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THE PURPOSE OF HEBRAIOA. 

By Will a 31 K. Harper. 


I. 

The study of the Hebrew language, except for distinctly theological uses, and 
the study of the other Semitic languages, except for the assistance derived from 
them for the Hebrew, receive but slight attention at the hands of American 
scholars. These studies are carried on almost exclusively in the divinity hall, 
where they are necessarily secondary. ISTor even here are they emphasized as they 
deserve. The time of both instructor and student is occupied largely in the dis- 
cussion of questions strictly theological. Discussions of a philological nature 
are neither required, nor expected. The professor is crowded with work of one 
kind or another ; he cannot engage in original investigations. The time at his dis- 
posal is short. It must be given to the Old Testament, and not to Hebrew. He 
cannot afford to be a professor of language merely. lie studies the language, only 
so far as he is obliged to do so, to fit himself for a tolerable performance of his 
•duties as a theological instructor. He teaches the rudiments of the language a 
few hours a week during a portion of the Junior year. The remainder of the 
course, so far as concerns Hebrew, is given to exegesis, an exercise in which, be- 
cause of the lack of preparation for it on the part of the pupil, the professor 
works, while the student rests. 

Is there no work to be done in Semitic philology? When we remember that Amer- 
ica has yet to produce a Hebrew lexicon, that almost nothing is accessible on the 
subject of Hebrew synonyms, that the meaning of a large number of Hebrew words 
is as yet not satisfactorily determined, that for our grammars and for our texts we 
must go to England and Germany, that no comparative Semitic grammar has yet 
■appeared, that practical text-books for the study of Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Arabic and Assyrian are yet to he written, that we have no texts of separate 
books edited with notes, that no genuine work in textual criticism has yet been 
done, that the texts of the ancient versions are in a deplorable state, that great 
and important questions in Semitic ethnology are yet unsettled, that biblical 
chronology is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, that a critical Introduction in 
English to the Old Testament, is demanded by the times,*— when we recall these 
facts, we realize certainly that there is work to be done. And that it is a great 
and growing work, will not be questioned by those who, for a moment, reflect. 
Who will do this work, if not the Professors of Hebrew? Is it not demanded of 
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the men who occupy the Old Testament chairs of our theological seminaries that 
they throw themselves with energy into these literary and philological fields, and 
not devote all their strength to “ discussions as to technical minutiae of the Jew- 
ish schoolmen ?” Shall not American scholars take hold of this work, in larger* 
numbers and with greater zeal than ever before ? 

IIebraica will endeavor to furnish a medium for the publication of some of the- 
results of this study. It will aim to serve as a means of inter- communication be- 
tween scholars engaged in the various departments of Semitic work. It will par- 
ticularly encourage original investigation. Its pages will be open to the discussion 
of all topics relating to the Semitic languages, literature, or history. It will urge 
those whose profession 'calls them to undertake the investigation of such topics to- 
do their duty in this matter by using the opportunities afforded them, to render a 
valuable and a lasting service to the cause of higher education and learning. 

II. 

That Christian ministers ought to know Hebrew, is a generally accepted truth - 
It is necessary now in but few cases to enlarge upon the reasons for this study. 
In the case of those clergymen who do not have at least some knowledge of 
the language, it may be supposed that they earnestly desire it, and, indeed* 
would have it, but for unfavorable circumstances in the past or present. One will 
not go far wrong in saying that at least eighty out of every hundred ministers are 
alive to the importance of this subject. Of these eighty, however, not more than 
ten, probably, endeavor to do any systematic or consecutive work. Of the remain- 
ing seventy, there are ten, not more, who may reasonably satisfy themselves that, 
they ought not to do such work. These are men who are physically or mentally un- 
able. After deducting from every hundred cases, twenty who are not sufficiently 
interested in their work to make that preparation for it which may justly be 
regarded as indispensable, ten who may be supposed to be carrying on such study, 
and ten who may reasonably be excused from it, there remain sixty , who will con- 
fess that such study is desirable, and, indeed, necessary, yet do not undertake it- 
These sixty men have either commenced the study and dropped it, or they have 
never taken it up. In the former ease, they may have had an instructor, who was. 
a scholar, and an exegete, but not a teacher ; or, a sufficient amount of time may 
not have been given in the curriculum of study to this department, and hence 
they did not attain that degree of knowledge which would have enabled them to-' 
carry on the study without further assistance ; or, they may have regarded the 
study as of no importance, and consequently have shirked it at every possible op- 
portunity. In the latter case, they may have entered the ministry without the 
ordinary preparation, laboring under the delusion, that without their immediate 
help the Kingdom of God must perish ; or, they may have studied in the semi- 
nary, everything but the Bible. 

Whatever be the reason assigned, the fact remains that sixty ministers out of 
every hundred, although they ought to have a living acquaintance with this lan- 
guage, and acknowledge this to be so, and desire the same, yet do not have it, and 
take no steps toward obtaining it. And why? Because they have formed a dis- 
taste for the study and cannot overcome it; or, because they are pressed with 
other claims of a more immediate nature, and have not the will-power needed to 
push them to one side ; or, because they find it difficult to carry on such study 
alone and cannot, in the nature of the case, withdraw from their work to attend 
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a school where instruction may be obtained ; or, because they have not had that 
encouragement which was needed to bring them to decide to undertake the study, 

Hebraica will endeavor to interest these ministers, sixty out of every hundred, 
more deeply in the study of Hebrew; to stimulate them, if possible, to engage in 
such study, and to aid them, if possible, in its prosecution. These things it will 
aim to do by publishing words of incitement and encouragement from men who 
are in the midst of the work, and by means of actual help, afforded in the pages- 
of the Journal, toward a better understanding of the principles and structure of 
that language in which is written three-fourths of God’s revelation to man. 

III. 

Hebrew being a* prof essional study, and being taught, consequently, only in the’ 
theological seminary, it might be supposed that a reasonable amount of time 
would be given that department in connection with which it is studied, that the 
best methods would be adopted by those who give this instruction, and that at 
least a fair knowledge of the language be gained by those who undertake the 
study. What are the facts ? 

(1) The time spent in the entire Old Testament department, in the majority of 
our seminaries, is not quite equivalent to that which is spent in the study of 
Latin or Greek during two years of a preparatory course. Classes average one 
recitation a day, for four days in the week. In the course, about two hundred 
and ninety hours of recitation are included. If the same amount of time were 
spent consecutively it would amount to about four and a half or five months of 
work. During this time, the student must master the Hebrew language, of which 
at the beginning of his course he is wholly ignorant; he must also learn the 
Aramaic, and must read as large a portion as possible of the Hebrew Bible. He 
must, likewise, become acquainted with the geography and archaeology of Pales- 
tine. The ancient versions of the Old Testament must receive some attention. 
A thorough grounding must be received in the three great sub-departments, Old 
Testament Hermeneutics, Old Testament Introduction, Old Testament Theology. 
To the department of the Hew Testament, the same amount of time is given, al- 
though the student is, from the beginning, thoroughly versed in the language 
which forms the basis of work. It is true, also, that the matter to be studied, 
although in some respects confessedly more important, covers but one-third as- 
much ground, and is of a nature far less difficult. (2) Of the time spent in the Old 
Testament department, short as it is, probably not one-third is usually given to 
work of a linguistic character. The teaching of the principles of the language is- 
regarded as drudgery. Pew instructors take much interest in it. The work assign- 
ed from day to day is a task, burdensome alike to pupil and teacher. These tasks, 
are prepared, but in many cases, only because they are required. The class is hur- 
ried into exegesis. Three chapters of Genesis, in some cases, have been painfully 
gone through with, when the Psalms, or Job, or one of the minor Prophets is tak- 
en up. From this time, the work is of a theological character and no longer lin- 
guistic. Is it supposed that the study of exegesis can be carried on with no ade- 
quate knowledge of the original language V (3) When we consider then the small 
amount of time given to the study of Hebrew and the injudicious method followed 
by many teachers in the study, we may be prepared for the statement that only a 
very small proportion of our seminary graduates take away with them a respecta- 
ble knowledge of the language. This will pass undisputed. Theological students- 
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not seldom sell their Hebrew books. Few ministers, as stated above, give any 
time to this study. We have a comparatively small number of Semitic scholars 
in our country. The Semitic work is being done in Germany. Is this as it should 
be? 

That the present constitution of our seminaries is perfect is not to be supposed. 
Within a decade, great changes have been made in regard to these very matters. 
Instead of one man performing the labor of both Old and Hew Testaments, two men 
now perform that service ; and in the more wealthy seminaries, an associate prof- 
essor also is appointed. There is still room for advance. Much can be gained by 
the judicious use of better methods. At all events, either more instruction must 
be given the student, and greater acquisitions made by him, or the study of the 
Old Testament in the original tongues must be given up. In eight cases out of 
ten, the time spent by theological students in the study of Hebrew is time lost. 

II ei> it a ic a will endeavor to increase the interest in Hebrew study among theo- 
logical students ; and it will work to advance the interests of that department in 
the theological seminary which has too often been regarded as the least import- 
ant, and which has suffered greatly from indifference and neglect. 

IV. 

Universities and many colleges aim to teach everything. Almost no department 
of study is unrepresented in the curriculum. It is true, however, that with two 
or three notable exceptions, Semitic languages have no place. The .literature, 
which of all literatures, lias most influenced human thought and action, the his- 
tory of the people to whom the world is indebted for its religion, that family of 
languages which is second in importance only to the family of which our own 
tongue is a member,— the Bible, Jewish history, and the Semitic languages pass 
unnoticed. This is a condition of things which should not long continue. It is 
not the place here to assign reasons why these subjects should be recognized in the 
University and College curriculum, at least as electives. Hor is there space to 
show why the theological seminary should not be left alone to do a work, which 
can no longer be regarded as strictly professional. It is sufficient to say, that if 
America is to perform her share in the great and important departments now, for 
the first, opening up in the remote districts of the East, if American scholars are 
to be prepared to take their part in deciding the vital questions that have arisen 
concerning the integrity of the Old Testament, if American scholarship is to take 
an active part in that rapidly developing science, the Science of Comparative Re- 
ligion, surely Oriental studies, and particularly Semitic studies, must be intro- 
duced into the curriculum of non-professional schools. These studies must be 
encouraged in a more active manner than they have ever been. Instruction must 
be provided for those who desire it. Investigation must be encouraged on the 
part of those who have the ability and the taste for it. 

What Hebraic a can accomplish in this direction, it will do. Such changes in 
the established order of things are always slow. But if this is a thing to be done, 
it will in time be accomplished. If those who believe that Hebrew should be 
taught in colleges would but unite in an effort to introduce the study, they 
would soon succeed, for the number would be large and influential. It is possi- 
ble that such a union of effort may be obtained. This, it will be understood, is 
one of the purposes for which Hebraica has been instituted. 
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V. 

Within three years there has been organized and carried into successful opera- 
tion a School for the study of Hebrew by Correspondence. This School, at this 
writing, includes over six hundred clergymen and students. The members of 
the School are of every evangelical denomination. They reside in almost every 
State in the Union, in Canada, in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in 
China, in Japan, in India. Their sole aim in this work is to attain a thorough 
acquaintance with the .Hebrew language. They are interested in all that pertains 
to this department of study. They desire aid which is not to be found in diction- 
aries and grammars. They will appreciate and obtain profit from the discussion of 
topics, as it comes fresh from the hands of instructors and students. They feel 
bound together by a common tie. For this class of men, as well as for those 
clergymen and students who are to-day carrying on regular and systematic study 
by themselves, Heura ica is intended. If rightly conducted, it cannot but prove 
to them invaluable. 


To furnish a medium for the discussion of Semitic topics by Semitic scholars, 
to encourage and aid those who are in the ministry to engage in Semitic study, 
to advance, if possible, the interests, and to increase the efficiency of the Old Testa- 
ment department in our various seminaries, to advocate the introduction of Sem- 
itic studies into our Universities and Colleges, and to form a bond of connection 
between the widely scattered members of the Hebrew Correspondence School, 
Hebraic a is sent forth. May it not receive the sympathy and cooperation of all 
who have at heart the cause of higher learning V 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM, A WITNESS TO THE CREDIBILITY 
OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE. 

By Hermann L. Stiiack, Pii. IP, Tit. Lie., 

Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Not a few orthodox theologians in Europe, very many in England and America- 
see in the application of the so-called Higher Criticism to the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, a danger to the faith, and consequently by principle 
stand aloof from all such work. 

Now, it is indeed noteworthy, that the Higher Criticism has had its origin and 
first accomplishment mostly through suggestions which have come from those who 
were heterodox. It were easy to enumerate many examples. In this periodical 
devoted to the study of the Old Testament and the Hebrew Language, I 
give only three of the many names well known in the history of the Pentateuch 
criticism : Thomas Hobbes , whom Thorschmid* has called the “ grand-father of 
all free-thinkers in England, 15 the author of the a Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, 
and Power of a Commonwealth, 51 etc. (London, 1651, Part III., chap. 33); the in- 
ventor of the strange Pre-Adamite hypothesis, Isaac la Peyrere (Systema tlieolog- 
ieum ex Praeadamitarum hypothesi, 1655 [sine loco], IV., cap. 1); and the Jewish 


* “ Versueh einer vollstacmligen Engellacndisclien Freydenkevbibliothek, 1765-67.” 
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pantheist, Baruch Spinoza (Tractatus theologieo-politicus, 1670, in particular cap. 9). 
But we are not warranted in concluding from this that the Higher Criticism is 
necessarily opposed to a positive, orthodox view ; and least of all may w r e Protest- 
mats be, from principle, opponents of the Higher Criticism. On the contrary, 
criticism is inquiry, and it is a holy duty of Protestantism to inquire after truth ; 
we should not believe what has been once handed down simply upon authority, 
but we should always still test it for ourselves . He to whom the truth of the 
Christian religion is a fact of experience, independent of external evidences, will 
be able to devote himself to the struggle for knowledge without anxiety respect- 
ing the issue. One is not to despair if it many times seems that the results 
of science -work injury to the positive Christian faith. For the fact sug- 
gests itself : either what is now regarded as the result is not true and then will 
come the time of correction or refutation ; or the result is true and then it will 
be made plain that the traditional view was in reality deficient, it may be in the 
dogmatic premises or in the exegesis or in some other relation. 

It has, therefore, given me much joy, that, just as I was about to write this 
short contribution for this new periodical, I should find essentially the preceding 
thoughts expressed in a book just received by me from 3STew York. Charles 
Augustus Briggs, Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate languages in 
the Union Theological Seminary, Hew York City, closes the preface of his latest, 
and very recommendable book* with these words : “ With an implicit faith in the 
God of the Bible and the power of grace contained in the holy Word ; and with an 
unwavering recognition of the supreme excellence of the written word as the 
mirror of the eternal Logos : and with an entire submission to its authority as 
supreme over all doctrines of men and ecclesiastical decisions, this biblical study 
is submitted to the judgment of the intelligent reader.” He who speaks thus is 
sheltered from the reproach of rationalism', of unbelief. And the same eminent 
scholar writes, p. 246, “ There is also a prejudice in some quarters against these 
studies and an apprehension as to the results. This prejudice is unreasonable. 
This apprehension is to be deprecated. It is impossible to prevent discussion. 
The church is challenged to meet the issue. It is a call of Providence to conflict 
and to the triumph of evangelical truth. The Divine Word will vindicate itself 
in all parts. These are not the times for negligent Elis or timorous and presump- 
tuous Uzzahs. Brave Samuels and ardent Davids who fear not to employ new 
methods and engage in new enterprises and adapt themselves to altered situa- 
tions, will overcome the Philistines with their own weapons.” 

In the following lines, which others, it may be, will follow with more and better, 

I w r ould now seek to show r that the results of the Higher Criticism can be used 
in many ways in favor of the credibility of the biblical accounts. 

The historian rightly considers a fact to be better proved, and therefore to be 
more credible, when testified to by several independent authors, than wiien only 
one isolated account is at hand. The reports of a single unbiased and intelligent 
eye-witness are, to be sure, worth more than the accounts of several later witness- 
es. But so soon as w^e concede that the Pentateuch was not w r ritten by Moses, the 
very dissimilarity of the original documents incorporated into the Pentateuch is 
serviceable for the re-establishment of its credibility. 


* Biblical Study, its Principles, Methods and History, together with a Catalogue of Books of 
Reference. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1883. XV., 506 pp. 8vo. 
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A redactor who welds together what is entirely contradictory is an irrational, 
injudicious man. jSTow, those who admit the Pentateuch to have been construct- 
ed out of three or four great codes, extol, almost in a body and on numerous 
■occasions, the circumspection, the care, the tact of the redactor. They come, 
therefore, into evident conflict with themselves when they, in many other places, 
.aflinn that between the individual original documents there are discrepancies and 
oven fundamental contrarieties which are irreconcilable. They do not notice what 
follows. A redactor or author (which name may also be preferred) who compiles 
from three or four codes a greater work, will take from each of his sources that 
related in it, which is most evident, most complete, and most suitable to the pur- 
pose of the new work ; he will partly shorten, partly omit the parallel accounts of 
the other sources, in order that there may not be too many, and too long, repeti- 
tions. Out of that document, naturally, which w r as most detailed in its treatment 
of the priests and ceremonial law, was that exclusively or particularly taken which 
has reference to the priest and the ceremonial law ; and what alluded to the pro- 
phetic spiritual contemplation of history, peculiar to the Jehovistic document, will 
■have been mostly omitted, because this last document, was in this respect, more 
detailed and clearer. 

If, now, we have analyzed the Pentateuch, according to determined criteria, 
into its original elements, there will appear to he a greater difference than origi- 
nally existed, between the Priest-codex and the Jehovistic, to speak only of 
the two sources already named ; for of each of these two sources there is wanting 
to us, according to all probability, the most of that wherein it was closely at one 
with the other source. The circumstance that an intelligent man has wrought to- 
gether these diverse documents, is proof that he did not believe in the existence 
«of essentia] differences. Further, we will he able to perceive, in spite of the in- 
complete state in which the original documents are preserved to us, that, as 
regards many an important matter of fact, it was related in more than one of the 
sources (the calling of Moses, the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
&e.); and that is to us weighty testimony in behalf of the historical reality of the 
leading facts, inasmuch as the diverse sources of the Pentateuch are, if not alto- 
gether, still partly, independent of one another. Weighty testimony, we say ; for, 
in modern times, many inquirers have gone so far as to combat the historical re- 
ality of the unique legislative and prophetic labors of Moses. 

In relation to the Pentateuch analysis, that is-, in relation to the question, which 
parts of the Pentateuch belong to the individual original writings, there has 
been lately much progress effected. But even, at the present, unproved state- 
ments are very frequently made ; and the analysis has not come to that degree of 
trustiness and certitude which is necessary, if far-reaching conclusions are to be 
built upon it. 

The results with reference to Genesis are best assured. We may, in particular, 
•consider it as beyond doubt, that the beginning of this book, the so-called first 
creation-record (i., 1-n., 4a) comes from the Priest-codex, and is only continued 
in chap, v.; on the contrary the section, n., 46, sqq., has its origin in the Jehovist. 
We will not here, at this time, canvass the oft discussed question, as to whether 
and how far differences between these two records of the creation are to be ac- 
knowledged; but would rather call attention to something else. 

According to the assertion of most of the representatives of the critical tend- 
ency, the Priest-codex knows nothing of a Fall, and stands in this respect in 
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opposition to the Jeliovist account. We believe, on the contrary, it may be- 
affirmed that the Priest-codex originally contained an account of the entrance of 
sin into the creation and that this was only omitted by the redactor in favor of 
the account of the Jehovist in Gen. in., an account alike detailed arid instructive. 
This assertion we will now seek to prove. 

vSix times does it say in the first creation-record, speaking of the separate works, 
of God, “ It was good 51 (r., 4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25); of the entire creation, in consider- 
ation of its completeness, on account of the harmony in which the individual parts 
exist,* and because of the character of the w r hole which arises from the fact that 
the parts belong together, there occurs the predicate “very good” “1KQ (i., 31), 
This “good,” occurring seven times, contains a protest against the view that God 
is the author of evil.f This word therefore points to the time following, points to the 
fact that the creation has not remained very good, or even good. How, it is, ac- 
cording to my conviction, altogether impossible to accept that in the Priest-codex 
the fifth chapter of Genesis followed directly upon this “good” seven times 
asserted. At the beginning of this chapter it is said : This is the book of the 
Toldoth [generations] of Adam. When God created Adam, he made him in the 
likeness of God(Q^|“f?& rfiD"D) ; and when Adam was 130 years old, he be- 
gat in bis owm likeness, according to his own image iniOlIl) an(i called 

Ids name (the name of the begotten) Seth.” Seth’s likeness to Adam is not, to be 
sure, expressly set in antithesis to Adam’s likeness to God; nevertheless the 
acceptance of a distinction [between them] agrees very well with the wording [of 
the account]. And that in reality a distinction must be made, that between 
this chapter and the first creation-record there comes the loss of the predicate 
“good,” of this, ril^l repeating itself throughout the entire fifth chapter with 
shuddering monotony, furnishes proof. The constant repetition of this word 
in each succeeding sections [Glied] is certainly intentional. It reminds that 
death and together with it evil and sorrows have pressed into the world 
and that death ruled {Pftaai/Fvae, Pom. v., 14), even over him who should gov- 
ern the earth (Gen. r., 26-28), over man. A genealogical register with this 
refrain cannot have formed the immediate continuation of the first creation- 
record. The origin of evil and sorrow, hence the origin of sin, must also have 
been originally related in the Priest-codex, between tine account of the creation 
and Adam’s genealogical register. 

Attentive consideration of the fourth verse of the second chapter of Genesis 
likewise furnishes us with proof of this. It is acknowledged by all who concede 
an authority to the critical analysis, that ii., 5, sqq., is drawn from the Jehovist. 
and that i., 1 -ii,, 3, belongs to the Priest-eodex. But how is it with ii., 4 V Does 
this verse belong wholly to the Priest-codex or wholly to the Jehovist; or is it to 
be so divided that the first half of it may belong to the Priest-codex, the second to 
the Jehovist ? 

In order to arrive at a correct judgment, we must take into consideration the 
following points : 

1. The w T ord Toldoth is constantly a superscription not a subscription. This is 


* Compare the Greek the Latin mundus. 

t The passag-e, Is. xlv., 7, is not inconsistent with the above. The interpretation of this verse 
would lead too far here. 

$ Only with Enoch does there occur a necessary exception. 
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also true as to Hum. in., 1, and Ruth iv., 18, in which two places alone, outside of 
Genesis, does Toldoth occur with a following genitive.* According to tliis ? 
y. 4 would belong wholly to the following. 

2. Toldoth is found otherwise only in Elohistie sections, but the following is 
undeniably Jehovistic; therefore the word Toldoth could not have belonged, at 
least originally, to the following. 

3. Toldoth signifies u begettings ”, the following genitive designates the beget- 
ter; for example xr., 27, |"nfi toe sunt ea quae, genemta sunt 

(orta sunt, originem ducunt) a Tamh ” [and these are those who were begotten by 
(arise from, derive origin from) Terah]. In what follows upon [ho 

and so] the begetting of the is never treated of; but what comes after 
declares : whom begat, and mostly indeed through several sections 

[Glieder] ; what may have become of the begotten or the most important of 
them ; and beside this, how it may have issued with after the mentioned be- 
getting or begettings. According to this constant usage of the language, 
p«m own cannot denote “the origin of the heavens and the earth, 1 ’ can- 
not therefore be the subscription of the section (which latter has been assumed in 
order fo avert the conclusion which follows from the fact remarked above sub. 1 ). 
Rather must these words allude to what has its origin from them (the heaven and 
the earth). 

But does that which follows, as to its contents, answer to this requirement V I 
believe : Yes. Plants and animals, as we know from chap, i., originated conform- 
ably to God’s will by the co-participation of the earth. Han also is created out of 
earth (according to chap. n.). But it might be objected, that of heaven nothing' 
whatever is further said in what follows. Against this, it is to be noted that 
the transposition in v. 4 b intimates beforehand that the chief con- 

sideration in the mind of the redactor rests upon the earth. And further, we have 
with the very word Toldoth another instance indicating that in the following gen- 
itive something superscriptive is mentioned, of which no further notice will be 
taken in the text : I mean the entirely analogous passage Hum. hi., 1, sqq., which, 
so far as I know, has never yet been put to this service by any one. The chapter 
begins rrtpoi pr»t rrfrm ffwi- There Moses is mentioned along with 
Aaron in the superscription, because both together were at that time the heads of 
the tribe of Levi, of whose muster record is made in Hum. in. But only the 
sons of Aaron are named; because these only, as forefathers [Stammvaeter] of the 
priests were of significance for the future of the tribe of Levi, wdiile the sons of 
Moses stand hack because they belong to the Levite division of the tribe : they are 
not even called by name among the Kohatliites (v. 27). 

If we now ask how these three points, which, in the present state of the ease, 
stand in opposition to one another, can be equally right, I see no other possibility 
than the supposition that, in the Priest-codex, v., 1 did not follow immediately 
upon the account of the creation (I., 1-u., 3), but that a section, which jpKI’ 
nrfnn began, stood between them and related, in other words, what after crea- 
tion first of all befell the thing created, related the Fall of man, an epoch-making 
incident for all the creation. This section has yielded to the Jehovistic account ; 
the redactor has left only the superscription and indeed so that he used it as the 
superscription of the Jehovistic narrative, taken up by him and made to follow 


* Elsewhere it invariably has a suffix. 
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immediately after. Wliy the account of the Priest-codex concerning the fall of 
man, has been omitted, we naturally cannot now specify ; it can only be presumed 
that it occurred because the Jehovistie account was more detailed and clearer. 

In any case the fact that two written statements of the fall of man, &c., lay be- 
fore the redactor of Genesis, serves to enhance the credibility of the account 
respecting the history of these primitive ages. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLE. 

By Professor T. J. Dodd, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of .all beginners 
whose attention has once been called to the subject. There are numbers who 
have no difficulty here because they have never learned the existence of such a 
syllable. Many of the grammars in common use make no mention of it;— others 
merely signify that the syllable exists, but do not give sufficient information even 
to arouse curiosity or to stir up difficulty. It is not surprising that the older 
Manuals such as those of Buxtorf , Reineccius, Opitius, and the like, should have 
nothing to say about the subject, — nor need we expect to find a treatment of it in 
such brief compends as those of Jones, Wolfe, Tregelles, Arnold, Merowitz, Mann- 
heimer and Deutseh; but that such authors as Lee, ISTordheimer and Kalisch 
should have passed the matter by in absolute silence or have given it so little re- 
cognition that one is at a loss to seek it in their books, may well excite astonish- 
ment. Of those writers, such as Ewald, Gesenius, Biekell, and Green, who have 
mentioned this syllable, Green alone seems to have recognized its importance, and 
he fails to give a complete, satisfactory account of it. Ewald has only a few lines 
devoted to it, telling us in general terms that “ half shut syllables always arise at 

the resolution of a vowel by flexion or with very loosely attached and separate 

prae- and postfix syllables.” Gesenius, improved by Roediger and translated by 
Davies, barely alludes to the syllable in saying,— after having mentioned a few 
words in which it occurs,— that “the Sh e va sound is especially slight in con- 
sequence of the very short syllable preceding it,”— and, in a foot note, “ that this 
faintest sort of vocal Sh’va may well be indicated by a mere apostrophe.” In Mit- 
chell’s Gesenius we have a few more words, but nothing that amounts to a real 
consideration of the subject. Here we find two kinds of vocal Sluva distinguished, 
* l the Sli e va mobile , and the Sh c va medium placed under such consonants as stand at 
the end of a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effecting at least a slight close of 
the same, while at the same time they serve as appoggiatura to the following syl- 
lable.” A line or so upon the pronunciation of this SlVva medium , and we have no 
more either of it or of the syllable preceding. Even in fhe few words given , we must 
note an unguarded expression: “ at the end of a syllable with a short vowel r is too 
loose a definition either for Gesenius, or for his representative. According to this, 
the Sh'va may be medium in any one of the words 

— and, "waving all criticism of mere looseness or inaccuracy of definition of the 
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■SWa, we must call attention to the fact that the intermediate syllable itself is not 
■so much as named. Bickell , in his u outlines ,” called by Dr. Curtiss, the translator, 
4 4 the most scientific discussion of the Hebrew language which has yet been pro- 
duced, ” shows very plainly in the Beading Exercises at the close of his treatise, 
that he recognizes the syllable as belonging to the language,— shows this in his 
pronunciation of the Imv. sing. 2 fern, yet he makes no mention of it in 

his discussion of syllables. YibherVs Guide , though treating especially and only 
■of the Hebrew pronunciation, seems to know nothing at all about the matter. We 
have said that Dr. Green alone, so far as we know, lias given real attention to this 
subject, yet he has not considered it of sufficient importance to give it a place in 
his classification of syllables. He brings it up under the heads of Vocal Sh'va and 
Daghesh-lene, and nearly all that he says of it is placed among his fine-print obser- 
vations. What he there says is, however, very full and satisfactory, with the ex- 
ception of his omission of the article ft or as forming, with the following letter, 
an intermediate syllable, and perhaps a few other omissions. Having collected, in a 
single paragraph, the different classes of' this syllable, and given rules for deter- 
mining, so far as practicable, in each given case, when the syllable occurs, he dis- 
misses the subject, as if it had nothing to do with the general subject of Hebrew 
grammar,— and that, too, immediately after an observation to the effect that 
41 these rules are sometimes of importance in etymology.” 

In etymology and in the pronunciation of the language is to be found the sole 
importance of these rules, and from certain standpoints of view, we might be con- 
tent to pass it by with a mere recognition. But if the pronunciation be a matter 
«of any consequence at all, we should certainly see to it that our pronunciation be 
correct. Thus considered the intermediate syllable appears to be on a perfect 
level with the open and the closed — or the pure and the mixed . The Massorites 
evidently so regarded it, for they were careful to keep it distinctly in view, at 
least in all cases where the B < ghadh-k e phath letters were concerned, and this por- 
tion of their work they carried to such minuteness as to indicate its presence even 
in the most exceptional cases, as in 11 instead of Yl JQ- 

The fact that in all construct plurals where the vowel has been dropped,— in all 
Infinitives and Imperatives of the Qal when additions are made that draw the 
tone, — in all cases where and 3, the inseparable prepositions, are prefixed, — 
and in many others that need not be named,— the Dagliesh-lene is with but few 
exceptions carefully excluded from the B e ghadh-k c pMtli letters following the 
Sh'vfc, shows most clearly that the punctators of the text considered this syllable 
as of equal importance with any other part of their work. That the sound which 
we give to the intermediate syllable is hardly to be discerned from that of the 
open or the closed is no reason why we should either ignore it or give it inade- 
quate consideration, especially if we undertake to represent the pronunciation of 
the language in its other characteristics. We can give no sound whatever to the 
letter ’Alepli, and no man certainly knows what was the power of 'Ay in, and yet 
in all attempts to present these letters to the English eye, we either carefully em- 
ploy some written symbols, or we write the Hebrew form itself. A little practice, 
however, will enable us to give about as accurate sound to this syllable as to any 
other in the language. For instance, in such a word as we may toucl h 

.£ts it were, the 1 but lightly, dividing it into two partial sounds, using the one in 
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closing the first syllable of the word, the other in beginning* the next syllable. We 
can thus make a sound intermediate between what would he orm on the one 
hand, and on the other. 

As regards the inseparable prepositions prefixed to the Inf., it would seem that 
the rule is to make an intermediate syllable when 3 and 3 are used, but that S 
makes the syllable mixed or closed. Besides the remarks and the examples given 
by Dr. Green, p. 27, see intermediate syllables in TifOSl Ps. lxxxvil, 

Job XXXIII., lo; Isa. xxxiv., 4; ‘pisja 2 8am. in.. 34. with many others, 

that might be given,— with 3 and 3. Yet here, it must be remarked, exceptions 
will be found. For mixed syllables made by take Fucrst's Concordance, and 
look for the Inf. const, of any verb whose second radical is one of the B‘-gImdh- 
k^’plnith : "then find Xum, vi., 2; "USD 1 ? Neli. x., 32. 

There seems to he a very good reason for this difference between H and the 
other prepositions. As observed by the Editor in the Supplement of the April 
No, of the Student, “it forms a closer union 1 ’ — and “is treated as part of the- 
grammatical form." This is because in signification it is more closely allied to 
the Infinitive than are the other prefixes in question. Like the English to it fits, 
into the uses of the Infinitive so nicely that in all probability it became to the 
Hebrew mind a part of the verb, just as many consider to a part of the Infinitive 
mood in English. 

Inasmuch as we have allowed that Dr. Green has given us, in his treatment- of 
the Sli' va and of Daghesh-lem*, a satisfactory view of the intermediate syllable, as 
it there appears, and yet assert that he has not given to the subject the considera- 
tion which it demands, we must beg space for one or two remarks additional. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken we find in this author’s work no further mention 
of the intermediate syllable after he passes on from Daghesli-lene. And yet this 
syllable runs all along through the Hebrew language. There are many turns or 
angles in our course through the study at which our way may become somewhat 
darkened or perplexed, unless we keep it continually in view. Thus we read, not 
only in Green's, but in the other grammars likewise, that the suffixes ?j, Q3, p 
must always be preceded by vocal 8h c va (Green, p. 240), but soon the student finds 
such forms as and □pnp-], and he is at a loss to know how it comes that 

if the Sh' vfi be vocal, there is no Methegh in the latter word, making it D3*P7 
If the SItvu be vocal, the 3 must begin the second syllable, leaving the first as 
37 which being open and toneless must take the Methegh. But there is 110 
MSthegh, and the student’s perplexity is never removed unless by his own insight 
into the matter, he discovers the error of the grammars at this point, and sees that 
the 8h' va is not a vocal SlPva, but what Gesenius, before alluded to, calls the Slv’va 
medium. Before we had observed this nomenclature of Gesenius, we had made 
ior ourself a threefold division of the BlPva as silent , vocal , and intermediate, cor- 
responding to the closed, open, and intermediate syllables. By such a threefold 
division, quite a number of the minor points of Hebrew grammar may be more 
clearly presented, as well as a more accurate and consistent pronunciation of the 
language. With such divisions we see that the rule just given for the suffixes. 
?J, D 7 p needs to be modified. These are preceded by vocal 81 Eva when the 
preceding vowel is long, as in ^"0*1, etc., but intermediate when 
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said vowel is short, as in Dp'pNP- TptfN. 

and, from the examples given, it will be seen that the rule is applicable both to 
nouns and verbs, when receiving these suffixes. 

Since writing the above our attention has been kindly called by Prof. Harper 
to the treatment of the intermediate syllable by Dr. Davidson. On turning to the 
grammar of the latter, we find that we had indicated, by pencil marks upon the 
margin, our appreciation of- his comparatively full exposition of the subject. Yet 
here there are the same defects as those just considered, when we come to view 
many of the etymological processes of the language. And besides, the Doctor’s 
definition of the intermediate oi\ as he calls it, the half-open syllable is very defec- 
tive. He tells us— p. 10— that wl another kind of syllable, not uncommon, is the 
half-open. It has a short unaccented vowel, but the consonant that would natur- 
ally close it is pronounced with a slight vow r el sound after it, and thus hangs 
loosely between this syllable and the one following— e. g., which is not 

biq-tol nor bPq'tol.” This definition does very well for all such examples as that 
given,— those in which the closing consonant has Sh e va under it, but will not an- 
swer for those in which such consonant has a vowel, as in IflX, and the 

like, together with many which are formed by some of the prefixed particles, 
etc. Green’s definition— p. 27— is equally at fault because it likewise proceeds 
upon the idea of a Sk e va being always under the closing consonant of the syllable. 
Had these authors taken into consideration the acute or sharpened syllables as a 
separate class, they had doubtless discovered their defective definitions ,—tlie acute 
syllable terminating with the same letter that the next syllable begins with,— in 
other words, a double letter, as in On a little consideration it will be seen 

that the intermediate syllable partakes of the nature both of the open and closed, 
as in op-iyr and of the open and acute or sharpened , as in 


00NTEIBUTI0NS TO HEBEEW SYNONYMY. 

By" Rev. P. A. Kordell, 

New London, Ct. 

I. 

p? - 

The Septuagint translates both n and by ngiffig, and even by 

A/k?/, and the Vulgate by causa and judicium. In Hebrew the words are by no 
means used indiscriminately. H’ a common Semitic word, has the primary 
meaning to rule, to govern. In the East executive and judicial authority are 
often vested in the same official, and hence executive administration is intim- 
ately blended with the function of a lawgiver or a judge, as when Darius says, 
di-na-a-tav at-tu-u-a kul-lu 1 , “ my laws (or decrees) they fulfilled” (Kaslii Rus- 
tam Inscr. 11). The word soon passed from its primary meaning into that of 
judging or deciding suits affecting property or civil rights. This general ref- 
erence to matters affecting individuals it retains in post-biblical Hebrew", wiiere 
the Great Sanhedrin is called the /Vp, a judicial sentence a line 

NDJp |H' and a capital sentence 
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t£f, with the fundamental thought of erecting, setting upright, gives the 
verbal substantive m&Q, which designates the establishment of truth or jus- 

t : 

tice in a cause on trial. It differs from n by having an implied reference 
to an objective standard of right, A is a judgment in harmony with 

r : 

justice and truth ; a pj should be just and equitable, but it has no inherent 
moral reference. The former is a judicial embodiment of absolute rectitude, 
the latter of legal justice which may be far from being equitable; the one is. 
an infallible righteous judgment, the other, a fallible judicial utterance. These 
distinctive meanings are exhibited in Ps. ix., 4. 

“For thou hast maintained my right and my cause,” i e., assisted him in se- 
curing a righteous judgment and a favorable decision. See also Ps. cxl., 13; 
Is. x., 2. The moral element of JOSH'D appears conspicuously in passages- 

t ; 

like Job xxvii., 2, where the Almighty is charged with taking away, not the 
patriarch’s but his just judgment ; and Is. liii., 8 where the Messiah is said 
to be snatched away, not from a legal, but from a righteous sentence. While, 
then, p*?| is used in biblical Hebrew almost exclusively to designate judgments- 
in respect to disputes or grievances arising between man and man, fDStP’D* hy 

t : 

virtue of its moral reference, is used almost as exclusively to designate the 
judgments of God, these being understood to embrace not only the exhibitions 
of his compensative justice, but the entire corpus juris divini of laws, statutes,, 
regulations, precepts, etc. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ASSYRIAN. 

By Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., 

Harvard University, Cambridge. 


1. Friedrich Delitzsch.— Assyriselie Lesestuecke Ed. 2. Leipzig: J. CL 
Hinrichs , 1878. Price 24 marks (— $6). 

2. Wilhelm Lotz.— Die Inschriften Tiglathpileser’s I. Leipzig: J. G. Hinrichs ,, 
1880. Price 20 marks. (Contains a long text transcribed, with translation,, 
commentary and glossary.) 

3. Eberhard Schrader. — Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Ed.. 
2. Giessen : /. J. Bicker , 1883. Price about 15 marks. (Contains numerous, 
translations and a long and valuable glossary.) 

4. “A selection from the Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria.” Edited by 
H. C. Bawlinson and T. G. Pinches. London, 1880. Price 10 shillings. 
(= $2.50). (This is the first half of Yol. V. of “ The Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
Western of Asia,” and contains the finest Assyrian inscription yet published.)-. 

5. D. G. LY T OM.—Keilschrifttexte Sargons Koenig’s von Assyrien (722-705, v. 
Chr.). Leipzig : J. G. Hinrichs , 1883. Price 24 marks. (Contains the origin- 
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al texts in cuneiform character, together with transliteration, translation., 
commentary and glossary.) 

FOR FURTHER INDEPENDENT STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

6. u The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.' 5 Edited by II. C. ftawlinson 
and others. London, 1861-1875. Vols. I -IV. Price 20 shillings a volume. 
V ol. IV. is said to be out of print. 

7. Henri Pognon.— L ’Inscription de Bavian. Paris : F. Viemy , 67 rue Rich- 
elieu, 1879. Price about 15 francs (= $3). 

8. Paul IIaupt.— Sumerische Familien Gesetze. Leipzig : J.C.Hinrichs , 1879. 
Price 12 marks. 

8l Carl Bezold.— Die Achaemenideninsehriften. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrivhs . 
Price 24 marks. 

10. Paul Haupt.— Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (in five parts, 
of which four have appeared). Leipzig: J . (7. Hinrichs , 1881. Price 36 
marks (for the four parts). 

There are several Assyrian grammars, but these are necessarily quite imperfect. 

The best are : 

11. A. II. Sayce.— “An Elementary Grammar; witli full syllabary and prog- 
ressive reading book, of the Assyrian language.” London : Sam. Bagster 
Sons. Has had two or three editions. Get the latest. Price about 10 
shillings. 

12. J. Menant.— Manuel de la Langue Assyriemie. Paris: L'Impmnerie Ra- 
tionale. Price about 15 francs. Well worth having. 




The Ethical Dative.— An unemphatic pronoun in the dative, joined to the verb 
in the same person with it, may very palpably express the way in which the action 
returns upon itself, is terminated and completed ; as ft Tjpn he is gone [Ger. er ist 
sich gcgangen], i. e., he has taken himself off, made off with himself, is quite vanish- 
ed, as it were, Cant, n., 11; Gen. xii., 1; nay, such a pronoun may even accompany 
a reflexive verb as ft Ps. lviii., 8 ; a similar expression is ft DJ he ded 

for himself , i. e., betook himself to flight, Isa. xxxi., 8; Cant, vm., 14; Amos 
vii., 12, though, in prose, DJ and fTO alone [£■ e., without the reflexive pronoun] 
are always used in the same meaning. In most cases, however, this mode of ex- 
pression rather indicates a special participation in the action by the agent or 
speaker, a certain earnestness or zeal with which he acts ; Ipit it occurs, as an ex- 
pression of heartiness, more in the diffuse and easy-going popular style, both in 
poetry and in unimpassiofied prose ; thus, ft 1 ? they hoped for themselves (i. e.. 
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almost our earnestly ), Job vi., 19 ; with an intransitive participle, which is at the 
same time applied to an inanimate object, as, the cart ns ntfjon which is full 

r t *• : “ 

for itself (i. e., which has quite filled itself) with sheaves , Amos n., IB ; and espec- 
ially in sentences in which advice is tendered or a question asked, such a dative 
is apt to intrude itself, Isa. u., 22, xxiii., 7. The strong liking on the part of 
certain later poets for the use of the particle, in the Aramaic fashion, is clearly 
evidenced by Ps. cxx., 6, cxxii., 3, cxxm., 4. On the other hand, the extensive 
accumulation of pronouns having a reflex reference produces a degree of pleas- 
antry, such as is found in the Lat. ipsissimi , Ger. hoechstselbst : flQH . . . flOH 
crt^- Eccles. in., 18. — EwalcVs Hebrew Syntax. 

V T 


The word This word, meaning “ river 55 or “ channel,” commonly regard- 

ed as an Egyptian word and explained by the Egyptian aur “Nile,” is undoubt- 
edly a genuine Hebrew word. This opinion is supported by the passage Job 
xxviii., 10, where QHjtf* means “fountains in the rocks” or, according to some 
commentators, u subterraneous passages hewn out in the rocks.” See also my 
remarks in Paradies , p. 312. The Assyrian form of the word, ya'ure “ streams,” 
occurs in an inscription of Ramannirari I. (c. 1320 B. C.). Another derivative of 
the same root or which I believe means “ to send,” may be seen in the 
large inscription of Nebuchadnezzar (col. vi., 46), where the vast ocean ti' am tu 
gallatu, is called ya-ar-ri, L e., yari marti u the bitter stream” on account of its 
salt-water. The Hebrew name of the Nile, (Assyr. Yaru-hi-u) is probably 
mi adaptation of the Egyptian word to the good Semitic name for “stream,” ya’u- 
ru, yarn, "IK*--** rcdenc JDditzsch , in Hebrew and Assyrhm. 


Davidson on Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament.— In the fifth edition of the 
Hebrew New Testament, edited for the British and Foreign Bible Society, by 
Prof. Delitzsch of Leipzig — a work carefully executed — there are several things 
still which need 'alteration and correction. We have dipped into the volume in 
several places and have found words incorrect or unsuitable. Thus for ayyeloi Oeov 
in Hebrews l, 6, Elohim is put ; a plural which never signifies angels. In Gala- 
tians vi., 18, >nN “my brethren,” with a pause accent, is not the proper represen- 
tative of aSefyot alone. In Matthew xxn., 37, and Luke x., 27, is given for 
Juwoia, which is not the best word. The Septuagint has for it evveifo/ote in Ecclesi- 
astes x., 20. In John vm., 44, arsrt is introduced after at the end of the 
verse, giving an interpretation more than doubtful. The uncertainty of the orig- 
inal Greek should have been retained. 

In Acts hi., 16, romn is not the best equivalent for 6hm/ypia\ the proper 
word is DhQ- In Romans n., 4, for juaKpodvyia [there should be rpft not 

Ifin ?pjN* In Philippians n., 6, the difficult word apnayp6g is rendered 
which fails to give the true sense. In Jude 19, the rendering 
“ who separate from the congregation,” is too free, being an interpretation rather 
than a translation. And the interpretation is an incorrect one, for, according to 
the true reading, the meaning of the Greek is, “who. create schisms.” In He- 
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brews xi. , 10, the word “foundations” is ren tiered by a singular noun 
“ its foundation,” whereas the plural of -jo* should be used. 

In Eevelation xiri., 2, stands for jV/aow/itia, which is too mild a word, 

since it means “reproaches;” is a better substitute. In Revelation xm,, 4 

a better verb than Q)X> would be T The Hitlipa cl of does not occur 

in the Bible with after it. In Revelation xxi., 11 is the wrong word 

for the Greek rm'/fj ; it should he The text, taken as the basis, is the Ml- 

T 

zevir of 1624; but several various and better readings are indicated indifferent 
parts. A critical text should have been adopted, such as Tischendorfs last, to 
which Delitzsch himself is favorable. But the Bible Society seems to stand in 
the way of such an innovation, however desirable at the present day. —.From Mod- 
em Review. 

Rules of Life.* 

npplnrioiPrr to nr vs 
nyoo vp’-pp nos npp’P 
npy ton Piss rj'-'n opna ns 
: nytrn nr t)K .phd-Ps Pp’n nr >p 

rqtf nr nnn n*P pn ,TOn pn Py 
nyp ran nP pn ,opnn nm 
-npj-pp harp? n^nnn orb 
: nyjn jinn nnnp c^rnnr* 


.noirP3 QBttfn a 1 ? dk ronn Pn 

t : • v : r 

,DytrP3 npnn NP dn jo Pn 
: npho TO^n-n^ npnn *o Pn 

.npn Pn pun ,r\s nnPiy op dn 
,oyp cn Pn pKJ pne’ nr on 
: ras Pn nt? nxn n*an nTO 

* From D'P^n nbfcs, by Ephraim Luzzato. This work is very sources ami is deservedly 
esteemed lor its elegant diction and poetic beauties. 
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❖•EDI'TO^F/Ui P0TES.<~ 


The publication of Hebraica has been undertaken, because it is believed that 
such a journal may be the means of aiding study in the department to which it is 
devoted. The responsibility involved in the undertaking is very great, and the 
factors which must be utilized to insure success are numerous. But such a jour- 
nal seemed to be called for, and in the absence of any other effort, this one is made. 
Whatever may be the result, those interested are to be assured that every reason- 
able exertion will be put forth to accomplish the end proposed. 

The Associate-editors, Drs. Strack and Haupt have most kindly consented to 
share the burden of the editorial responsibility. It is but justice to them, how- 
ever, to say that since they reside at so great a distance from the place of publica- 
tion, they cannot be regarded as responsible for minute details, such as those of 
typography, etc. Each will do certain specified work in connection with the jour- 
nal, the nature of which will be announced in another place. Their interest in 
the undertaking is very great, and their hearty co-operation is assured. 

It is understood that the name of each editor will be signed to the matter of 
which he is the author, and that the editors are personally responsible only for 
their own publications. All matter published will be such as lias been prepared 
expressly for Hebraica, except the selections printed under the head u General 
Notes.’ 1 Contributions written in German will be translated. In this work the 
Managing-editor desires to acknowledge his indebtedness both for what has been 
done and for what shall yet be clone to Kev. O. O. Fletcher, of Ottawa, and to Mr. 
Ira M. Price, of Morgan Park. 

The general purpose of the journal has already been indicated. To make it 
what it ought to be in point of character, will be difficult. If profitable to one 
class, viz., Old Testament Professors and Hebrew scholars, it will be beyond the 
reach of those who are mere students. Will not both classes bear with us patient- 
ly until once the journal is fairly started? The consideration, aid and encourage- 
ment of all who are in any way interested in Semitic studies, is requested. 

The field which the journal is intended to occupy is a large one. Many depart- 
ments, and these quite distinct, are included. Articles on topics in all of these 
departments cannot be furnished at one time; even if it were possible to obtain 
them, there is not sufficient space. Care will be taken to introduce as great a 
variety as possible. Short articles or “ Notes ” touching upon interesting and im- 
portant points will be a prominent feature. 

The number of pages will be increased from twenty-four to thirty-two, and 
even to a greater number, as soon as the size of the subscription-list will seem to 
justify such an enlargement. 

The present will never be fully understood until the Orient be made to yield up 
her stores of ancient treasures. This is equally true of the moral and religious, 
as well as of the secular history of man. This explains the present activity of 
oriental scholars, in turning and overturning, unravelling and deciphering the 
records of the past. In the interests of this wmrk, three new Journals for oriental 
study have come into existence within six months. In October, 1883, appeared 
the first number of Literatur-Blatt fuer Orientalische Fhilologie , edited by Prof. Dr. 
Ernst Kuhn of Munich, aided by Johannes Klatt of Berlin. This Journal takes 
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up discussions of Oriental Languages in tlie bimdest sense. In January, we 
received the first number of Zeitscknft fuer Keilschriflforsckuny und Vencundte 
Gebiete , edited by Drs. Bezold and Hommel, Privat-doceuten in Munich, with the 
co-operation of Amiaud and Babelon of Paris, Lyon of Cambridge, and Pinches of 
London. This number contains articles by Schrader, Sayce, Guyard, Oppert and 
others. The intimate relationship between Assyrian and the other Semitic 
tongues and a strong corps of editors, bespeak a useful and profitable future 
for this Journal. Articles in both of these Journals are printed either in English, 
German, French, or Italian. 

In March, Hebraic a ventures to claim recognition as a periodical with a definite 
end in view, with a distinct and important work to accomplish. It shrinks from a 
comparison with the others just mentioned, or with those older Journals of which 
Germany is rightly so proud. It would be judged by what it desires and hopes to 
be, rather than by what it is. But what department of study can show the insti- 
tution of three such Journals within six months ? 


The question of the Intermediate Syllable probably never before formed the sub- 
ject of an article. It may be inquired, why consider a matter of comparatively so 
small importance ? It may be answered that no question, however insignificant, 
is a matter of small importance, when accuracy is desired. No student of Hebrew 
lias, in any sense, mastered that language who is unable to pronounce it correctly 
and without hesitation. But this is something no student can do, without a clear 
and intelligent understanding of the intermediate syllable. 

lie w r ho pronounces JjHjpp qiplu, and bidh-gath has evidently made an 

incorrect pronunciation. Why is it not better to pronounce such w’ords correctly, 
qi-Plu, bi-dh p ghath? It is true, some deny the existence of this syllable. We 
confess that the term intermediate is liable to be misunderstood, especially by 
beginners. Dr. Green defines the term clearly and is consistent in his use of it, 
but many who study his grammar misinterpret his meaning. In l 20. 2. a the 
syllable is called intci'mediate, as “ being in strictness neither simple nor mixed, 
but partaking of the nature of both.” Everything in \ 22. a is in accordance 
with this. The term is used, therefore, not, as many suppose, to indicate the 
l position of a certain syllable, but to indicate the nature. In many respects, the 
term half-open is preferable. The question has been asked us, wiiat do the old 
Jewish grammarians say about the so-called intemiediate syllable? We have 
referred this question for answer in our next number to two learned Hebraists of 
Chicago, Rabbi B. Felsenthal, and B. Douglass, Esq. 


It seems certain that w r e are on the eve of a new era in Semitic studies. This 
is due, we believe, more to the prominence now being assumed by the Assyrian 
than to all other causes combined. Assyrian is to do for Semitic what the San- 
skrit has done, and is doing for Indo-Germanic. The work done by Bopp, Mueller, 
Williams, Whitney and many others, in the one family, is being done in the other 
family by Delitzscli, Haupt, Schrader, Sayce, Lyon, Pinches and others. But the 
field is a very broad one. There is a loud call for men to come forward and devote 
themselves to this study. Could a more attractive work present itself to the mind 
of one who really desired to accomplish something? Why is it that so many 
students are entirely satisfied to do over what has already been done many times 
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before ? It is said, that the difficulties which one must overcome who would learn 
Assyrian are so many and so great that such work is entirely out of the question. 
This may have been true five years ago, hut it is not to-day. With Prof. Ilaupt 
at Baltimore, Prof. Brown at New York, and Prof. Lyon at Cambridge, what better 
advantages could be desired? We are assured, moreover, by an eminent Assyri- 
ologist, that the language is not so difficult as it is popularly supposed to be. To 
a man well-acquainted with Hebrew, Assyrian is no more difficult than is the 
Hebrew to one, who, for the first time, takes up Hebrew. At our request Profes- 
sor Lyon has kindly furnished a list of books for those who desire to begin the 
study of Assyrian. Not all of these books need be purchased at once. The list 
includes the most valuable books yet published in this department. Why should 
not every well furnished public library, whether of college or city, purchase a set 
of these books, and thereby render it possible for some one to take hold of this 
study, who for lack of means would otherwise he prevented V 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

1 . How is the vowel ft in the Hoph'al of verbs to be explained ? G. 
The form DDIil for !33pn* With this is to be compared Dt£^)i7 for 

from nt QBty and DpiH tor DIpH f rom Dip- In the origin” of) 

(= u+v) is evident. In the case of Dpl/T it has been suggested that Dlprb hy 
the transposition of 1, becomes Dp)H 5 an( * this DpIiT It may be, however,’ that 
both verbs V'jJ and yy merely follow the analogy of verbs V'fy The difficulty 
lies in the fact that while a of the Qal, Nipli., and Hiph, is heightened to a, and i 
of the Hiph. to e, the u is lengthened to an unchangeable u, rather than heightened 
to a changeable o. Unless some such explanation as the one given, which, in- 
deed, is only an expedient, is adopted, the ii must be regarded as irregular, and 
may he compared with the i of the Illpli.. where in accordance with the laws of 
the language, we should have expected <7, 

2. On what principle is the Article prefixed to the construct Infinitive. as 

in Gen. it., 9, jnj sito nruo XV.' !l,ld Jer - xxn -’ Ui > ’on runn wns'^n v 
It being understood that neither anTnfinitive construct nor a noun in the con- 
struct state may receive the article, it may be said : 

1) That four times out of seven (1 Kgs. vu., 14; llos. tv., G (twice); Dan. 
xn., *) njn treated as an abstract verbal noun, and not as an Infinitive con- 
struct, receives the article according to Gcs., 109. 3. c). Here may be compared 

(«) the nominal form njn which is also sometimes used as an Inf. (Ex. n., 4) ; 
and 

(&) the two cases of fOtt'n (1 Kgs. x., 19 and 2 Cliron. ix., 18); the former case 
showing that while the Inf., may be used as a noun, run the noun (cf. 
also rm, Gen. xl vi., 3) may he used as an Inf.; the latter showing the possihil- 

T " 

ity of the y'Jj Infinitive being used substantively. 

2) In Gen. il, 9, 17, where run is found not only with the article but also 
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with a following noun in some manner dependent on it, it is insufficient to say eith- 
er (a) that, contrary to the rule, AH has the article simply to make pj/ definite 
(Green" 1 s Chvestom.athy ), or (b) that this is one of twenty-live cases in which a noun 
in the construct state has the article ( Kalisch ), or (c) that AH' an Infinitive, has 
the article because Hi 3iB AH is regarded as one word (Keil). The true expla- 
nation is that AH’ a verbal substantive, receives the article as expressing an 
abstract idea, and governs an object in the accusative just as the verb from which 
it is derived would do. Although the verbal nouns, having the form of an Inf., 
are found both with the article and with the accusative, but never with both at 
the same time, AH' inasmuch as it is used as a substantive more than the other 
Infinitives, and receives in these texts (Gen. n., 9 and Jer. xxn., 16) a special em- 
phasis, not only as a noun has the article, but also as a verbal noun takes an 
accusative. 

3. Is the use of AN* as the sign of the definite object constant or somewhat 

variable? AIc< 

In answer to this question it may be said: 1) jHX is necessary only with pro- 
nominal suffixes where they must be separate from the verb ; (2) its use with nouns , 
is variable, being used more commonly before names of persons than of things ; 
3) it is used much more rarely in poetry than in prose, and in the earlier literature 
than in the later. The fullest treatment of the particle will be found in E wald's 
Hebrew Syntax, pp. 36-39. 

4. What is the force of the construct state in Tpbp* Ps. exxi., o ? 

e. c. H. 

Compare the same phrase in Judg. xx., 16 ; 2 Sam. xx. ; 9. The exact force of 
this case is expressed in English by a noun and an adjective, thy right hand; e. g. 

the right teg; pjp* the nght eyes , 1 Sam. xi., 2. The relation 

is the explicative or appositional, Ges . 114. 3, 110. 5; Mueller . 79; Ev'nhl , p. 88. 




RELITZSCH’S HEBREW AND ASSYRIAN.* 


This book is a reprint of seven articles printed in the Athnunmu May-August. 
1883. The purpose of the book is a definite one, viz., to show that not from Arabic, 
as hitherto, but from Assyrian, must be obtained the assistance needed in explain- 
ing (1) many Old Testament passages which have not yet been settled; (2) many 
single words, such as the names of certain animals referred to in the Levitieal law, 
the names of plants, nouns arid verbs of rare occurrence, and even verbs of com- 
mon use, some of which have several derivatives; (3) some grammatical questions. 
It is claimed that the value of Arabic, for Hebrew lexicography, has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that Assy riology is actually inaugurating a new era in this depart- 

* The Hebrew Language, viewed in the light of Assyrian Research. By I)k. Fkedeshic Dk- 
litzsch, Professor of A ssyriology in the University of Leipzig*. London: Williams & Norgato. 
7* 2X5. Pp. X 11. ,7V. Price, $1.25. 
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ment. The reasons nrgecl why Assyrian ought to be, and indeed is, more valuable, 
arc (1) the fact that the Babylonian and Hebrew peoples at one time dwelt together 
in long continued and close intercourse, and (2) the fact that the Assyrian and 
Hebrew literature were co-existent, while Arabic literature dates only from the 
seventh century of our era. Without entering into any criticism of the book we 
cite, for the information of those students whose attention has not been called to 
this subject, a few of the many examples presented: (1) (Pt *7rrJ) is usually 
explained by the Arabic to drink , hence to give to drink , lead to water , lead, 
guide. Assyriology shows that it is a synonym of P3*"l lie down, and HYJ rest. Of., 
in view of this, Ps. xxiii., 2, and 2 Ckron. xxxii., 22 with 1 Chron. xxn.,18. (2) 
OKI or DH (Job xxxix., 9-10) is neither (a) unicorn (cf. Ps. xxa., 21), nor (h) a 
kind of antelope (last two editions of Gesenius), nor (c) buffalo (Gres.), but is (d) 
the Assyrian nrau, “a strong-horned, fieree-lookiiig wild bull, skilled in climbing 
mountains, and whose colossal and formidable likeness was placed by the Assyrian 
kings, before the entrance of their palaces to ward off and terrify the approaching 
enemy." (3) is not the hud ding -month (cf. hud, flower), but — the Assyrian 
nisanu, the starting month , cf, J/DJ depart. (4) fnfT whence |nn father-in-law , 
is not from the Arabic meaning to cut , cut into (Ges. 8th ed.), the father-in-law 
gaining entrance to another family, but from Assyrian hatanu, to surround , protect, 
help . support; the parents-in-law, according to this, being those who support the 
young family. Cf. DP! father-in-law, JTlDH mother-in-law, from non surround , 

T T T T 

protect, -whence also HD If! wall. (5) fKlf flock, is not from an Arabic root mean- 
ing to be small, sick (Ges. 8th ed.), but is the same as the Assyrian senu, from a 
root which is synonymous with 31 t 3 i to he good , kind, the flock being so called be- 
cause of the tameness and gentleness of the animals composing it. (6) D1X is 

T T 

from a root — build, beget, and is the same as 73 son from m3, while HOIK 

T T » ,T T T T 

is the cultivated ground. (7) mother, ns# cubit, and nax nation, are from 

.. T — T \ 

(in Assyrian root meaning he icidc, whence ummu (== DNX die. womb, a roomy re- 
ceptacle for the child, mother; ammatu (= f7E)N)» width, length, cubit; ummu ( — 

T - 

rrss), nation, a vast or numerous body of men. Space forbids tbe insertion of 

T \ 

other examples. Professor Delitzsch has completed a Hebrew dictionary along 
with his Assyrian dictionary, but is uncertain whether he shall publish it at once. 


LEHRBUCH BEE ISfEUHEBRAEISCHEN SPRACHE.* 


We have before us only the Prospectus of this volume from which we gather the 
following facts. To do thorough work in the study of post-biblical literature is 
rendered possible only by having a knowledge of the variations of the modern from 
the post-biblical Hebrew. No good assistance in this department of study lias been 
furnished. Nor has there existed any bibliography of the subject such as would be 
of service to a Christian student. For a long time, Dr. Strack has been intending 
to supply tbe demand by furnishing a text-book which should serve both as a gram- 
mar and as a reading-book. The prominence which the study of Rabbinica has 


* Lehrbuch tier Neuhehraeiselien Sprache und Llteratur , von Hermann L. Strack und Cart. 
Siegfried. I. Grammatik der Neuhebraeischen Sprache, Card Siegfried; II. Abriss der 
Neuhebraeischen Literatnr, Hermann L, Strack. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: H. Rcuther. 
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recently assumed in the German Universities has compelled a more speedy com- 
pletion of the book than was originally proposed. At the request of Ur. Struck, 
therefore, Carl Siegfried has prepared in accordance with a general outline furnish- 
ed, the grammatical portion of this volume. Ur. Struck 's work in the literature of 
the department is intended to give a general survey of the most important writings 
and to furnish the student a motive and basis for still further study. Only a few 
articles that appear in Journals have been included in the list. Tf the undertaking 
meets with favor Ur. Strack promises to enlarge this second part into a small vol- 
ume. A third part which is yet to follow will contain a Clire stoma thy, Vocabulary, 
and a list of the most important abbreviations. The preface closes with the 
expression of a hope that by means of this volume the study of Jewish literature, 
in many respects so important, which in Buxtorf’s time was zealously pursued, and 
has produced rich fruits, may bloom into a rich and vigorous life. 


B ALLIN’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 


The noteworthy feature of this grammar is' the fact that the " Exercises," Eng- 
lish into Hebrew as well as Hebrew into English, consist almost entirely of phrases 
and sentences taken from the Bible. This is certainly a better plan than that of 
manufacturing short meaningless clauses, adopted in many grammars; but it is in 
many respects impracticable. "Wo do not believe that the ordinary student will he 
able to do satisfactory work with this grammar. The principles are stated in a 
confusing and disconnected manner. There is no uniformity of statement, and no 
continual reference, as there should lie, to the great underlying laws of the. language, 
which govern the inflection throughout. Numerous instances might be selected of 
faulty, misleading and even incorrect statements. One will suffice: “8 123. In verbs 
having one of the letters J, 1, & or in the root, those letters take tfagexh 

fene when preceded by a silent sheva, excepting: — (o) In the construct infinitive 
Kal with the prefixes ^ as !3r03; verbs with the aspirate as the 

third radical never take a dugesh hne in it, as O/VD’ Here (1) the Slrva 

is not silent but vocal, and (2) such a statement as (/>), the only reference to this 
peculiarity of the Imperative, is manifestly inaccurate and insufficient. 

With every sentence in the Exercises, there is given the book, chapter and verse 
of the Bible in which this is found. This, it seems, would be sufficient to render 
the Exercises, valuable though they are, of little service to the learner. It is 
better to place the “key” to grammatical exercises only in the hands of teachers. 
The typography is accurate, and the book itself is a model of beauty so far as ex- 
ecution and arrangement go. It is an interesting fact that it is prepared by a 
sister and a brother. 
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A PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTION IN NEW YORK. 

By Isaac II. Hall, Pn. D., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The most important of the Phoenician inscriptions in the di Cesnola collection, 
in Hew York, like most of the others on marble in the same collection, came 
from a temple on a tongue of land between the salines and the sea, south-west of 
the modern Marina or Scala of Larnaca. The temple was dedicated, as appears 
from the inscriptions, to a deity named Eshmun-Melqarth, or Esculapius-IIercu- 
les ; probably identical with the Greek Palsemon or the Roman Portumnus or 
Portumus. Hot far away was a temple to Artemis Paralia, or Diana of the sea- 
shore, which may call to mind the story of Iphigenia as priestess of Artemis 
among the Taurians. The date of this inscription, like that of most of the rest, 
is in the fourth century B. G. This inscription has been published before, but 
always imperfectly or incorrectly, by Rodiger in MonatsbericM dev Eoniglich 
Preussischen Akademie dev Wissenschaften zu Berlin , for May, 1870 ; by Schroder 
in same for May, 1872 ; and by Renan in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. It 
originally consisted of eight lines ; and almost all the lacunce may easily be filled. 
The following is its transliteration in Hebrew letters, putting letters supplied in 
brackets : 

p 'Tltfi to "pn 
1 ’no 'pn pofrD] 
t2'N fN II nmo PHN‘] 

PjfrK -or KJtDTl |n»] 

[?wj p mp'jDW 
[ptfP TIKP C]tm] 

[mptaotyw 

In English : “In the year — of king Pumiathon king of Citium and Idalium, 
son of Melekyathon king of Citium and Idalium, these [are] two offerings which the 
god’s (?) servant ’Ebedmelqarth son of [’Ebed-] Resliepli gave and dedicated to his 
Lord, to the Lord Eshmun-Melqarth.” 

The first line is supplied from the matter of other inscriptions and the neces- 
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sity of the ease; and the supplied matter is justified by the few strokes which 
remain of the letters of that line. The other matter to be supplied is obvious, 
till we come to the end of line five. At first the appeared to be the last letter of 
the line, and the natural supply suggested was ♦J-j, making the word mean “ of 
his (or, my) Lord.” But is there, plainly; which requires, apparently, pa 
or or either of which is good in Phoenician ; but the middle one of 

the three would be plural. In the last line there was room for the common close 
of such inscriptions ; and it may have been there. It would be “ May he 
bless.” The word supplied at the end of line six may be said to be uncertain; 
but it was some word of composition with the following CjEJ^n]. This last word, 
alone, is an epithet of Apollo. Several different w r ords enter into composition 

with it to form proper names. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add here that * is 

a suffix of the third person in Phoenician, as well as of the first. The tenor of 
this inscription, standing by itself, may make it doubtful whether it is to be con- 
sidered first person or third ; but test cases of the sort show it generally to be of 
the third ; and as such it gives the better sense here. 

Concerning the first line, I have observed that the day and month are not 
uniformly given, in addition to the year of the sovereign’s reign, when the 
inscription (as here) records the offering of a private person. There was evi- 
dently no room for the day and the month in the line ; while as above supplied, 
the number of letters tallies well with that of the other lines severally. 


THE PSALMS WITH THEIE SUPERSCRIPTIONS, 
Including Kind of Poem, Author, and Musical Directions, with some 

remarks on these. 

By Barnard C. Taylor. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Upland, Pa. 


No. of Ps. Kind, Author. 

BOOK I. 

Musical Directions. 


Pss. 1. 
Ps. 3. 

and 2. No notes. 

Tier o "in 1 ? 

ff?D 

(9-3, 5, 9.) 

“ 4. 

U (l 

moo*? 

(9-3, 5.) 

“ 5. 

U It 

nfrmrr^ 


u 6. 

U U 

11 rwot nrm 


" 7. 

pw 

“ rf?D 

(18-6. ) 

“ 8. 

TOO 

“ rvrurrty 


“ 9. 

U ll 

“ p^roo-ty “• 

i . 

(21-17, 21.) 

“ 10. 
“ 11. 

No notes. 

1 1 


“ 12. 

fiero 

’rwoBrrty 

u 


“ 13. 

u n 


“ 14. 

k 

ll 


“ 15. 

u 1 1 




* The figures give No. of verses in Ps. and verses that end with nbo- 
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No. of Ps. Kind. Author. 

Ps. i6. orpD -in'? 

“ 17 . 

“ 18. 

“ is- tod 
“ 20 . 

21 u “ 

44 22 . 

41 23. 

“ -24. 

44 25. 

“ 26. “ 

u 27. “ 

“ 28. “ 

u 29 ** 11 

44 30. 

44 31. 

44 32. fyStPO 

41 33. 

44 34. 

44 35. 

4k 36. 

44 37. 

•• 38. niara 

44 39. 

’ 4 40. 



vyn 1 ? 

pm* 1 ? 


41. 


BOOK II. 

[ toera mp-*nb rivjD 1 ? 


44 44. 

u u 

u 

rf?D (27-9.) 

4 : 45 . 

U It 

“ 


44 46. 

i k 


“ (12-4,8,12.' 

44 47. 

TOD 

“ 

“ (10-4.) 

44 48. 

“ "W “ 


“ (15-9.) 

44 49. 

n u 

u 

“ (21-14, 16.) 

44 50. 



“ (23-6.) 

44 51. 

, “ tiT? 

It 


44 52. 


u 

“ (11-5, 7.) 

44 53. 

U U 

rfrno-ty 


44 54. 

it U 

“ nnn 

“ (9-5.) 

44 55. 

t‘ (t 

ruDja 

“ (24-8, 20.) 

44 56. 

D fDD 

“ D‘pm D7K rUV"7T 

44 57. 

u “ 

nnerrat 

TT7D (12-4,7.) 

44 58. 

u u 

“ nmyn-'PN 


44 59. 

u t. 

“ nner™ 

“ (18-6, 14.) 

44 60. 

“ idii “ 

“ rvny jwty 

“ (14-6.) 

44 61. 

“ 

“ nru-ty 

“ (9-5.) 
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No. of Ps. Kind. 

Author. 

Musical Directions. 


Ps. 62. 
“ 63. 

TOO 

u 

in'? 

a 

moo 1 ? pnin-py 

nPD (13-5,9.) 

“ 64. 

u 

u 

“ 



tl 65. 

u 

Tty “ 

u 



u 66. 

u 

it 

“ 

tt 

(20-4,7,15.) 

11 67. 

it 

a 

“ nrjjo 

tt 

(8-2,6.) 

u 68. 

tt 

it tt 

tt 

“ outyity-py 

tt 

(36-8,20,33.) 

“ 60. 


a 



u 70. 


it 

“ lorn*? 



“ 71. 






u 72. 


noptyp 

BOOK III. 



Ps. 73. 
“ 74. 

noro 

P^O 

t i D «‘ 7 

mao'? nntyn-pK 



“ 75. 

noro 

Ti!’ “ 

nPo (n-4.) 

u 76. 

a 

a tt 

“ JT3*m 

tt 

(13-4,10.) 

“ 77. 
“ 78. 

tt 

P»3tyo 

it 

tt 

u jtniT-Py 

tt 

(21-4, 10, 16.)' 

u 79. 

noro 

tt 

“ nnjr ootyty-pN 



“ 80. 

tt 

tt 



u 81. 


tt 

“ muTnjr 

tt 

(17-8.) 

“ 82. 

it 

tt 

tt 

(8-2.) 

“ 83. 

u y& 

a murrPy 

tt 

(19-9.) 

“ 84. 

tt 

mp-ooP 

tt 

(13-5, 9.) 

“ 85. 

tt 

1 a 

t; 

tt 

(14-3.) 

u 86. 

nPfin 

in 1 ? 



“ 87. 

"noro Tty mp-ooP 

tt 

(7-3, 6.) 

“ 88. j 

P’OtyO 

bt r 1. 1. 

[OMP 

tt 

nnyp nPno-Py 

i“ 

S 

(19-8, 11.) 

“ 89. 

P’OE'O 

pTNP 

npD (53-5, 38, 46, 49.> 



BOOK IY. 



Ps. 90. 

n*?£3n 

ntyo 1 ? 




“ 91. 

No notes. 





a 92. 

Tty Tioro 

notyn dvP 



“ 93- 

97. No notes. 




“ 98. 

noro 





“ 99. 

No notes. 





“ 100. 

min 1 ? 

noro 




“ 101. 

"noro 

in'? 




“ 102. 

“ 103. 

nPsn 

in'? 




u 104- 

106. No notes. 







BOOK V. 



Ps. 107. 

No notes. 





“ 108. 

noro in 1 ? 




“ 109. 

noro 

tt 

muoP 
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.No. of Ps. Rind. Author. Musical Directions. 


Ps. 110. nOD Tn*? 

“ 111-119. No notes. 




“ iso. nVwon no 
“ i2i. row? no 
“ 122-134. nitron no 

“ (122, 124, 131, 133. in'?) 




“ (127. ntfittfr) 

“ 135—137. No notes. 

“ 138. Tl 1 ? 

“ i39. noo 

nyjD 1 ? 

nb d 


■“ 140. “ “ 

it 

(14-4, 6, 9.) 

“ 141 
u 142. 

u H3. dioro 

“ 144. 

“ i45. dddd 
u 146 — 150. No notes. 



(12-6.) 


Let me call attention to some of the facts presented in this table. And first it 
will be noticed that in Book I., containing forty-one psalms, the term oc- 

curs but once, rfjfln once, nroo once, once, (the only time in the whole 
■collection) while *T)OtD occurs twenty-two times. But four of these psalms are 
without any notes, and these only are anonymous, the other thirty-seven being 
ascribed to David. is prefixed to nineteen. Other notes are prefixed to 

nine, 'indicating the time, instrument, kind of voices or occasion to which the 
psalm was adapted. The term occurs in eight. 

In the 2nd Book, containing thirty psalms (counting the 42nd and 43rd as one) 
the first three are termed ‘jOtPD, the next not named (except the term the 
next five termed TOD? the next four *7*3^0, then five OfDO, one not named, 
then seven ‘TOO or T10fD> the las t tour not named. 

The first seven are ascribed to the sons of Korah, the next to Asaph, and the 
rest to David except the last to Solomon (?) and three anonymous. 

is prefixed to all but five. Fifteen have other notes prefixed indicating 
the tune, &c. 

The term occurs in seventeen of the thirty. 

In the 3rd Book, containing seventeen psalms, the term dlOfO occurs twelve 
times, rr’nan once, hwa three times and once in the double title of the 88th 
psalm. The first eleven are ascribed to Asaph, then two to the sons of Korah, one 
to David, two more to the sons of Korah, and the last to Ethan. None are anony- 
mous. is prefixed^to eight. Seven have other notes indicating tune, &c. 

The term occurs in eleven. 

In the 4th Book, containing seventeen psalms, the term d^Sil is given to two, 
"dlOfD four, while eleven are not named. One is ascribed to Moses, two to Da- 
vid and the rest are anonymous. No other musical directions occur. 

In the 5th Book, containing’forty-four psalms, the term TOO is given to seven, 
VD8PD to one i d*?dn t0 one to fifteen, the remaining twenty 

not named. Fifteen are ascribed to David, (three of these occurring together in 
one group, and eight in another), and one to Solomon. The other twenty-eight are 
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anonymous- is only prefixed to three, and occurs in but two, no 

other musical notes appear. 

Now it will be observed that in the 4th and 5th Books, containing fifty-one 
psalms, there are no directions for the choir whatever except with four psalms , 
and these are Davidic. While of the first eighty-nine psalms sixty-five have such 
directions. If, as is claimed by some, the collection of psalms was especially ar- 
ranged for the Second Temple, why do we not find the most choice notes with the 
later psalms? 

The way in which they occur clearly indicates a more elaborate service of song 
with the former Temple. And this corroborates the statements found in Chron- 
icles. 

It seems certain that these “notes ” were not added by some late editor, but 
have been retained as they "were found with the various psalms when they were 
put in their present form. 

The occurrence of “ notes ” with only the four psalms in the 4th and 5th Books, 
tends to confirm the genuineness of their ascription to David. And the fact that 
there are some of David’s writing in the later Books renders it probable that all 
ascribed to him were written by him. Of course internal proof may contradict 
this probability. 

The question then arises : How is it that we find Davidic psalms in the last 
Book? And this suggests the future question : When were the psalms arranged 
in the five Books as we have them? There are different answers to this 
question. One view is that the 1st Book was collected about the time of David, 
the second in the days of Ilezekiah, when the collector thought he had all the Da- 
vidic psalms, the 3rd probably in the days of Josiah, and the 4th and 5th after the 
Exile. But the question arises: How were Davidic psalms preserved (especially 
if unknown), during nearly 600 years, apart from the book or books of Psalms? 
The reply by some is that these are not David’s writings. This reply, however, 
is only necessitated by the theory of gradual collection. Others say there was no- 
attempt to produce a collection for the Temple service till after the Exile, and 
then the collection was made from earlier smaller collections. The musical notes, 
however, point clearly to the service of the first Temple. 

Taking into consideration all the facts, is there no more in favoy of the view 
that the psalms were put in their present form and divisions, near the close of the 
period of the production of the Psalms, and that the collector rearranged collec- 
tions used in the first Temple and added psalms not before collected ! In favor of 
this view could be urged the classification according to author, kind of psalm, use 
of the Divine name, and chronology. Whatever view is taken, it is evident that 
no one principle of classification has been followed. 

Without entering into a discussion of the manner of collecting and arranging, I 
would especially urge the proof furnished by the “ choir notes ” that the use of the 
psalms prevailed in the first Temple. And this fact may further help us in deter- 
mining to what extent the Hebrew writings generally were collected , and in what 
esteem they were held before the Exile. 

I w T ould call attention to the figures in the table with the word which 

show the number of verses in the psalm and the verses which end with It 

will be observed that in four psalms the term appears at the end of the psalm. 
Will its position help us to determine whether it means u to rest” or “repeat” or 
“let the instruments strike up,” “let the song rise higher,” or disprove all of 
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these meanings? In no psalm does it occur more than three times except in the 
eighty-ninth, where it occurs four times. One certain thing about it is that it is 
so ancient that nothing certain can be determined as to its significance. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW AND ASSYRIAN PHILOLOGY. 

By Dr. K. Kohler. 

New Yoi’k City. 


i- w = the cock. This is the Rabbinical explanation of Job xxxvm., 36, 
which Delitzsch in his excellent commentary on Job, p. 468, adopts in preference 
to any other. He derives the name from HDD = discern, see, hence “the morn- 
ing-seer.” The Arabic word ^fl thukhai = cock connects, says Delitzsch, rather 
with the root == to be strong, reminding of — man, another Rab- 
binical (and Syrian) name for cock. As to the latter, I do not venture to bring in 
the Hindoo name 1 Kgs. x., 22 = peacock for comparison. But it is remark- 
able that the word sikkim occurs .in the Izdubar legends. In Smith’s Chal- 

dean Account of Genesis p. 184, the 12tli and 13th line of the first fragment is 
given thus : u The spirits of Erech Suburi turned to Sikkim and went out in com- 
panies.” This corresponds to the preceding verse : “ The gods turned to flies and 
flew away in droves.” In Sayce’s second edition of Smith’s Genesis, however, I find 
on p. 193 the word sikkim (which Pr. Delitzsch has also in his German edition) 
translated with cocks . 

That the the spirits ” stood in close relation to cocks in Oriental and 

Occidental mythology, is known to all those versed in the subject. The Rabbis, 
see Talmud Berachotli 6 * and 7 H , believe the spirits had cock’s legs and their pres- 
ence could be ascertained through cocks. 

2. ** 7 ^ pf Ps. l., 11, corresponding to the preceding is translated 

all that moves about, roams on the fields. A Rabbinical tradition in Midrasli 
Rabba Leviticus Par. XXII. takes pf as a gigantic bird , large enough to obscure 
the sun by its wings, which occupies the same position among the birds as the 
Leviathan among the fishes and the Behemoth among the wild beasts. That the 
JfVl 1 ? mopQ are mythical animals, and not the common Crocodile and the 
Walrus, would have been admitted long ago but for the theological bias prevail- 
ing in Biblical philology. A striking parallel to the Leviathan of Job and the 
Psalmist is offered in the Crocodile Maco son of Set of the Egyptian Ritual of 
the Dead XXXI. and XXXII. (quoted in Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic p. 97) and 
in the Dragon Tihamat , the scaly monster 3iT1 with which Bel Marduk fights at 
the time of the creation. The Egypt! on derivation of Behemoth was exploded long 
ago, but our conservative professors of Hebrew still adhere to it as to any other 
dogma. Let one read the description of the Leviathan in Job and that of Mid - 
gardes worm in Horse Mythology (Anderson p. 99) and he will perhaps find the 
poetry to come nearer the truth than reality does. But to return to our mythical 
giant-bird Ziz — pf, I think it is the same mentioned in Assyrian Mythology as the 
divine bird Zu (cf. Sayce ed. of Smith’s Chaldean Genesis p. 122 f. where this 
storm-bird Zu is identified with the Arabian Roc and the Chinese storm-bird 
u which in flying obscures the sun ”}. About this divine bird Zu we are told that 
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“lie went out as the god Ungal Turda to a remote mountain far away from all 
habitation to become a storm-bird (see Lenormant’s Magic, Germ. ed. p. 128), and 
the story reminds one vividly of the Persian Simurgh [and the bird Kamek, 
(probably Simurgh the correct reading Spiegel Eran. Alterthumsk. III. p. 561), 
which also u obscures the sun with its wings ”]. The Simurgh or “ giant-bird ” is, 
like Zu, endowed with the miraculous powers of restoring life and health, and 
many of the Oriental and Occidental legends about life-restoring powers possess- 
ed by great magicians like Virgil, Paust, Maimonides , Theophrastus can be traced 
back to the Zu-Simurgh legend. I refer here to H, Petermann’s “Reisen im 
Orient II. 106-109, Legends of the Mandeans,” which collection of folk tales 
seems to have escaped the notice of C. R. Conder in his recent most instructive 
w r ork on Heth and Moab in his treatment of the Zir (Sal) legends on pp. 356-362. 
There can be little doubt, also, that the Rabbinical legend of the big egg of Bar 
Yochni “O J13P3 which in breaking inundated sixty cities and felled three 
hundred cedar trees (Bechoroth 57*>) belongs to the same class. Compare Hy grin’s 
Fables 197 “ The Egg of Venus” (Davkina = ?)• 

In what connection this bird Zu stands to the nest of precious stones “ in the 
forest of the Gods,” mentioned in table IX. of the Izdubar legend, I do not 
venture to express any opinion, but that' the Chemb in Ezekiel xxvm. “the bird 
on the mountain of the gods who walks in the midst of stones of fire and all kinds 
of precious stones” must also be reckoned among this class of mythical storm- 
birds is certain (see Cheyne Isa. r., 36-37 and n., 272 f.). The son and the kin- 
dred spirits of the god Ungal Turda or Zu, and of Marduk were, indeed, the 
guardians of the precious stones in the bowels of the earth. 

The relation of the Prometheus legend to the Zu bird and his wife “the god- 
dess of perfumes,” Sayce has hinted at in his Babylonian Literature p. 40. 

3 . nan and TTI7 are generally explained as simple interjections for which a 

T V T ** 

derivation is deemed unnecessary. A deeper examination into such words has. 
however, disclosed the fact that these, too, were originally regularly articulated 
words, and this rule applies to our two words as well. They were originally used 
as exclamations of woe at the mourning over Tammuz (= Adonis) and the full 
words were: hk v in and m nrr“ Woe oh brother ! Woe oh friend !” Thus the 

T 

passage in Jer. xxii., 18 has been happily explained by the weeping of Isthar and 
Kharimat over the dead Tammuz their husband and brother (Chaldean Genesis 
p. 246 f.), and these lively airs gradually became popular exclamations. Compare 
the exact parallel offered by the Egyptian Maneros and the Phoenician Ailinos 
^J<) song derived from the lamentations of Isis and Xeplithys over Osiris 
and from the Adonis festivals in Greece. 

4. Many Cabbalistic ideas can now be directly traced back to Chaldea, as e. g. 

the the evil incrustations of impure and malign spirits which can be dis- 

pelled by magic spells of holy names (see Delitzsch's Chaldean Genesis p. 295 and 
Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, Germ. ed. p. 75); the warding off of evil by holy 
things (idols) placed at the entrance of houses, the exact parallel to Bible texts put 
at the Jewish door posts JlflfO) and magic texts with knots fastened to the 
body or garments like the phylacteries and the knots of the 

fringes of (compare Lenormant’s Magic and Sorcery p. 45 f). Even the 

sacred name with its magical powers is already a secret of the god Ilea or Maruduk 
whose weapon of fifty heads, the murderous weapon of Anu, the god of heaven, 
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“ the low of lightning ” with which Anu, or he, dispels the evil spirits, the sun of 
“ fifty faces ” annihilates all hostile powers, (Chaldean Genesis p. 86 f ). He commu- 
nicated the names of the fifty gods to men in order to exorcise the demoniacal 
powers (eodem p. 79). 

5. The word used in oaths, appears from the Assyrian to have been a real 

incantation or invocation, and not merely an assertion like “yes” or “true.” And 
this throws a certain light on the Amen, Amen which the woman tried for jealousy 
had to speak at the ordeal (Slum. Y., 22). To the custom of drinking charmed 
water as a trial compare the modern practice of the Arabs in Conder’s Heth and 
Moal, p. 343, and the old Chaldean or Accadian practice, Lenormant’s Magic, p. 72. 

6. A parallel to the angels which pull the sun along the heavens in his going 
in and out mentioned in Midrash Yalkut to Ps. xix. is found in Lenormant’s 
Ghaldaische Magie p. 187. 

7. The name Zikkurat for pyramidal towers in Assyria and Babylonia 

offers, I think, the explanation of the Biblical 11*13 fX the pyramidal form of the 
smoke of the incense on the altar. It is perhaps not going too far to derive the 
word “15! = record, like = name from = high place, and 13f = prom- 

inence, in which sense the word KrVTDf u * iea<i J° r( *an,’ 5 ‘‘ liea( * °f Euphrates,” 
occurs in the Talmud, and not from progeny which preserves the “memory” 

or nor, the male. 

8. I close with the question whether the Assyrian word Sumlat = might, in 
Smith’s History of Sennacherib, offers a clue to the curious name Sarlath Sarlani 
El, under which title the Maccabean history has come down to us according to 
the words of Origen ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW SYNONOMY. 

By Rev. P. A. 'Nordbll, 

New London, Conn. 


II. 

fix, mm m- *??n, ppi. rrjm 

We encounter here a group of synonymes expressing the general notion of 
power. To discriminate them sharply from one another is not easy. The He- 
brew writers themselves did not always mark the distinctions accurately, for 
we often find them using one or another with no apparent reason for the choice. 
ISTor in general have these distinctions been noted in ancient translations. With 
the exception of f!3, which the Septuagint almost invariably renders laxk, no 
fixed rules seem to have been observed in translating these words into either 
Greek or Latin. Perhaps it would be unreasonable to expect accurate dis- 
criminations in an ancient tongue, since even in modern languages the corres- 
ponding terms are continually blending in signification and interchanging in 
usage. 

pK, from the unused radical ptf which means primarily to breathe, derives 
its meaning of power from the hard breathing, the panting, occasioned by the 
expenditure of power, by that which is done anhelatus ictibus. This meaning 
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appears clearly in the working one’s self wfcary, hence fatigue, trouble, 
sorrow. From the supposed analogy of newly broken land yielding its richest 
strength to the first crop, P* became a poetical designation of procreative 
force and its first fruits, Gen, xlix., 3. The signification of power develops in 
as in n*> the further signification of substance, riches,— that which is 
obtained by the exertion of power; in the same manner the German u Yermo- 
gen” designates both ability and property. 

In the conception of power springs from the primary reference of its 

root “OJ to the act of binding, making fast, compressing, which is also the 
sense of the Arab. Like pjtf it points to the outward manifestation of 

power rather than to its inward possession. fry) 2^1 differs from pft, however, 
in that while the latter looks more to the exercise of physical or personal 
strength (Job xn., 16, Isa. xl., 29), the former looks to the putting forth of 
power in its largest sense. But fn'DJ* like K Q^ T °s t while referring originally 
to bodily strength, soon abandons this restricted notion, and passes into the 
broader conception of self-asserting might, rule, or lordship,— from power to 
might, from dvva/uc to SwaarEla. This last, accordingly, is its most frequent 
rendering in the Septuagint. Hence n‘TDJ becomes pre-eminently the designa- 
tion of divine, or royal autocratic power, which is able to execute its purposes, 
and to vindicate itself against opposition. In post-biblical Hebrew God himself 
is called simply the Almighty, whose creative and sustaining power 

is manifested throughout the universe (cf. Levy’s Heu-hebr. u. cliald. Worterb.). 
Traces of this usage are found even in the Hew Testament, as in Matt, xxvi., 
24. The use of the plural riTVDJb like the Syr. ]£c- r A^ to designate the 
mighty works of God, or miracles in their positive aspect, follows naturally 
from preceding usages. 

Unlike which in every signification points to the manifestation of 

power, represents power as quiescent, latent. The former is dynamic and 
extensive, the latter static and intensive. This conception springs doubtless 
from the primary meaning juicy , marrowy (Fiirst), hence full of life, and of the 
robust strength which accompanies fullness and freshness of life. Thus the 
Psalmist (xxii., 16) exclaims, u My strength, fij), is dried up like a potsherd;” 
and Job (xxi., 24), enumerating evidences of strength, speaks of the breasts 
being full of milk, and the bones moistened with marrow. The proper equiv- 
alent of TO, therefore, is strength, Icxvc, robur , inherent capacity of power, 
whether of body (Jud. xvi., 5, and so in most instances), or of mind (Prov. 
xxiv., 5, Dan. i. 5 5). Hence also the Babbins designated the five senses of man 
cnxy. v nims n and vegetative power as flfTOl? ITD (Nork’s Hebr., chald. 

T T : v . T • : - 

u. rabbin. Worterb.). These inward and outward aspects of power are clearly 
discriminated in 1 Chron. xxix., 12. rraji ro (and also in Septuagint 

t<?xk K- fivvaareta and in the Yulg. virtus etpotentia ), where fJD covers merely the 
idea of passive, indwelling power, and fH'GJ conveys the notion of sovereign 
power actively manifested in authority and dominion. Both terms are equally 
appropriate in denoting the almighty power of God, considered from different 
points of view. Even in such a passage as Jer. x., 12, where the creation of 
the earth is ascribed to the nil of God, the reference is chiefly to that inher- 
ent omnipotence of which creation is the external evidence. 
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another term for power, is from of which the root fy, Arab, 
has the primary meaning to make fast or secure. From this arises the kin- 
dred notion of strength; more especially strength divine (1 Chron. xvi., 11), 
human (Ezek. xxx., 6), or brute (Job xli. 22 [14]), employed for offensive or de- 
fensive purposes. As a fitting and frequent designation of divine power, it not 
only embraces fO and mna in their inward and outward aspects of power, 
but adds to these its own peculiar shade of significance, jy is not simply 
mm God’s sovereign might, but this might actively enlisted in behalf of 
the poor and oppressed who cry unto him for help (Ps. lxvi., 3); it is not 
simply pQ, God’s inherent strength, but this strenglit viewed as a secure re- 
fuge, an impregnable bulwark against every foe who threatens the welfare of 
God’s people (Ps. xxviii., 7): Even in Ps. vm., 2 (3) has the signification 
of bulwark, defense, which God has created out of the mouth of babes. 

There is a number of words which, like mm, derive their signification 
of power from the sense of tying fast, binding together, girding tightly. This 
meaning always proceeds from the primary idea of turning, encircling, wind- 
ing. Hence these words, pjpj, PlptH are to be distinguished from each 
other only as in actual usage they pass into various significations wherein the 
conception of power still remains central and controlling. Thus *p*ph f roin ^Pb 
develops its conception of power along the line of personal valor, considered of as 
something with which a man is tightly encircled, “Thou hast girded me with ^n> 5> 
2 Sam. xxii., 40. As womanly virtue corresponds to manly valour, each being 
considered a distinguishing characteristic, *?TF becomes, moreover, the desig- 
nation of virtue in woman, as it does of bravery in man. lake pX ^ signi- 
fies also wealth, riches, viewing these not simply as material equivalents for 
energy expended, but, poetically, as acquisitions won by valorous enterprise, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. It does not exclude the notion of forcible 
acquisition, as suggested by Delitzsch (Jobxx., 15), for the word has no refer- 
ence to the moral quality of the act by which the riches are obtained. That 
it points to acquisition by bold, successful ventures, rather than by the slow 
process of natural accumulation is indicated by the use of the phrase ^pf pjfcj^ 
both in the sense of doing valiantly (Ps. lx., 14), and of getting wealth, (Deut. 
vm., 17, 18); cf. the English phrase “ making money.” Hence also the frequently 
recurring phrase ^pf 

pfpf with its derivatives means properly to wind around tightly, as e. g. by 
throwing the arms about anything, whether for the purpose of holding it fast, 
or of holding it up; hence the exertion of power in seizing, or in supporting. 
It is used in Gen. xli., 51, to indicate the tight grip with which the famine 
held the land. In connection with a house or city it expresses the idea of holding 
up, repairing, fortifying that which is about to fall. It is also used figuratively 
to denote the act of holding up the weak hands, that is, making anyone cour- 
ageous in the pursuit of any desired end. “Hence, in this way, its frequent 
connection with the heart, the physical heart of flesh and blood, the seat of 
animal and sentient vigor, or, if it is predicated of the heart in a more 
spiritual sense, it is as the supposed seat of emotions and desires, having 
ing no reference to the moral state of that heart, but only to its spiritual 
firmness in carrying out its purposes or impulses, good or bad. Nothing can 
be farther from the real meaning of this phrase [pfjnfl HUT ptfTIL 
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as thus applied, than any idea of rendering hard or cruel what in itself, and 

without this, was mild and compassionate It means the giving strength, 

firmness, tightness, to a cowardly heart whether that heart be morally good or 
had. Here in the case of Pharaoh it was a base evil heart that God tight- 
ened, strengthened, hardened. It was the only way in which it could be made 
to reveal itself It was as though there had been given to his base, coward- 

ly spirit an invigorating cordial; that is an heart-strengthener ” (Taylor Lewis 
in Princeton Beview, March, 1883, pp. 187-188; an admirable exegesis of the above 
troublesome and often misunderstood passage.) 


PIRKE ABOTH ; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 

By Bev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

9 Allegheny, Pa. 


Translated from the Hebrew Edition of Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, Germany.* 

[What is included in brackets is by the translator]. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. Moses 1 received the Law 2 on Mount Sinai 3 and delivered 4 it to Joshua 5 , and 
Joshua to the elders 6 , and the eldeis to the prophets 7 , and the prophets delivered 
it to the men of the Great Synagogue 8 . They said three things : be deliberate in 
judgment, and raise up many disciples, and make a fence about the law 9 . 

* Dr. Pick has not translated all the “ notes” published in Professor Strack’s edition. Many of 
the “ notes ” in this edition are intended only as an aid in the study of the text. These and some 
others have been omitted for lack of space.— [Editor.] 

1 Lev. xxvi., 46. 

2 i. e., Both the written and unwritten law. 

s i. e., Prom God. In the Talmud we often meet with the phrase TOD TOD 1 ? ro?H [i. e., a 
rule according to Moses from Sinai.] Eduyoth viii., 7: Jadayim iv., 3. 

4 From nDD tradere, transmit, comp, v., 8; from this is derived JYiDD tradition, especially the 
tradition respecting the explanation of the Bible, the oral law, iii., 13. Comp. Matth. xv., 2, 
7t agadoatg t&v ngeafl vregov. The .word came also to denote the tradition concerning the text 
of the Bible, Massora. 

s Josh, i., 7. Numb, xxvii., 18-21. 

e Josh, xxiv., 31 [Judg. ii., 7]. 

’ Jer. vii., 26. 

« According to tradition an assembly which convened after the return from Babylonia, which 
for a long time decided over all legal (religious) matters. See Neh., ix., 10. Comp. Joh. Eberh. 
Rm,DktiribedcSynagoga Magna, Vtrecht VIM-, C. Aurivillus, Dtssertationes (ed. J. D. Michaelis), 
Goett. and Leip. 1790, p. 139-160; A. Th. Hartmann, DU Verbtndung des Alten Testaments mtt dem 
Neuen, Hamburg, 1831, p. 120-166: Abr. Kuenen, Overdemannen der groote Synagnge, Amst. 1876; 
[D. Hoffman, TJeber die Maenner der grossen Yersammlung in Magazin fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, Berlin, 1883, p. 45 sq]. The legal traditions, it is true, were preserved by the scribes, 
but also further developed. 

0 [Mr. Westeott, in quoting this sentence, remarks: “The difficulty of social and national life, 
the conflicting interests of ruler and subject, the anxious effort to realize in practice the integrity 
of state and citizen, when both were imperilled by foreign supremacy, are attested by the first 
command , which could never have occupied such a space in the land of a settled government and 
certain independence. The second com mand points to the true source of strength in an age of 
transition and conflict. The evils of doubt and dissension are best removed by the extended 
knowledge of the principles embodied in the state. In proportion as the different classes of the 
Jewish people were instructed in the writings of Moses and the prophets, priestly usurpation on 
the one hand, and popular defection on the other, became impossible. The third command alone 
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2 . Simeon the Just was the one of the last men of the Great Synagogue. He 
used to say : The world exists by virtue of three things— the law, 1 the ser- 
vice, 2 and the acts of benevolence. 3 

3. Antigonus of Sacho 4 received the tradition from Simeon the Just. He 
used to say : Be not like servants who serve the master for the sake of receiving 
reward, but be ye like servants who serve the master not for the sake of receiv- 
ing reward, and let the fear of Heaven 5 be upon you. 

4. Jos6, the son of Joezer of Zereda, and Jos6, the son of Jochanan of Jerusa- 


contains the warning of the coming end. The fence was necessary, because the law was not 
only fixed, but dying. Religion already seemed capable of being defined by rule, duty had 
ceased to be infinite. Stern uprightness, devotion to the law, scrupulous ritualism,— all spring- 
ing from a heroic faith and tendingto a lifeless superstition,— such were the characteristics of 
the city which, on the frontier of the East, awaited with undaunted courage the approach of the 
conquering hosts of Alexander.” (Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, Boston, p. 81). More 
interesting, however, is the remark of the late Dean Stanley on this sentence: “ But there is 
one traditional saying ascribed to the great Synagogue which must surely have come from an 
early stage in the history of the scribes, and which well illustrates the disease, to which as to a 
parasitical plant, the order itself, and all the branches into which it has grown, has been subject. 
It resembles in form the famous mediaeval motto for the guidance of conventual ambition, 
although it is more serious in spirit. ‘ Be circumspect in judging— make many disciples— make 
a hedge around the law.’ Nothing could be less like the impetuosity, the simplicity, or the 
openness of Ezra than any of these three precepts. But the one which in each succeeding 
generation predominated more and more was the last: ‘ Make a hedge about the law.’ To 
build up elaborate explanations, thorny obstructions, subtle evasions, enormous developments, 
was the labor of the later Jewish scribes, till the Pentateuch was buried beneath the 
Mishna, and the Mishna beneath the Gemara. To make hedges round the the Koran has been, 
though not perhaps, in equally disproportioned manner, the aim of the schools of El-Azas and 
Cordova, and of the successive Fetuahs of the Sheyks-el-Islam. To erect hedges round the 
Gospel has been the effort, happily not continuous or uniform, of large and dominant sec- 
tions of the scribes of Christianity, and the words of its Founder have well-nigh disappeared 
behind the successive intrenchments, and fences, and outposts, and counterworks of councils, 
and synods, and popes, and anti-popes, and sums of Theology and of Saving Doctrine, of Con- 
fessions of Faith and Schemes of Salvation,— and the world has again and again sighed for one 
who would once more speak with the authority of self-condemning Truth and * not as the 
scribes’ (Matt, vii., 29). A distinguished Jewish Rabbi of this century, in a striking and pathetic 
passage on this crisis in the history of the nation, contrasts the prospect of the course which 
Ezekiel and Isaiah had indicated with that which was adopted by Ezra, and sums up bis reflec- 
tions with the remark that: “ Had the spirit been preserved instead of the letter, the substance 
instead of the form, then Judaism might have been spared the necessity of Christianity.” - 
(Herzfeld ii., 32-36). But we in like manner say that, had the scribes of the Christian Church 
retained more of the genius of the Hebrew prophets, Christianity in its turn would have been 
spared what has too often been a return to Judaism, and it was in the perception of the 
superiority of the Prophet to the Scribe that its original force and unique excellence have con- 
sisted.” ( Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church , iii., p. 165 sq., New York, 1877.)] 

1 Treatise Nedarim fol. 32, col. 2: Great is the Thora; for if it were not given, heaven and earth 
would not exist; comp. Jer. xxxiii.; 25. 

2 Alfhodha, i. e., sacrificial service. After the destruction of the Temple is also used to 

denote “prayer.” 

» Comp. Succa f ol. 49, col. 2: In the three particulars is benevolence (D"HDn DlS'Dl) superior 
to alms giving (Plpltf): the latter is only the bestowal of money, but benevolence can be ex- 
ercised by personal service as well. Alms can only be given to the poor, but benevolence can 
be shown to the rich equally as well. Alms are confined to the living, but benevolence may be 
extended to the dead as well as to the living. 

* A name of two cities in Judea. 

e Meton. = God. Comp, iv., 12: D’Dfctf Dt? the name of God, i., 11, iv., 4b, 'W for God’s sake 
without selfish motive, ii., 2.12; iv., 11, v.,17.— Dan.iv., 23: Matt, xxi., 25, Comp., alsoLev.xxiv M ll- 
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lem, 1 received tlie tradition from them. Jos6, the son of Joezer of Zereda, 2 
said 3 : let my house be a meeting-place 4 for the sages, and dust thyself 5 with 
the dust of their feet and drink in their words thirstingly. 6 

5. Josd, the son of Jochanan of Jerusalem, said : Let thy house he wide 
open, 7 and let the poor be the sons of thy household and indulge not much in 
conversation 8 with a woman. 9 (They said 10 this with reference to one’s own 
wife, how much more 11 with the neighbor’s wife). (Hence the sages said 12 : 
Whoever indulges much in conversation with a woman, causes evil to himself, 13 
and neglects the study of the law, and his end 14 is that he becomes an heir of 
gehenna). 15 

6. Joshua the son of Perachiah and Nithai of Arbela, received from them (by 
tradition). Joshua, the son of Perachiah, said : Get for thyself a teacher 16 ; win 
for thyself a companion and judge every one charitably. 

7. Nithai 17 of Arbela 18 said : Keep aloof from a wicked neighbor, 19 and attach 


1 With these two sages the so-called pairs (ffUW) commence, (ct. beside our passage 6, 8, 10, 12), 
of whom, according to tradition, the first was president, the second the vice-president of the Great 
Synagogue. Against the correctness of this tradition see Abr. Kuenen, Verslagen en mededetlingen 
der KoningL Akadcmie van Wetenschappen, Af Heeling Lettcrkunde , Decl. x., 1866, p. 141-147, and E. 
Schnerer, Neutestam. Zeitgeschichte, p. 410-413; for it D. Hoffmann, Der obcr&te Gerichtshof in der 
Stadt des Heiligthums (Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars fuer das orthodoxe Judenthum pro 
5638 (1877-78, Berlin). The first pair probably flourished towards the middle of the second pre- 
Christian century, the last a few decades before the commencement of the Christian era. 

2 Zereda, comp. 1 Kings, xi., 26; 2 Chron. iv., 17. 

3 The first pair received the tradition not from Antigonus, but from them, i. e., the disciples 
of Antigonus. Between Antigonus and the first pair there is a gap. 

4 A house of meeting, more especially the house of study, where the sages met. 

6 “ Bust thyself” (denominative of dust), i. e., sit down at their feet. Comp, v., 15; also 
Aboth R. Nathan vi.: When a sage enters a city, think not that you will not need him, but sit 
before him on the ground and receive every word of his with fervor and reverence. Mark x., 
39, cf . Acts, xxii., 3, upn avyg ’I ovdarog .... tt apa rovg irodag TafiaTuyh TCETTaidev/n&vog. 

c Other reading riKDVD (Jer. ii., 25). A comparison of the bathing with .water asi., 11, Jer. 
Hagiga i., 1, two rabbis say to Rabbi Joshua: we are all thy disciples and drink of thy water. 

7 Wide open, comp. TTH 1,oom , Gen. xxxii., 17,— Aboth Rabbi Nathan vii., we read of Job that 
his house had a door on each side, so that the traveller could enter everywhere. 

8 nrvtf (biblical), thought, pious meditation ; in later Hebrew ; talk, gossip, comp, iii., 10 b, vi., 5. 
a In the Beraitha Ncdar'im 20a it is added as a reason: because you commit at last adultery. 

This closes Jose’s maxim. Of the two following glosses, the second is the older one. 

10 V7DK,'the plural with reference to the following D'D^Tl- 

11 Lit. light and heavy; eomp. also vi., 3, a talmudic formula to express the inferences a 
minori ad majus and vice versa. Biblical 

12 With this phrase here (as in Thanna de-be Elijahu, init.) the book Ecclus. ix., 9 sq. is quoted. 
[The disciples of Christ marvelled that he talked with a woman. John iv., 27J . 

13 later Hebrew to denote the refl. pronoun: ii., 3, 4, 7, 13 and often (Bbl. HIH DVH D¥jO). 
ii tpo and Tny (see iii., 1;) express not simply the future, but denote the full certainty that 

something takes place. is generally followed by S with theinfln.: ii., 4 (he will at last be 
heard). 

is Josh, xv., 8. In theTargumins andTalmuds it denotes the abode of the damned, yekvva 
also 5, 19. The opposite is py jj, 7 xagaiteiaos, see v., 20. 5 

16 31 teacher (cf. i., 16). [It was regarded as a great honor to call oneself a scholar of a cele- 
brated rabbi; comp. Acts xxii., 3.] 

17 Besides here also mentioned Hagiga ii., 2 . Cod. Cambr. reads in both passages Matthai, so 
also the Jerusalem Talmud and a Frankfurt Siddur [i. e. prayer-book] of the year 1306. Nithai 
is abbreviated from Nethanja. 

i« Mace, ix., 2, now Irbid. 

19 Comp ii., 9 [comp. 1 Cor. xv., 33]. 
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not thyself to a wicked man, and do not think thyself exempt* from punish- 
ment 1 2 . 

8. Judah the son of Tabbai and Simeon the son of Shehach received from them 
(by tradition). Judah, the son of Tabbai said: Consider not thyself as the ar- 
ranger 3 of the law ; and when litigants 4 stand before thee, let them be in thine 
eyes as if they be guilty ; but when they have been dismissed 5 from thy pres- 
ence let them be in thine eyes as innocent 6 7 when they have accepted the 
sentence. 

9. Simon, the son of Shetach, said : Be a most? searching examiner of wit- 
nesses, and be cautious 8 in thy words, lest 9 from them they might learn to falsify. 

10. Shemayah and Abtalion received by tradition from them. Shemayah 
said : Love work, 10 hate rabbiship 11 , and make not thyself known to the govern- 
ment. 12 

11. Abtalion said : Ye sages be on your guard with respect to your words, 
lest you become amenable to captivity, and be exiled to a place of evil watert, 
and the disciples who come after you may drink of the same and die, 
whereby the name of God may would be blasphemed. 

12. Hillel and Shammai received by tradition from them. Hillel said : Be 
of the disciples of Aaron, he loved peace, and pursued peace, he loved man- 
kind, 13 and brought them into proximity with the law. 

13. He used to say: Whoever strives for a name of eminence, loses his name 14 ; 
he who increases not, decreases, 15 and he who learns not, is worthy of death 16 ; 


1 Bbl. t5WU despair, later Hebr. Hithp. 1, despair Sanhedrin 97 a; 2, to relinquish the 
thought in something; here and Seder Olam Rabba 38; Whosoever enjoys prosperity, let him not 
relinquish the thought in misfortune (IWJY btf), and whosoever is in misfortune, let him not 
relinquish the thought in prosperity. 

2 jna Bbl. redeem, postbibl. to pay. JH3 1 to make oneself paid, iii., 16, here punish JD 'J iv., 4 b 
v., 1; ]y*Y)2 he that pays, punishes, chastises; Jllljnia especially of divine punishment, here 
iv., 11. Plur. v., 8. 

3 D ,L ?D "py verba struere, DSTO *py Job xiii., 18, here with personal object; letthe law take 
its own course. Comp, also iv., 5. 

4 Litigants. by 3 iv., 22, 'plaintiff. 

6 to depart, e. g. also Toma i., 5. HVpfJ departure, demise, vi., 9h. 

g 13 ] innocent; opposite is TVS, The plural is formed like J'Ktsn iv., 8. 

7 H3np eonjug. periphrastic to denote, what should always be done. 

s Careful, ii., 1, 3, 10, 13. iv., 13a; comp. Bibl. THTH, “IHU and Ezra iv., 22 YHT- 

9 Lest = ufjKOTF , ne forte i., 11. 

10 [The most excellent rabbis worked at a trade], comp. Acts xviii., 3; xx., 34; 1 These, ii., 9: 2 
Thess. iii., 8 . 1 Cor. iv., 12. Interesting is the agreement of Eph. iv. 28: <5 kUtttuv fnjKhi 
A?i 6 ' 7 rrfcTw, ua/Jov tie Komaro with Kiddushin fol. 29, col. 1 : he that teaches not his son a trade is 
like bringing him up to stealing.— Franz Delitzsch, Jud. Bandwcrkcrlebcn zur Zeit Jem , 3 ed. Er- 
langen 1879 [Engl, transl. by B. Pick, New York 1883 under the title: Jewish Artisan Life]. S. 
Meyer, Arbeit undHandwerk im Talmud , Berlin 1878. 

n Rather dominion.— Pesakim 87 b; “ Woe to dominion, for it kills those who have it.” 

12 rmsh government (as ii., 3). related with mn ; rNBh, permission, iii., 15.-Com. Prov.xxv., 6. 

1 3 Tips creature, usually in plur,, comp, ii., 11; iii., 10 a: iv., 1.6; vi., 1; mostly men in relation 
to God, men also without reference to this relationship. Markxvi.. 15 Kj/Qv^are to tray ) xltov 

itdGI) TlJ KTLGEL 

14 [Comp. Matt, xxiii., 12] . 

15 [Comp. Matt, xiii., 12]. 

ic ;rn guilty. Yjnnn to become guilty, iii., 4,8. [Comp, Ecclus. xxx.,13. A German proverb says: 
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and lie who makes use of the crown (of the law for his own end) shall perish. 1 

14. He said moreover : If I am not for myseif, who will he for me ? And 
when I am not for myself, w r hat am I ? and if not at present, when then ? 

15. Shammas 2 said : Make thy study of the law fixed; speak little but do 
much, 3 and receive everyone with a pleasant face. 

16. 4 Eabban 5 Gamaliel said: Obtain for thyself a teacher and be quit of 
doubt, 6 and do not indulge too much in tithing by conjecture. 7 

17. Simeon his son said : All my days have I been brought up among wise 
men, and never found anything better for man 8 than silence ; and the study & 
is not the principal thing™ but the practice 11 ; and whoever indulges in much 
talking causes sin. 12 

19. Babban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, said: The direction of the world 
depends upon three things, viz. : on truth and on justice and on peace, for it is 
said 16 : “Truth and judgment of peace judge ye in your gates. 


HEBREW CHIROGRAPHY. 

By Akch. C. Wheaton. 

Morrisonville, N. Y. 


We speak of the modern practice of the art. Accuracy and speed are tw T o val- 
ued qualities for which every writer of Hebrew naturally strives. It is not out of 
place to add beauty also if it can be had without too great expense of time. The 
nice distinctions to be observed in the formation of certain letters have perplexed 
many and perhaps disheartened some. Let all such be of good cheer, there is a 
right way to do even this, and, as usually, the right way is the easier. The He- 


Idleness is the root of all evil, and an idle Brain is the devil’s workshop. Seneca says Epist, 
82, 3: otium sine litteris mors est et hominis vtvi sepultura ] . 

1 It was prohibited to receive any payment for instruction in the law. Comp. Nedarim fol 62. 
col.l; Baba Bathra fol, 8, col. 1. 

2 This name already occurs. 1 Chron. ii., 28, 44. 

s This is illustrated Baba Mezta fol. 87 col. 1 by an example of Abraham, who offered the three 
men a morsel of bread (Gen. xviii., 5) but afterwards brought the best that he had. 

4 §§ i.,16 — ii., 7 are later additions, ii., 8 immediately follows i., 16 

5 The preceding sages without any title. No title was the highest degree. Rabban (here for 
the first time) is more than Rabbi and Rab. 

s [Comp. Jas. i., 6]. 

i IDtt* conjecture. The heave-offering, theruma, was given *7E1fcO,Menachoth fol. 64 col. 2, i.e., 
it was not necessary to measure off exactly the 50th part. Leusden remarks correctly : Ne dato 
saepius decimas ex conjectura, vel minus dando vel plus. Si minus dederis. avarus judicaberis 
et peccabis: plus dando vel prodigus habeberis vel hypocrita. 

8 (a) body, (/?) person, iv., 6; similar here where it is best to translate “ man;” (y) essence 

main thing, thus, iii., 18 **311 main halachoth, essential doctrines, v., 8 mu 

seven main sins. 

a Study, investigation (2 Chron. xiii., 22; xxiv., 87 signification doubtful). tsmo HiYO, v., 12 
house of study [college]. 

10 “'pi! (a)’ root** (ft) basis, the essential thing. 

n [Comp. Rom. ii., 18; 1 Cor., iv., 20; Jas. i., 23.] 

12 Comp. Prov. x., 19. 

13 Zech. viii., 16. According to the best witnesses this quotation Is a later edition.-—' is 
used in quotations ii., 9; iii., 2 and often. Other forms see under iii., 7a. 
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brew letters are written from left to right, and shaded horizontally instead of 
perpendicularly as in English. The Hebrew stylus was a square cornered instru- 
ment, most easily imitated in our hands by a “ stub ” or engrossing pen. (Spencer- 
ian, Gothic, Ho. 22 is excellent.) This pen should be held between the first and 
second fingers at an angle of 45 degrees with the hand, so as to present its widest 
surface to the horizontal stroke. As a general rule each letter requires two 
strokes for its completion, except those obviously made with one stroke, and (f 5 
II, O and £), which require three. 

As a general rule also, all the letters are made by beginning with the upper 
stroke, but it is important to note certain exceptions. If it is impossible to shade 
Hebrew letters correctly and rapidly in the usual manner of holding a pen, it is 
equally impossible to construct these exceptional letters readily and well unless 
we make the lower stroke first. These letters are similar to others which precede 
them alphabetically, and were probably constructed by a reversed mode of forma- 
tion to produce distinctive features. They are 3, ft, J, D and £). 

The cleavage of stone, the yielding of wax or clay and the flow of ink naturally 
produce bold lines and sharp angles when two lines are brought together at right 
angles, as in the cases where the upper stroke is made first. When the lower 
stroke is made first the termination of the line is in the direction from which the 
complementary line is expected and accordingly weak and uncertain. This law 
is clearly illustrated in the letters 3 and 3 which are otherwise precisely alike. 
In the case of J and J it is to be observed that in addition to this tendency, the 
downward stroke when made first glides past the point of junction, an accident 
which would be avoided in the reversed mode of construction. The distinction 
between -j and *"} is of a similar nature, the former being composed of two strokes 
and the latter of but one. 

{3 can not be perfectly formed in less than two strokes, and Q is swiftly and 
accurately formed only by producing a character like the right hand portion of £3 
and afterward adding as a third stroke a * on the left shoulder. is distinguish- 
ed from n as much by its being composed of two strokes instead of three, as by 
its foot at the base of the left line. 

3 is exactly like 3 with the addition of the distinctive mark, and the practised 
eye distinguishes it from 3 quite as much by its reversed formation as by its dis- 
tinctive sign. 




The Accentuation of the Three Poetical Books.— The questions have often 
been asked, Why the three (so-called) Poetical Rooks — Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job— have a different accentuation from the twenty-one Prose Books; and 
again, why— if there was to be a distinction— the poetical accentuation should 
have been confined to the three books above-named, when there are other 
books which, if their poetical character be regarded, seem equally to claim 
it. There was clearly no necessity for any distinction at all, for we find 
the same portions Pss. xvm. and cv. 1-15, at one time marked with the 
poetical, and at another (see 2 Sam. xxn., andl Chron. xvr. 8-22) with the prose 
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accents ; and in the Babylonian system of punctuation, Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job were accented in the same way as the other books. We have then to do with 
a refinement peculiar to the Palestinian synagogues and schools, — a refinement 
(as it would seem) of a purely musical character. At least, we find the melody 
much more frequently interfering with the rules of the accentuation, as fixed by 
the logical or grammatical construction of the verse, than in the other books. 
The idea seems to have been to compensate for the shortness of the verses (which is 
a marked characteristic of the greater part of these books) by a finer and 
fuller, more artificial and impressive, melody. Por the Psalms a peculiar melody 
was suitable enough, and it may not have been inappropriate when applied to the 
brief and pregnant verses of Job and Proverbs. 

When and by whom this improvement in the cantillation of the synagogue was 
introduced, we are unable to say. By the help of the Talmud we can trace the 
accents to the first centuries of the Christian era ; but the Talmud (Palestinian 
as well as Babylonian) gives no hint as to any variation in the accentuation of 
the several books. The argumentum e silentio may perhaps be allowed its weight 
here, particularly as Jerome also does not allude to having heard from his Jewish 
teacher a particular mode of reading for the three books, although he draws 
special attention to their other peculiarities, — metre (as it seemed to him) and 
stichical division in the writing. Moreover, if this accentuation had been due to 
an early tradition, we should expect to find it represented in the Babylonian sys- 
tem of punctuation. I venture therefore to think that it had its origin in a 
comparatively recent period, the terminus a quo being the early part of the fifth 
century, at which time the Palestinian Talmud had been closed, and Jerome was 
dead ; and that ad quern , the close of the seventh century, when, in all probability 
written signs were first employed for the accents. It would not, on account of 
this its later origin, lose its interest for us, because it would still represent the 
traditional division and interpretation of the text.— Wickes 1 in a Treatise on the 
Accentuation of the Poetical Books. 

T 

Micliaelis on Oriental Study.— “ Divines, therefore, who confine their studies 
to the Greek Testament, and, without learning the Oriental languages, aspire to 
the title of Theologians, lead not only themselves into error, but [those to whom 
they undertake to communicate instruction; and I may venture to affirm that no 
man is capable of understanding the New Testament, unless to an acquaintance 
with the Greek, he joins a knowledge of at least Hebrew, Syriac, and "Rabbinic.” 

u Those who have neither opportunity nor abilities to acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge to investigate for themselves, must at least be in possession of so much as is 
requisite to profit from the learned labors of others, and to apply those treasures 
of Grecian and Oriental Literature, which their predecessors have presented to 
their hands. But a man unacquainted with the Septuagint, and the classic 
authors, can form no judgment of the critical remarks which have been made 
on the language of the Old Testament, 

In short, he can see only with foreign eyes, and believe on the authority of 
others; but he can have no conviction himself, a conviction, without which no 
man should presume to preach the Gospel, even to a country congregation.” — 
Marsh 1 s Michaelis, Vol. I. Sec . XIII. 

The above which I came upon accidentally ought to be impressed upon every 
student who desires a dispensation from Hebrew. G. C. Taishcter. 
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nrm * n ^ a ^ er Hebrew. —The word which lias obtained currency among the 
Jews for “ charity ” or rather “ alms,” is the Hebrew word rmjf- Throughout 
the Old Testament this word signifies “justice” or “righteousness,” its Greek 
equivalent being dimLOGbvy] but in several instances— eight in all— the version of 
the Septuagint has rendered the word by IX^nyoavyi^ “mercy ” or “benevolence,” 
thus showing that among the Hellenistic or Alexandrian Jews the popular ac- 
ception of had already gained ground. In Rabbinical writings the term 

rrD"i¥ is only used in the signification of “benevolence” or “ charitable gifts.” 

Jr t : 

The transition from the meaning of righteousness to that of “benevolence,” and 
from the abstract noun to the concrete signification of l ‘alms” is curious, and it 
deserves to be noted that our own word “ alms” is a descendant of kfaqfiocbvt}, the 
first signification of which is the abstract idea of “pity” or “ mercy. Sig- 

mund Louis , in Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , FoZ. VIII. 


Two Epigrams by Aben Ezra.—] 

I. 

(The poet complains about the the 

*rrbnsh Dorian idj 
to nr wm k 1 ? 

w ddd wny o 

w dw pyu’ jo 

ii. 

Whatever happens to man— be it joyful or sad— is 
the even tenor o 

iyn* no dv hV d 
urv dk nnn dj 

W p nrr “mo 


course of his life.) 

♦nmno rvnj vrr dn 
‘dik yaw 

pnom miD nvw t> 

a fleeting character. 'Let us therefore keep 
our mind.) 

‘jrttn or 
D’C3” OK DD rtotffn 
myn dj mmon d 




The Intermediate Syllable. — In reply to a question concerning the Inter- 
mediate Syllable referred to Dr. B. Eelsenthal, and Mr. Benjamin Doug- 
lass, these gentlemen have kindly sent scholarly and valuable papers. There 
have been received also two other papers called forth by the article on this 
subject in the last issue. Because these papers are all quite long, and be- 
cause so large a portion of the space of the preceding number was given to 
this topic, it has been deemed wise to delay somewhat the publication of addi- 
tional matter in this line. It is believed that the subject is one of real im- 
portance, that to overlook or disregard it is to neglect a principle recognized by 
the Massoretic punctators in every verse, that the differences of opinion concern- 
ing it are due chiefly to the lack of clear and definite expression in its discus- 
sion. How would it not be well for those engaged in teaching Hebrew to know 
the opinions and practice of each other in reference to this point? Will not 
professors and instructors kindly answer the following questions, and allow 
the publication of the same in the next Hebraica? 
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(1) Is the so-called Intermediate syllable to be recognized? If so, on what 
grounds ? 

(2) Is it worth while to attempt an explanation of its character and occur- 
rence, to those who have been studying the language but for a short time ? If 
so, in what manner? 

(3) Of the names intermediate, half-open, slight, which is to be preferred? 
If none of these are acceptable, what may be suggested? 

Let us have a Symposium , on the subject of the “Intermediate Syllable.” 


Hebrew Studies in Vanderbilt University.— From a statement prepared, at our 
request, by Prof. T. J. Dodd, we learn the following facts in reference to the 
study of Hebrew at Vanderbilt University. 

(1) The course of study covers a period of three years, all of which time is 
occupied with the study of Hebrew, in the same sense in which these words 
would be used of the Greek or Latin. (2) Regarding the method which teaches 
inflections, meanings and written forms all at the same time, as contrary to 
nature, and as tending to confuse, Prof. Dodd teaches, largely by the viva voce 
process, the pronunciation, meanings and inflections of words of various parts 
of speech, and the leading peculiarities of syntax, "before any use is made of 
the printed text. (3) When a large amount of this preparatory work has been 
performed, the alphabet, together with all the signs needed in pronunciation, 
is learned, and then a book containing lists of verbs and nouns is placed in 
the student’s hand, from which he is drilled in the written forms of words 
whose pronunciation, meaning and inflection he has already learned. At the 
same time the more important sections of Green’s grammar are marked out, 
to be learned by private study. (4) Students are encouraged to ask, and are 
themselves asked, all manner of questions, and in the elucidations of the text 
given day by day, the student is taken through quite a comprehensive course 
of Biblical Archgeology and Hermeneutics, though no text-book is employed 
and no time is nominally devoted to these subjects. Believing this entire sub- 
ject of Hermeneutics to be involved in a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, the professor teaches his students that the word of God in the lan- 
guage in which it is written is its own best interpreter, and that all formal 
principles of Hermeneutics, aside from the laws and usages of the Sacred 
Tongue are to be regarded with suspicion. (5) The students of Hebrew, with 
a few exceptions, take their meals at a common table, and so far as practic- 
able put into use the Hebrew learned in the class-room. This the professor 
encourages them to do, believing, as he does, that notwithstanding the blun- 
ders made, there will be advance, and that the mere repetition of such words 
as they know, will contribute largely to a mastery of the language. 

The work, as thus pursued, is said to arouse great interest. And while a 
large portion of the class-room work is thus given to exercises of a purely prac- 
tical character, the study of the grammar of the language is kept up assidu- 
ously during the three years. 

We invite the attention of students and instructors of Hebrew to these points, 
believing that by the study of each other’s methods, we may be profited. Lack 
of space forbids a fuller statement. But sufficient has been mentioned to in- 
dicate the main characteristics of the work as carried on in this flourishing 
University of the South. 
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A Pastor’s Testimony.— From a most devoted and hard working pastor in 
West Virginia come these words : “I have not abandoned the study of Hebrew, 
but for some time past I have been obliged to take it in homoeopathic doses. 
L.et me add my name to the list of those who advocate the introduction of 
Hebrew into the College curriculum. Hor would I have it optional with those 
who have the ministry in view. If our Theological Seminaries would make 
some knowledge of Hebrew a requirement for entrance to the best advantage, 
I believe they would do their students and the cause of the Gospel a favor.” 

The matter stands thus: If men are to be expected to continue the study of 
the Old Testament in the original, after entering upon the active work of the 
ministry, they must, beforehand, have received such a knowledge of the original 
as will enable them to do this with some ease. The time allotted to the study 
of Hebrew is not, in most cases, sufficient to accomplish this thing. Either 
the study should not be taken up, or, it must receive more time in the Semi- 
nary, or mei^ must have some knowledge of Hebrew when they enter the Semi- 
nary. There is no option. One of these courses must be followed. While we 
believe thoroughly, that there are some men, called to preach the Gospel, whom 
God never intended should study Hebrew, and that for these men opportunity 
for the careful study of the Scriptures in English must be afforded, we would re- 
gret to see the course pursued by one our Eastern seminaries generally adopted. 
To place men who do not study Hebrew, on equal footing with men who do study 
it, to say virtually, it is a matter of small moment whether or not this language 
is studied, means a lowering of the standard of scholarship in any seminary in 
which such action is taken. There may, of course, be special reasons why this 
should be done, but unless they are made public, they cannot be considered. Such 
a step is a most serious blow to the interests of the highest and best Biblical study. 
Let men begin this study in College, and let them enter the Seminary with a 
knowledge of Hebrew, as well as with a knowledge of Greek. This is the opinion 
of thousands of clergymen who, to-day, realize, as those just entering the ministry 
do not realize, the value of such knowledge as an aid in the intelligent study of 
God’s word. 

The introduction of Hebrew into Colleges will come. It is only a question of 
time and work. Shall not those who favor such a step unite in an effort to bring 
it about ? 

Hebrew Study in the Junior Vacation. — “ To begin a second year of the study of 
Hebrew with nothing lost of what was gained in the first; especially, to begin 
it with an enlarged vocabulary and greater facility in resolving grammatical 
forms, may make all the difference between success and failure in acquiring the 
language.” 

These are the introductory words of the preface to a volume containing the 
Hebrew text of 1 Samuel, together with a complete vocabulary of the book, pre- 
pared by Bev. A. S. Carrier, under the auspices of Dr. E. C. Bissell, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminay, and Professor C. B. Brown, of Hewton Theologi- 
cal Institution. The volume is intended merely for private circulation Is not 
the suggestion here made a most forcible one ? Has it not been said, and with 
truth, that theological students know less Hebrew at the end of the Middle than 
at the end of the Junior year, and still less at the end of the Senior year ? But how 
can this be explained ? Because grammatical drill and the direct application of 
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grammatical principles stop short at the end of the junior year. But if a student 
who has just finished the work of the Junior year, during the interval between 
the first and second years of his seminary course, will set himself to read carefully 
and critically one of the Books of Samuel, or of Kings, and will in this study 
make out with exactness the place of each verbal form, at the same time making 
his own, so far as possible, the vocabulary of the book, in how much better con- 
dition he will be to do satisfactorily the higher and more important work of the 
Middle year. Is this not a thing to be done by every man who desires to make 
the most of himself in this department of study ? Is it not a course to be urged 
by professors of Hebrew upon their students ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


1. At what (approximate) date did the use of final forms of letters, viz., Kaph, 
Mem, Nun, etc. begin to obtain with writers of Hebrew ? 

The final letters ^J, 0? J, fj, y seem to have been in use among the Jews ever 
since they changed their old original alphabet for ifD, “the Assyrian 

alphabet.” The oldest Hebrew MSS. have these final letters; so have the oldest 
inscriptions upon gravestones,— and gravestones have been found in the Crimea 
whose inscriptions, if they are genuine, date back to the first Christian century. 
The Talmud also knows the peculiar final letters, and says that they were origin- 
ated by the prophets. See Sabbath fol. 104a 

2. When were the final letters first used to express numeral signs above four 
hundred ? 

As numeral signs the final letters appear mostly, if not exclusively, in the Mas- 
sorah. I do not call to memory any instance from Talmudic, Midrashic, or late 
Babbinic literature, in which the final letters are used to indicate numbers above 
four hundred. As an example of the Massoretic use of the final letters there may 
be cited the note at the end of Genesis, where it is stated that the the book of 
Genesis contains 1584 verses, JB’D T 1 ? 7'K ; as also the note at the end of 
Leviticus, where. the number of verses is given as 849, tym 

3. Would their numerical value be regarded as the same- as that of the usual 
form in u Gematria,” or the Babbinical method of giving the “ number 55 of a 
word ? 

In almost all statements, Massoretic statements excepted, the final letters have 
the same numerical values as the usual corresponding forms, e. g., in chrono- 
grams, on the title pages of Hebrew books, etc., in Gematriyaoth, and similar 
methods by which the u number ” of a word is given. It is possible that a few 
exceptions from this rule may be found, but they will be few. 

[Bor the answers to these questions we are indebted to Dr. B. Pelsenthal, 
Chicago]. 
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TURPIE’S CHALDEE MANUAL.* 


This is the second of a proposed series of twelve manuals for Oriental languages 
by the same author . It is, as the author says in the preface, a collection of 
material “ suitable for his purpose,” taken from various grammars, and does not 
claim to be an original work. The neatness and beauty of the typography strike 
the eye, as, indeed, do all the works of the publishers. The make-up consists of 
Preface, Contents and Introduction, 23 pp., Elements and Parts of Speech, 91 pp., 
Syntax 53 pp., and Errata 2 pp., and Chrestomathy with vocabulary 52 pp. 
Of the body of the work, 22 sections (41 pp.) were carefully compared with the 
grammars of Winer, Riggs and Petermann, and the sources of each section 
noted. The author’s plan, as revealed by this process, may be shown by illustra- 
tion ; e. g., Introduction p. xix, Note 2 (j p.) is taken bodily from Winer; pp. 
xxx and xxn, Note 1 (1J pp.) is taken bodily from the introduction to 
Riggs’ Chrestomathy. Again g6, p. 5, (8) is throughout from Riggs, p. 6, (9) 
is from Riggs, where an apparent attempt at improvement, simply confuses 
Transposition and Assimilation ; (10) is a literal translation from the Latin of 
Petermann; (11) is a compound of Riggs and Petermann; p. 7, (12) and 
(13) are translations bodily from Petermann. -Thus might be assigned the sources 
of almost every sentence in the remaining 21 sections. The statements of dif- 
ferent authors follow each other, not always connected. In fact, they seem to lack 
the continuity, the living connection of thought characteristic of one who has 
digested and assimilated the matter into his own system of thought. “ The verb 
has two tenses, Preter or Perfect, and Future or Aorist, but more rightly the 
Impf.” Whatever this latter may mean, the term Fut. occurs throughout the 
treatment, as, indeed, it does in its sources* 

The Syntax is a redeeming feature of the work, and worthy of some careful 
study, as being an exceptionally full treatment of the subject. The Chrestomathy, 
wisely, too, is made up of selections from several Targums, thus affording an ex- 
cellent exercise for the student. The table of errata is certainly a reflection on 
the work of proof-reading, especially, when by actual counting, it is found that it 
does not contain one-half of the avoidable mistakes ; this cannot fail to retard 
the usefulness of the book, since, if there is any grammar that should be as near 
as possible to perfect, that should be the Chaldee, so various, irregular, and con- 
fusing are its forms to a beginner. 

The work then may be useful for its Syntax and Chrestomathy, and as a com- 
pilation (not a grammar) of three or four grammars. A grammar cannot be a 
compilation ; it must have personality and continuity, order and scientific classi- 
fication, concise statement of facts and principles, and an arrangement of these 
in a philosophical, pedagogical style for ready comprehension. The principles 
must not be embodied in a prose style, making prominent neither facts nor illustra- 


* A Manual of Chaldee Language: containing a grammar of Biblical Chaldee and of the 
Targums, and a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections from the Targums with a vocabulary, by 
David McCalman Turpie, M. A., D. D„ London: William* and Norgate. 
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tions, tending rather to confusion than order. The grammarian's work is not to 
compile but to classify facts, and any other method is unworthy the efforts of a 
true scholar of to-day. It is to be hoped that a somewhat different plan will be fol- 
lowed in the remainder of the series, and thus render to linguistic science a real 
contribution. 
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BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE NEO-HEBRAIO LANGUAGE. 

By Hermann L. Strace:, Ph.D., 

Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 

The Neo-Hebraic has never been properly a living language; neither is it an 
entirely dead language. All teachers of the law have discussed legal questions in 
this language. During the entire middle ages, the Jewish scholars of countries 
differing most widely, announced and interchanged views in this language. Even 
now, numerous periodicals in this language appear: the Hammaggid, pub- 

lished in Lyck (East Prussia) is, for example, the organ from which thousands of 
Jews in Eastern Germany, in Poland and in Bussia, obtain their information con- 
cerning the events of the day. At the present time the !Neo-IIebraic is, for all not 
wholly unlearned Jews, the means by which they, when in foreign lands, make 
themselves understood by their co-religionists. I, myself, a few weeks ago, con- 
versed in this way with many Jews in Cairo, in Jerusalem and in Tiberias. 

The ISTeo-Hebraic is, consequently, acquired by the Jews not so much through 
instruction as through practice. This, therefore, explains why we have only few 
and insufficient printed aids for the learning of the Neo-Hebraic. Two other cir- 
cumstances, also, increase the difficulty of the acquirement of this language by 
Christians. First : the oldest Neo-IIebraic literary productions have an age of 
eighteen centuries (many prayers, many portions of the Mishna); from that time 
until now, the language has naturally passed through many changes. Second : 
this language has been used for very diverse purposes (Jurisprudence, Beligion, 
Philosophy, Philology, etc.), and has been subjected to the influence of very diverse 
peoples and languages. 

The beginner will, therefore, do well to apply himself at first simply to one 
rubric, it may be to the Mishna, or the Exegetes, or some other department. 

An indispensable exercise in preparation is the reading of unpointed texts. I 
recommend for this, the edition of the Pentateuch edited by S. Baer under the title 
NTlpfTl ppn [Tiqqun ha-soplier veha-qore] (Boedelheim, J. Lehrberger 

& Co., 1866 and other times). This little book is very correctly printed and cheap, 
about 270 pages for one Mark. One may begin with a part which he has already 
read in pointed text. 

He would be able then most easily to read historical pieces. The book by 

Joseph Zeduer : Auswahl historische Stucke aus hebraischen Sehriftstellem 
vom Zweiten Jahrhundert bis auf die Gegenwart. Mit vokalisirten Texte, 
deutscher Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen. Berlin 1840. x, 293 pp. 
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is to be recommended. To be sure, it contains no glossary; but this want is 
tolerably supplied by tbe German translation standing opposite. 

C. J. Corve: Chrestomathia rabbinica. Pars prima. Berlin 1844. 208 pp. 
Corve is a pseudonym. The author’s name is J. H. R. Biesenthal, the same 
who had a notable commentary on the Epistle to Hebrews published in 1878 
Leipzig). The first part of the chrestomathy contains matter historical, geo- 
graphical, philological and philosophical. Over againstthe Hebrew text a Latin 
translation is placed. Latin notes and the vocalization of the more difficult words 
facilitate the understanding. The second part which was to offer extracts from 
the Talmud, has, we are sorry to say, not appeared. 

A book very rich in its contents but, unfortunately, seldom found, is that of 

Johannes Theodor JBeelen : Chrestomathia rabbinica et ehaldaica 

cum notis grammaticis, historicis, theologicis, glossario et lexico abbreviatura- 
rum. Lowen 1841-48, 8 vols. in 6 parts. 322, 170 ; 326, 201 ; 112, 343 pp. 

I would c$ll the attention of those who interest themselves specially in the 
modern Heo-Hebraic literature to 

Adam Martinet : iYlKSH Hebraische Chrestomathie der biblischen 

und neuern Literatim Bamberg 1837. xvi, 404 pp. 

Only the first 24 pages contain biblical pieces. Aside from this the entire book 
is devoted to the modern literature. Poetry has had particular consideration (pp. 
144-823) ; nevertheless we find also fables, letters, essays, prayers. With the 
exception of three small pieces all the texts are vocalized. The notes (336-352) 
have a historico-literary content. The conclusion is a lexicon (pp. 353-404). 

With the aid of these works, the beginner will be able to accomplish the first 
exercises in the reading of Heo-Hebraic texts. After he has completed these he 
will, as a rule, apply himself to a specific class of writings. As to these further 
steps we would also offer advice. 

Having conquered the elements, many begin with the Mishna. This is not un- 
suitable ; because for the study of the Mishna there are already many aids at hand. 

Leop . Dukes : Die Sprache der Mischna lexicographisch und grammatisch 
betrachtet. Esslingen 1846. 127 pp. 

Abr. Geiger: Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Misclmah. Breslau 1845. 
Erste Abtheilung : Lesebuch x, 135 pp. 

The first part contains a short grammar of the language of the Mishna ; the sec- 
ond well chosen selections for reading, in part vocalized, with copious notes and a 
glossary. 

Hermann L. Strack : nnK Die Spruehe der Vater. Ein ethiseher 

Mischna-Tractafc mit Kurzer Einleitung, Anmerkungen und einem Wortregist- 
er. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1882. H. Reuther; 48 pp. (Hew York : B. Wester- 
mann & Co.). 1 Mark, 20 pf. 

This treatise, very attractive as to its contents, is particularly suitable for the 
beginner because of its almost pure biblical language. In this edition all devia- 
tions from the biblical usage, as well as the factual difficulties are explained. The 
text is vocalized. 

L. A. Wolff: Mischna-Lese Oder Talmud-Texte religios-moralisclien Inhalts. 
Grosstentheiis in vokalisirtem, Ur text mit deutscher Uebersetzung und erlaut- 
ernden Anmerkungen. Leipzig 1866 ,.1868. 2 Hefte. 158 pp. 
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An acquaintance with the Keo-Hebraic epistolary style may be obtained from 

J. Buxtorf: Institutio epistolaris hebraica. Basil 1629. 

Lor the introduction to the study of tlie exegetical works , I recommend 

Johannes Leusden: Jonas illustratus. Utrecht 1656. 

In this book are given the commentaries of Raschi, Abraham ibn Ezra, David 

Kimchi, in pointed text with a Latin translation. 

Aug. Wuensche: Der Prophet Hosea iibersetzt und erklart. Leipzig 1868. 
Wiinsche has quoted many interpretations from Raschi, Abraham ibn Ezra and 
David Kimchi in the original and in a German translation. 

The grammatical terminology is collected and explained in Latin in 

Jo. Jff. B. Biesenthal et F. Lebrecht : Babbi Davidis Kimchi Radicum Liber. 
Berlin 1847. Col. diii.-lx. 

In further study, one must especially consult the lexicons : 

Johannis Buxtorfli: P. Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum. . . 
editum a J. Buxtorfio Pilio. Basel 1640. 

Moses Schulbaum: □^on “imx Allgemeines, vollstandiges, neu- 

hebraisch-deutsches Worterbuch mit Inbegriif aller in den Talmudischen 
Schriften und in der neuen Literatur iiberhaupt vorkommenden Premdworter. 
This is by no means complete, nevertheless useful at times, because of the con- 
sideration paid to the later Keo-IIebraic. Buxtorf s work is not easily found, 
and is dear. Even B. Fischer’s careful reprint (1866-1874) of Buxtorf s lexicon 
is dear (63 Marks) : it contains many useful, but also not a few useless, additions 
by the editor. 

Jacob Levy: Neuhebraisches und chaldaisches Worterbuch liber die Tai- 
ra u dim und Midraschim. Nebst Beitragen von II. L. Fleischer. Leipzig 
1876 sqq. 

Only three volumes (567, 542, and 736 pp.) have as yet appeared ; in these the 
letters to y are treated. A very painstaking work ; but it contains only the 
Talmudim and Midraschim, not the remaining Keo-IIebraic literature, hence e. g., 
neither philology nor philosophy. 

Many Neo-Hebraic writings have been translated into Latin, English, German, 
or French. These translations will assist those who have no teacher, and are, in 
consequence, included in the books about to be enumerated. 

Hermann L. Strack und Carl Siegfried : Lehrbuch der neu-liebraischen 
Sprache und Literatur. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1884. II. Reuther : xii, 132 pp. 

3 Mark. New York : B. Westermann & Co. 

The first part (pp. 1-92) gives an epitome of the Neo-IIebraie grammar with 
respect especially to the Mishna (by Prof. Siegfried) ; the second part contains a 
bibliographic synopsis of the entire Neo-IIebraic literature, so far as it may be of 
interest for Christians, according to the divisions : Mishna, Talmud, Tosephta, 
Midrashim, later ITalaeha, Exegesis and Philology, History, Poetry, Philosophy, 
and Theology. Appended thereto, something is given concerning the Jewish- 
German [Judaico-German] literature. A detailed catalogue of aids to the under- 
standing of the Neo-Hebraic forms the conclusion. To this catalogue, I may 
refer those who wish to know of still more books than those named in tlie present 
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THE VARIETIES OP THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 

By Prof. John C. C. Clarke, 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, 111. 


The alphabets of the Semitic peoples are not merely objects of curiosity. They^ 
restore many pages of nearly or wholly forgotten history. The map of Arabia, 
platted with its ancient letters is a picture of its tribal and religious divisions, 
overlaid with the lines of commercial travel and the track of war, and showing 
the points where literature and civilization entered, the dates of their entrances, 
with the courses, the helps and the hindrances of their progress. The present 
generation, however, still sees the subject as a new study, and by the discovery 
or collation of formerly unknown or neglected inscriptions has thrown upon the 
field of view an hitherto unimaginable illumination. 

Although some confusion exists from the imperfectness and great differences- 
of professed facsimiles of inscriptions, as published by different explorers and 
scholars, the history of the letters of the peoples north of Sinai may be supposed 
to be well illustrated as far back as the tenth ante-christian century. And 
yet, for full assurance as to the origin of the old Semitic alphabet, and its primi- 
tive forms, we must refer as much as we are able to the Southern Arabic and 
USTorth African alphabets. 

The southern part of Arabia is and has been almost closed to Europeans by an. 
unfriendly climate and the ill will of the natives. The people are Arabic, speak- 
ing various dialects. Those of the extreme south were anciently called Himyarin y 
either from a king of Yemen, or, as some suppose, from their dusky hue. Some 
scholars are of opinion that in Kahtan,an ancient prince, and in Hadramaut, the 
name of the region, are to be recognized the biblical Joktan and Hazarmaveth,. 
descendants of Arphaxad. That the southern Arabs had a peculiar alphabet has 
been known from the preservation of most of its characteristics in the letters of 
Abyssinia. Over these peculiarities the imagination of scholars exhausted itself 
in conjecturing Greek, Eoman, Syriac and ISTumidian influences as the modifying 
forms. The Ethiopic literature is Christian, and its words are written from left 
to right, both of which facts suggest Greek or Eoman influence. But these are 
delusive conjectures ; for the Ethiopic letters bear little resemblance to Greek or 
Eoman, while yet the Ethiopians use Greek letters for numerals, and thus, 
emphasize the distinction. In writing from left to right the Ethiopians have 
only yielded to the constant suggestion and pressure of nature. The Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were written indifferently to right or left, and pointed or faced 
against the advance of the reader, as a weathercock against the moving wind. 
In painted or drawn figures having many parts it was equally natural to move 
the brush to right or left, but it is most natural for a painter or writer to place 
himself squarely before his tablet, and begin at the right hand. Hence the 
Egyptians in hieratic^ and demotic writing always moved from right to left, but 
made the several letters usually with the chief strokes as we now write, as is- 
often shown by their unfinished ends. Most of the Semitic tribes, by linking let- 
ters, and by making connecting lines constituent elements, were constrained to 
preserve the same direction in writing, but it was always awkward. The Ethio- 
pians, retaining the isolated forms of their letters, and rather erecting and 
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squaring them, were free to feel the full force of the constant suggestion of 
nature to move the hand wholly toward the right, and eventually they yielded 
to it. 

The old Himyaritic alphabet represented simple sounds, being all consonants, 
hut the later Ethiopic, retaining the old twenty-two letters, and adding four 
others for Mi, z,f and p, has also adjusted a system of modifications for adding 
seven vowels to each of the consonants, and five diphthongs to some of them, 
<(of most of these, however, Lepsius says that they are not diphthongal, but deep 
jgutturalizings, developing an elaborate system of elegant syllabic characters). To 
these the Amharic system of Abyssinia has added seven more sets by modifying 
seven dental consonants to represent its newer palatal sounds. 

The immediate source of the Himyaritic letters, the date of their adoption, 
and the influences which have modified them, are not to be hastily affirmed. The 
•superficial appearances of Greek, Roman, Syriac, Humidian and Egyptian in- 
fluences are trivial and contradictory. Studied in the inscriptions brought from 
"the Syrian Hauran and from Yemen and Ethiopia, and in the manuscripts pre- 
served in European libraries, the Himyaritic alphabet with its products, [the 
Ethiopic Geez syllabarium and the still newer Amharic], appears to have origin- 
ated in the old Semitic alphabet as now known, or in more archaic hieratic forms 
of the same, and to have been isolated at a very early day, and modified in its 
•own peculiar and indigenous line of development 1 It joins the other alphabets 
•of the world in telling the old story of the universal independence of our race on 
the accidental or providential development of writing in Egypt, while it adds to 
this a story of southern Arab isolation, alike social, religious, literary and com- 
mercial. 

It is necessary to study in connection with the Himyaritic letters a set of alpha- 
bets found in old Libya in northern Africa. Some curious inscriptions in 
Algeria and Tunis, of which some are accompanied by Punic translations, have 
long been known. One of them found at Dugga (ancient Tucca) has been pub- 
lished by Gesenius and many others, but so variously that the copies are of 
uncertain value. Still the alphabet was in the main discovered, although scholars 
•differed in opinion as to certain letters, as was natural, because no one heeded 
any but superficial signs, or thought of the changes which have taken place in 
the aspiration of consonants. About 1846 M. Borsonnet, in Algiers, stumbled 
upon tokens of a secret writing among the Berbers. He skillfully followed his 
clew, and obtained a confession of the existence of the alphabet and a copy of 


i Tn the oldest Himyaritic and Ethiopic relics the g , d, z, n, aytn, koph, sin, two ts, and a second 
z from tcth show distinctly their origin in the old common Semitic alphabet. The other liquids, 7, 
m and r, are unmistakably of the same origin, but are modified. The k and kh seem to be made 
from old k after extending out its bifurcation on an arm, as in some other antique relics. Of the 
labials, the modern ph is probably from the old iozenge-shaped p which is nearly hieroglyphic, 
although from appearances only it might be thought to be derived either from old Semitic b or i\ 
or from demotic b. The original p is probably retained in psa , now made like Roman T, while the 
other p (pait) is a variant of the lozenge-shaped p. The breathings K, n, 1 and 1 are most unlike 
their modern prototypes; but the old K and n are much like each other inverted, and seem to 
have come in correlated developments from old common N and D* which also are much like each 
other inverted. So also Himyaritic h and 8 which inverted are alike, may be made in the same gen- 
oral line of modification from old Semitic h and s which are like each other inverted ; or s and ts, 
which in old relics are much alike, may be similarly made from old Semitic D and ¥, which are 
much like each other reversed, the difference disappearing when their respective minor or wing- 
like lines are made of equal length with the main lines. 
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it, which, with many differences, bore some resemblance to the inscriptions of 
Tunis. Other discoveries soon revealed the use of other varieties of quite 
similar alphabets among the Tuariks, some of which preserve many elements of 
the inscription of Dugga. The Berbers, among whom these alphabets are found, 
are the light-colored tribes who are generally regarded as of Semitic race, but 
Lepsius classifies their language as Hamitic. 

iBetween the Himyaritic and the Berber letters there are many resemblances, 
as if the latter had been derived from the former. Since some of the Berber 
relics were co-eval with Carthage they confirm the supposed antiquity of the 
Himyaritic letters. Some of the Berber letters, however, while of a Himyaritic cast 
yet approach nearer to the Egyptian prototypes of the Semitic. Such are 6, g , d, z, l y 
m and r. If we could have any doubts of the derivation of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Egyptian, a comparison of the Semitic, Himyaritic and Berber letters 
assures the common origin of all in the Egyptian. We have again, in these 
secret Berber alphabets, the same story of dependence on Egypt, and of ethnical 
seclusion. Both the Himyaritic and the Berber alphabets testify of a persistent 
preservation of an ancient literary culture, never sufficiently extended socially, 
religiously or commercially to produce such a current script as was developed 
in Syrian letters before the Christian era. 

We may now turn to the northern Semitic letters and their illustrations of 
history. Of Hittite, Amalekite and Philistine letters we cannot speak. If 
Syrian relics older than about 1000 B. C., exist, they are probably buried under the 
debris of Syrian cities. Of larger specimens of Old Semitic letters we have the 
Hebrew inscription in the conduit of Siloam, of uncertain date, the Moabite 
stone of Mesha, of about 900 B. C., the Sidonian inscription to Baal Lebanon, 
the epitaph of Ashmunazzar, a king of Sidon of 600 or 500 B. C., and a Phoeni- 
cian tablet from a temple at Marseilles, of about 400 B. C. All of these are of 
recent discovery. Of small inscriptions on Assyrian and Phoenician stones, 
bronzes, seals, medals, vases, etc., there are some which date from 600 to 200 
B. C. Persian seals of the fifth and fourth centuries also give us the old 
Semitic letters with a Chaldaic cast. There is also preserved a number of JSTu- 
midian, Phoenician, Punic and insular relics of various dates near the Christian 
era, showing modifications of the old alphabet. 

Scraps from a Phoenician book of history by Sanchoniathon are preserved, 
but do not seem to indicate much literary culture among that people. The 
old common tradition of the Phoenician invention of the alphabet is shown 
to be unfounded. Even Phoenician commerce now appears to have been of 
trifling extent, both absolutely, and relatively, to that of Europeans and of the 
people of Asia Minor. Phoenicia, of insignificant territorial extent, having only 
three cities, if ever Hamitic, must at a very early date have so largely recruited its 
population from the Semites who were flooding Syria as. to have attained a 
complete Semitic character. Neither science, philosophy, poetry, nor commerce 
left permanent memorials either at home or abroad. Even the tradition that the 


i In these remarks the reference is only to the letters of the oldest Libyan inscriptions. Libyan 
ps show how Himyaritic p (Pait) may be made from old Semitic p. Libyan p, Himyaritic w , and 
Hieroglyphic p are nearly identical in form, but need not be so in origin. Barth says the Ber- 
bers have no z, but other authorities give % and zh. Prom appearances, old Libyan z seems to 
have been a t, and the modern one is old Semitic z or Egyptian 8, while the Tuarik s and ts seem to 
be made from old Semitic teth as in most of the Asiatic languagesthat adopt the Arabic alphabet. 
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alphabet was carried to Europe by Phoenicians has now to contend with a 
probability that letters were carried from Syria through Asia Minor to Europe. 

Whoever named the letters had lost the knowledge of their origin and was 
ignorant that originally the letters faced towards the right. 

The letters of all Syrian relics show that the old Semitic letters remained for 
fifteen centuries or more without much change. They had assumed at 
the first the characteristics of a writing with a reed-pen on papyrus, and no 
changes seem to have been introduced which indicate either such ornamentation 
as is developed by devotion to literature as a fine art, or such modification as 
results from the hurry of business or of much writing. A tendency to change, 
aggravated by unskillful penmanship, haste, the nature of writing materials and 
increased use, appears as early as the captivity of Israel, although in carefully 
made inscriptions the old forms were long afterwards preserved. Letters on 
Assyrian bronzes, Israelite and Persian seals and Punic and insular inscriptions, 
show tendencies toward rounding triangular loops, opening loops and circles, 
dropping small parts and joining letters together. These changes progressed so 
that before the Christian era four distinct styles of letters were added to the 
older ones. 

The first appeared in Algiers, Tunis, etc., and is called ISTumidian. It main- 
tained the separateness of the letters, but abbreviated them, and formed them 
rudely. Its changes are such as indicate isolation from primitive sources and 
recklessness of them, with a considerable amount of use. It corrupted aleph 
and mem to mere crosses, dropped samekh , often reduced 5, d, z and n to mere 
short lines, as also did the Syriac and Arabic, and in other respects it resembled 
Arabic and Syriac without their ligatures. It was a dying alphabet of an effete 
people, and passed out of use soon after the Christian era. 

The second style is found in the heart of Syria or northern Arabia. This modi- 
fied its letters into a flowing type adapted to rapid writing. It dropped considera- 
ble parts of letters, and added extended lines and limbs to connect letters. 
Eventually, it established these ligatures as essential parts of letters. This 
style bears the general name of Aramaic or Syriac. It includes a considerable 
number of varieties, covering a development period of several centuries before 
and after the Christian era. When half developed it bore the name of Estran- 
glielo, was common in Syria, and preserved to the Syrians the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures and a considerable literature. Its various forms bear testi- 
mony to much use alike in a busy mercantile life, and in facilitating an extended 
literature and in ministering to a luxurious civilization. Some of the character- 
istics of the cursive Syriac style appear in all the Chaldaic, Aramaic and Arabic 
writing, after the Macedonian period, giving tokens of much commercial, literary 
and political intercourse, while the stoppage of crystallization of certain sets of 
forms at various stages of development indicates sharply drawn lines of ethnical 
and religious separateness. 

Of partially developed Syriac letters, one of the oldest specimens was found 
inscribed on lead as a burial tablet at Abushadr in Babylonia, and published by 
Bunsen. Another remains in relics of a semi-Gnostie sect of Babylonia of the 
first or second century, of whom some thousands still remain near Bassorah, 
who are variously called Sahseans, Zabians, Mendaeans, Mendaites, Hazareans, 
JNasoreans, Syro-Galileans, Mendai, Jahia, Disciples of John Baptist, and Pre- 
tended Christians. This alphabet is a syllabary, the letters being much simplified, 
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and each vowel being joined to its preceding consonant. Pour manuscripts in 
this character are preserved in the British Museum. Of the Estranghelo letters 
there are many varieties, in different relics, formed with various degrees of skill 
and taste. Since the Christian era the Estranghelo has been much used. The 
Adlerian MS. of the Hew Testament is written in a modified Estranghelo. While 
the Estranghelo letters show cursive forms and ligaments, they are yet usually 
written separately. This style of the alphabet shades away into another of more 
simplified and more connected letters, which are usually called Peshito, and as- 
sociated with the Peshito scriptures. It is a style adapted to free writing in the 
common business of a cultivated people, and was often quite elegant. Other 
varieties of the Estranghelo were and are used for title pages, initials and 
ornamental writings. The Estranghelo and Peshito styles must have existed 
together at an early date about the Christian era, and they are the parents of the 
modern Syrian letters somewhat used by the Syriac Christians on the Malabar 
coast of Hindustan, and by the Hestorians and other Jacobite Christians. They 
were also somewhat influential in the formation of the Arabic style, of which we 
have next to speak. 

The third of those of which we have spoken as four new general styles seems 
to have had its habitat in Petra, and the region from the Hauran to Sinai. Its 
older forms are found in numerous inscriptions in the Habathean region east of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and in those once puzzling inscriptions in and near 
Wady Mukatteb near Sinai. Its characteristics are a greater slurring and simpli- 
fication of forms, and an increased use of connecting lines. The Habathean 
letters generally retain considerable resemblance to the old Semitic and the 
Syriac, but the Sinaitic letters carried the process of simplification so far as to 
make a, 6, z, Z, n and r often simple short lines undistinguishable from each 
other. The inscriptions are so numerous as fully to illustrate the course of 
modification. Those of the Hauran bear testimony to intelligence and culture 
in the once strong Habathean kingdom. Those of the Sinaitic region were long 
supposed to be relics of the migration of the Israelites, but they are found to be 
simple memorials of Aramaic and Arabic visitors, probably to a heathen shrine. 
Some are in letters essentially Syriac or Palmyrene, and some have Greek 
accompaniments. Most of them begin with the word They evidence a 

general diffusion of the use of letters among the Habatheans. They probably 
date from two centuries before the Christian era to three after it. The alphabet 
was first deciphered by Prof. E. E. E. Beer, in 1839. It is a very rude writing, 
most of the Sinaitic inscriptions being only shallow scratches. Yet this rude 
writing, very little changed, is the elegant Cufic and the useful Arabic. Of these, 
the former is an artistic, tasteful style, usually heavily written or painted, used 
in showy inscriptions and manuscripts in early Mohammedan times, and deriving 
its name from the city of Cufa near Bagdad. The other, the common Arabic, 
called Neshki and Hat, holds about the same relation to the Cufic that the 
Peshito does to Estranghelo. In the Cufic, by the assimilation of b and £, z and 
r, g and c/i, s and sh, and p and q, the alphabet was reduced to seventeen forms, 
and of these aleph and lamedh much resembled each other, as did also gimel and 
ayin. The Heshki so modified its style as to make the same seventeen forms 
very simple, while by the use of dots it makes these letters represent nine addi- 
tional sounds, viz., the remaining five of the old alphabet, three peculiar linguo- 
dentals, aspirated cheth and ghain, and the division of tsadhe into an s and a d. 
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The Neshki characters have now remained essentially unchanged for twelve or 
fifteen centuries, protected by Mohammedan reverence, and serving the purposes 
of an immense literature and of the commerce of a vast region. They are 
adopted for the literary purposes of the Persians, Tartars and Mohammedans 
generally, with some additions by diacritic points and with some changes of the 
sounds to suit the softer tones of these languages. The Arabic letters are 
adjusted to the reed-pen and flowing ink on smooth surfaces, but have been 
adapted to very ornate and fantastic designs with much involution for mono- 
grams and inscriptions. Of other old varieties, those found at Persepolis are 
interesting as relics of the early Arabic culture, as is also the Mauritanian, 
which in style is between the Cufic and the Neshki, and is an interesting testi- 
mony to North African culture. Also a curious Saracenic alphabet, called 
Hagarene, has been preserved. It is made from the Neshki, but by diacritic 
points increases its characters to forty-one. Instead of using the ordinary 
ligamental parts of the letters it writes on one continuous base line the funda- 
mental forms of all the letters in a very stiff and angular way. 

The Arabic, above all the other Semitic alphabets, carries in itself the tokens 
of its extensive use. A student examining it may say at once, Here is an alphabet 
with a history, an alphabet that has done something. 

The fourth and last general class of modified letters which was formed from the 
old type by process of modification is one which preserves the letters each as un- 
connected majuscules or uncials, but has adopted more or less of the variations 
introduced by the cursive Syriac styles. All such alphabets carry their own 
evidence that they had been used only to a limited extent, were confined in nar- 
row geographical limits, and were crystallized or buried by events which de- 
stroyed the political life of the people who used them. In this class belong the 
Palmyrene, the Samaritan and the Hebrew letters. 

The Palmyrene letters, relics of the city of Palmyra or Tadmor, are known in 1 
few inscriptions, some of which are now in England and Rome. The extraordin- 
ary differences between the published facsimiles of these few inscriptions well 
illustrate the difficulties which hinder the readers of old inscriptions. As pub- 
lished by Cornells de Bruy ns and the “ Philosophical Transactions 5 5 they are more 
curious than legible, many of them having letters looking like our common 
Arabic 2 numerals. Rlienferd and others blundered grievously in interpreting them, 
but by the aid of the bilingual tablets they are intelligible. There is much difference 
in the care and skill with which they have been carved. In essentials of outline 


1 Only fifteen were known to Gesenius, ten of which are bilingual. Wood, “ The ruins of Pal- 
myra,” London, 1753, and Swinton in the “Philosophical Transactions,” Vol. 48, have given well 
the four that are at Oxford. One of those at Rome was published inverted in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” Vol. 19, it being in 1696 in a wall in a vineyard near Rome. A much improved 
representation of it was given by Gesenius in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia. The stone 
hears a Latin version which explains the Syriac. The two that are at Rome have been quite well 
published by Lanci. Those at Oxford have been well given by M. A. Levy in the “ Zeitsehrift der 
Deutsehen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaf t ” for 1861. One may see further Barthelemy, Spon’s 
■" Miscellanea,” Irby and Mangles, Rosenmueller’s “ Bibliotheca Geographica,” vols. I. and H.« 
etc. 

2 In one inscription they give such a figure five times, which closely resembles an Estranghelo 
X but is not recognized by Gesenius, Bunsen or Hoffmann as Palmyrene, d, k, p, and r are some- 
times much like 3, and and v sometimes resembles 2, while teth is like 6. So also in some Sinaitic 
inscriptions as published in Gage’s “Studies in the Bible Lands” there are combinations much 
like 2967, and 955, and 19759, and 956765. 
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they have the characteristics of the Estranghelo Syriac, and of Chaldaic Hebrew,, 
but are produced in a chirography that makes them very peculiar. Their dates 
all fall between A. D. 84 and 257. They are of little importance except as curi- 
ous illustrations of the oddities of Semitic isolations, being trifles in comparison 
with the Greek characteristics of Palmyra. 

The Samaritan alphabet is the name commonly given to the letters of a rem- 
nant of people about Nablus, at Mt. Gerizim, a mixed race equally pretentious, 
and uncertain alike in letters and religion. They have long claimed great 
antiquity for some manuscripts of the Pentateuch, one of which professes to have 
been made by Abisha, a grandson of Aaron, and to have been saved from the 
burning of Zerubabel’s temple. 1 The whole story of the Samaritans is a tissue 
of fiction. The Pentateuch of the Samaritans is strongly marked with late Chald- 
aic and Syriac features of language and text. The Aramaic character of the 
language is known to all Semitic scholars. The divergencies of the text from the 
Hebrew have been very fully described in many issues of the Bibliotheca Sacra , 
by Rev. B. Pick, of Allegheny, Penn., an erudite and skillful Hebraist. The 
Samaritan letters are as different from the primitive Semitic as the German are 
from the old Latin. 2 Not a single letter retains its pristine form. There are 
many differences of style in the MSS. , and in an old inscription reciting the Deca- 
logue at Nablus 3 * * * * 8 which some ascribe to A. D. 546, and in the letters as given from 
MSS. by Gesenius. The Samaritans and their alphabet are but a little drift in one 
of the eddies of the waves that have so long surged in Syria. The detritus is much 
mixed and abraded, but the people have not been destitute of taste and painstak- 
ing in using and preserving what the wrecking has left to them. Their preten- 
sions are now but a phase of the loss of national memory. The vaunted MSS- 
cannot probably be older than the eleventh Christian century. 

Lastly. In the fourth class stand the modern Hebrew letters. Of ancient 
Hebrew relics there are the recently discovered inscription in the conduit of 
Siloam, which is evidently quite primitive, and some small carvings on stone 
which de Vogue ascribes to centuries VII. and VI. B. C. Of assured Israelite 
relics older than the Maccabean period we have in fact scarcely anything. Of 
coins of the second and first centuries B. C. there are many. Of small inscriptions, 
of the Christian era there is a trifling number. Of inscribed bowls from Baby- 
lonia there are several dating between the third and seventh Christian centuries. 
There are scattered in the world many medals professing to be ancient Hebrew 
coins, on which the letters are of modern Hebrew style, and of course they are 
worthless. Indeed they are now repeatedly multiplied by galvanic processes, some- 
times in copper from silver and back from copper to silver. Perhaps, because it 
has been so much an object of interest, the Hebrew alphabet has been much 
the subject of misconception and unsustained pretension. Pry’s “ Pantographia,” 
along with much palseographical matter publishes seventeen styles of the Hebrew 


i Dr. Rosenmueller in the Zeitschrift d. D. M, G. for 1864 gives the alphabet of this MS. which is 

almost identical with that of a MS. of the eleventh Christian century which is in the Royal Libra- 

ry at Paris, and of which a facsimile is published in Sylvester’s Paleeographie Universelle. 

a The 7c, m, n and p have plainly the connecting lower line which originated in the Syriac. The 

7c is in all respects Aramaic. The zain and sameJc are scarcely recognizable as Semitic of any 

style. The l has the late peculiarity of standing above the line. The qoph is thoroughly Hebraic 

of the modern type. The teth is decidedly Syriac as on the late potteries of Babylonia. 

8 This inscription is given in Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. for 1859, p. 279, and again in 1860, p. 622, with 
extraordinary difference. 
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alphabet under the names of “Alphabet of Adam, Noah, etc.” They are merely 
slight alterations of the modern Hebrew alphabet, and of no historical value. 
Joseph Hammer published in London in 1806 a small volume which professes to 
give an Arabic work of Ahmbd Ben Abubekr Ben Wakshih, of A. D. 855, but in 
this volume only the Cufic is correct, and all the rest is imposture. 

The oldest Hebrew differs from other primitive Semitic alphabets only in its 
vav and tsade, which, however, are evidently derived from the old sources of all. 
The few specimens which we have of the old Hebrew do not give us its gimel , 
teth, samekh , andpe. While on the coins of the Jews (B. C. 106 to A. D. 135), the 
letters are in the antique style, but with some tendency towards those forms which 
afterwards became distinctive in the Samaritan, there appear in all other Hebrew 
relics after the Christian era the peculiarities of modern Hebrew letters. The 
same modifications which constitute the distinctiveness of the Estranghelo Syriac, 
and also to some extent of the Nabathean, were made very considerably in the 
Hebrew. Indeed Hebrew and Estranghelo, in their essential outlines, can be 
written so as to differ very little. The Hebrew like the Syriac and Arabic has 
opened and flattened the loops and angles of 3, % Mb ^ and T ^ lias 
adopted as characteristics the heavy top and base lines, but if these are made thin, 
and only their outlines are retained, nearly all its letters are essentially Syriac 
forms. It has in its letters adopted as essential elements the Syriac ligamental 
lines of 3, 3, J, tj and ]£ and owes its use of two forms of 3*^, jQQi £3^ and 
W to their development in the Syriac and Nabathean,from which it adopted them 
in the development period when connected and separated forms were both in use, 
and when the use of ligaments was governed by taste, convenience or skill. 

In more modern times, writers of Hebrew have adopted styles which are called 
Script and Rabbinical letters. These, although somewhat abbreviated, and usual- 
ly written small, are still separated or majuscule letters. One style of these is 
made familiar by Hebrew grammars, but many other varieties are used in Europe, 
and probably others elsewhere. 1 

The Hebrew alphabet, like all others, is a reflection of the national history. It 
indicates, as the characteristic of national history during the period of its devel- 
opment, limited area, Syriac surroundings, a strong Chaldaic impress, a literary re- 
vival under influences of Greek and Roman taste before the development of 
European minuscule writing, then a loss of ethnical concentration and theological 
vigor, after which the old things became embalmed in veneration. 


i Balhorn’s “Alphabete ” gives four varieties. Prof. Tuch in 1772, in his book “Tentamen de 
Variis Codieum Hebraicorum,” gave fourteen varieties, but nine of these are nearly identical* 
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ON “ INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLES ” 

By B. Belsenthal, Ph. D., 

Chicago, 

1. “ Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all begin- 
ners whose attention has once been called to the subject.” — Thus Prof. Dodd 
commences his learned paper in the first number of this Monthly. But right here 
it may be questioned whether the special attention of beginners ought to be called 
to such phonological niceties which affect neither Hebrew orthography nor He- 
brew grammar proper, and which do not at all affect the sense and meaning of 
words and sentences. Of course, where the etymological composition of a word is 
to be exhibited, the word must be divided accordingly. In Hebrew, however, this 
can never be the purpose of syllabication. If with reference to Hebrew we raise 
such questions, it can only be for the purpose of showing the pronunciation, which 
is supposed to be correct, or, in some cases, for the purpose of deciding whether a 
Daghesh-lene should be employed, or should be omitted, in a following aspirate 
(nto-ua)- But whose ear is so fine that he can distinguish, whether a reader 
or speaker enounces form-al or for-malf Who njakes, in reading Hebrew, an 
audible or otherwise perceptible distinction between Miz-mor and Mi-zlnor? In 
reality, it makes, in the majority of cases, no difference whether we read the syl- 
lables, so happily designated by Dr. Dodd as intermediate , in the manner indicat- 
ed by the learned Professor, or whether we do not so. We perceive no difference 
in fluent reading between qit-lu and qi-tlu (Imp. Qal). As to the orthography 
and meaning, there is, as said above, no difference and no difficulty whatever. 

2. But if we wish to be perfectly accurate, what is the proper syllabication, 
qit-lu, or qi~t fi lu? The surest and easiest way to reach an answer is, to go by an- 
alogy. Let us take a verb whose third radical letter is an aspirate, and see how 
the corresponding form sounds. We find then : ppgj, the ^ being raphe, i. e. 
being without a Daghesh-lene, the word is to be read thus : shi-kh e bhu; similarly: 
ri-dh'phu, &c. Consequently we must likewise syllabify : qi-tlu; though the first 
syllable has a short vowel and is unaccented. 

3. In the foregoing lines we had as examples verbs in the Imperative Qal. Let 

us select now words of another class, — Infinitives with one of the inseparable pre- 
positions (p"02) prefixed. How have we to syllabify :— -biq-tol, kiq-tol, liq-tol? 
or: bi-q e tbl, ki-q c tol, li~q c tol? We apply the same process. We look for a verb 
whose second radical is one of the aspirates. We find pflp, with the £3 

raphe ; but ‘pjp, with the £) Daghesh-lene. We find similarly 
and likewise *ppP, Dptt'P, &c. We would therefore also syllabify *: bi-qWl, 
kS-q e tol, and-— liq-tol. And thus, in order to be very accurate we would syllabify : 
bi-sh e nath, &c,, in accordance with the readings : bi-dh e bhar, bi-s e phath, &c. 

4. Let us proceed yet a little further in collecting examples before we venture 
upon laying down general rules ; for thereby we follow the true Baconian induct- 
ive method. In the words pp), ppp (the construct of Qpp;p, DH!3p)i are the 
first syllables closed ones, or “intermediate” ones? As we find tjjjp, pTL 

ppb with no Daghesh in the third letter, w r e must conclude 
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that in all these words the first syllables are the so-called intermediate syllables 
(therefore: ka-r e me, &c.). 

5. Eor similar considerations we must read Yits-haq, and not Yi-tsdiaq, since in 
the name ftftjp* (which is of the same grammatical construction, and which we 
take as our model) the third letter (ft) has aDaghesh, and the preceding letter 
closes a syllable. We syllabify : Mibh-tah, in analogy with nndli-bar; ’al-man, 
qin-yan, &c., in analogy with qor-ban, &c. 

6. Have we now, after all these examples, sufficient material upon which to 
base general rules, according to which we may say, In this case the unaccented 
syllable with a short vowel is closed, and in that case it is intermediate? Upon 
first thought it may seem so. If we are satisfied with the knowledge of th e facts, 
and if we do not desire to rack our minds to find the deeper reasons for them, we 
might say, Let us open our Hebrew Bible, and let us compare analogous word- 
forms containing one of the letters ft"£OUS; let us, in doubtful cases, see 
whether a Methegh will indicate to us how to divide the word properly. But when 
once we become engaged m such research, we shall soon find that we stand upon 
slippery ground, and that even our Massoretic text, which, as such, is in general 
almost beyond any doubt and dispute, leaves us quite at a loss as to Methegli s. 
Daghesh-lenes, Maqqephs, and other such points of minor importance. The most 
careful editors of the Bible, scholars who have thoroughly studied the whole field 
of the Massorali, have had to admit this. At the end of the so-called Rabbinical 
Bibles there are to be found several folio pages full of “Different Readings by Ben- 
Asher and Ben-Naphtali,” and also several pages full of “ Different readings by 
the Madinahe (an Eastern, or Babylonian, school of Massorites) and Ma’arbae (a 
Western, or Palestinian school of Massorites).’’ The differences of the last named 
schools concern then and now the consonant-text. The Madinahe and Ma’arbae 
disagree among other points also in a considerable number of cases in regard to 
full or defective spelling of the words, and the like. But Ben- Aslier and Ben- 
Naphtali differ mostly in regard to Metheghs, Maqqephs, accent-signs, Dagheshes, 
&c. We select at random some of such different readings, in which the one de- 
mands an intermediate, and the other a closed syllable. In Gen. xxxn., 18, Ben- 


Asher reads (yi-ph e gha-sh*kha) and Ben-Naphtali reads (yiph-ga- 

sh'klia) ; in Gen. xlii., 30, Ben- Asher reads and Ben-Naphtali 

(with a Methegh at the side of the Kaph); in Ex. vr., 27, Ben- Asher reads 


and Ben-Naphtali (in both these readings the 0 lias not 

the Daghesh-forte which would be required by a well known general grammatical 
rule, and this is also one of the many Massoretic curiosities); in Num. xxi., 4, Ben- 


Asher reads and Ben-Naphtali 23D 1 ? ; in 1 Sam. xxii., 19, Ben-Asher 

and Ben-Naphtali yjfiS ; in Ps. xlix., 15, Ben-Asher reads and 

Ben-Naphtali Ibid, nxxx., 11, Ben-Asher Ben-Napktaii TIN; 

Ibid., xcvi., 11, Ben-Asher Djrr. Ben-Naphtali djtv- It would be easy to 
multiply largely these selections. 

7. Besides these different readings of Ben-Asher and Ben Naphtali w r e shall 
find records of such and similar disagreements in other places. Any one -who ex- 
amines either the marginal or the larger Massorah ; or who opens such more or 
less minute Massoretical commentaries and annotations as the ’En Haqqore by 
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Jequthiel Hakkohen ben Jehuda (*"3iT)? or the Or Toraby Menahem de Lonzano, 
or the Minhath Shay by Solomon Horzi, or the Tiqqun Soph e rim by Solomon Hub- 
no , and numerous other works; or who peruses some of the very large number of 
works, or parts of works, on Hiqqudh by the Jewish grammarians since the days 
of Juda Hayyug down to W. Heidenheim and S. H. Luzzatto; or who takes 
cognizance of the hundreds of different readings in the manuscripts col- 
lected by Kennicott, He Eossi, Firkovitseh, and others,— will soon conclude 
that we shall hardly be able to lay down general rules for these nice points 
of Hebrew phonology, covering all cases. It is true that in the Infinitive Qal 
w r ith a prefixed Lamedh the first syllable is mostly a closed one, as Prof. Dodd 
has already noticed. But he himself remarks also that “exceptions will be 
found; 55 and how many ! Thus the Infinitive is found three times in 

the Bible, viz., in Hum. iv., 23; vm., 24; and in Isa. xxxi., 4. On the last 
named place the marginal Massorah remarks : pen nKtsn vr\ rrnvo rfo- 
There is no other extant like this, in which the letter ^ has a Haghesh, 

in the other two passages the is raphd. 

So we find that the second radical letter is also raph6 in the words 

(' Jer. i., 10), and so it is in some other instances of words of this class. 

As some other examples of irregularities we note: pJJJQ (Gen. xxxv., 22), 
(d er - xvii., 2), where we should have expected to find pfcJO and Tibi'S- 
¥e note furthermore: HDI7 in the editions of the Psalms by the painstaking 
Massoretical scholars IF. Heidenheim , S. Baer , and others, while the same editors 
have constantly and uniformly **0^- H-&-§ fi dhe, or Ha§-de ? It deserves to be 
noticed that even W. Heidenheim, accurate as he was in such matters of punctu- 
ation, seems not to have been certain •which was correct. In his several editions 
of the Pentateuch to which the Haphtaroth (the pericopes from the prophetical 
books read in the Synagogues) are added, chap. lxi. of Isaiah appears as Haph- 
tarah to Section Hitzzabhim, and there the learned editor has the following foot- 
note: 

Hpn, thus the word is found in ancient manuscripts, the Heth With a Methegh 
and the Baleth raping ; and so it is in all other places where this word occurs. 
—And yet in his editions of the Psalms Heidenheim has constantly ^Jpl7 ! 

We may in this connection further mention that, according to the Massorah, 
in the words mpD, rotpo, wherever they are found in the Bible, the p is 
without the Haghesh. The Haghesh is also omitted after the article in feucli 

words asisipn, “inDDn, DumfiSn. njntm rNirtb, vfoy*? 

&c., &c. Have we now in the first syllable of these words in place of acute 
syllables “intermediate syllables 55 ? 

A noteworthy difference in punctuation we find in the word DD/DJH- In 
Ex. i., 12 the word reads Dpojn (Ra-'am-ses), and in Gen. xlvii., 21; Ex. 
xii., 37; Hum. xxxrn., 35 it reads DD»jn (Ra'-m e §es). Aben Ezra, and 
others, have in consideration of these discrepancies expressed the opinion that 
there must have been two DDD.JH in Egypt. 

8. We are totally at a loss concerning the proper reading when we meet 
certain proper nouns, for which we cannot easily find parallel forms, and in 
which no aspirate is contained, which might give us a clue as to the correct 
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reading. We know well enough how to syllabify (Ruth i., 4) = Or-pali; 

(Est. ix., 7) = I)a-l e phon. But how is it with and DJDK (Gen. 

xli., 45)? Shall we read Tsa-ph tf nath, ’A-s c n&th? Or Tsoph-nath, ’Os-nath? 
According to ISTorzi, the Methegh appearing under these words in most of the 
editions is not undisputed. And now who shall decide? 

9. We have thus far spoken of uncertainties in our Massoretic text, and 
have referred to the records of different readings, to discrepancies in the man- 
uscripts, &c. But this is not all. Within the last forty years old Bible man- 
uscripts have been discovered in the Crimea and elsewhere in the Orient which 
have a system of punctuation quite at variance in form, position, &c,, from 
the system we possess. We have the Palestinian or the Tiberias punctuation. The 
newly discovered system is, in distinction from ours, called the Babylonian or As- 
syrian punctuation. In 1844 a fac-simile of a part of an Odessa MS., containing the 
book of Habakkuk, was published by Pinner. And by this publication knowl- 
edge of that strange ancient punctuation reached for the first time the Semitic 
scholars of Western Europe and America. Since then Prof. Strack and others 
have published in fac-simile larger parts of these ancient MSS. with the “As- 
syrian” pointing. If we now compare the readings preserved in these MSS. 
with our Massoretic readings, we shall also be forced to the conclusion that in 
a number of less important points our text is an uncertain one. 

10. After this digression we return to the subject of “ Intermediate Syllables.” 

The books lay it down as a rule that an unaccented open syllable can never have 
a short vowel. But in reality we meet quite a number of words which do not ac- 
cord with this rule, and we are embarrassed. How is this ? we ask. Bo we not 
read ma-l fl khe, di-bh c re, li-qTu? Are here not unaccented open syllables with short 
vowels ? Grammarians answer in various ways. Some say, the first syllables in 
these words must not be taken as open syllables ; they are half-open, or, as others 
call them, half-closed, or, as Prof . Dodd calls them, intermediate syllables. Ges - 
■enius evades the difficulty in another way; he says, the Sli fl va on the boundary line of 
the two syllables is neither a silent nor a vocal Sli e va: it is a Sh 8 v& medium . The 
Jewish grammarian Solomon Hanau , who lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and who was a very prolific author of meritorious grammatical works, ex- 
plained the difficulty by another theory. He said that the Pattahs, the Seglidls, the 
Hireqs, the Qamets-hattiphs, &c., in the syllables under consideration are in reality 
not short vowels ; they stand where strictly Sh e va should stand ; and he gave them 
a special name, he called them rO^p vowels. So, e. g., he said, 

a derivative of should properly be but this being a phonetic 

impossibility the first Sh 8 va becomes a Tiiu'a qallah, and in this case a Patt&h is 
inserted ; ItDp 1 ? is derived from EDpP* and should really be but in this case 

too the first Sh e v& had to be eliminated, and a T e nu'a qallah, here a Hireq, took its 
place. Ben-Zeeb , the author of the Talmudh L e shon Ibhri , accepted the theory of 
S. Hanau. Others, equally eminent or more eminent as grammarians, would not 
adopt this theory. 

11. But rather than subscribe to any of these and similar explanations it 
would probably be better to go back to those theories of Hebrew vowels and Hebrew 
syllabication prevailing among the Sephardic grammarians in ante-Qimhi times, 
say before the year 1200. They did not speak of long vowels and short 
vowels; they did not teach that any Sh occurring after a Qamets, or af- 
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ter a Holem, or a Shureq, or a Tsere, or a Hireq with a Yodh, must be a 
vocal Sh e va, &c. In accordance with the actual facts of that Semitic language, 
they taught that the Hebrew possesses three fundamental vowels (Abu’l-Walid, 
in his Risalat et-Taqrib— recently published in the Opycules d'Abou'l-Walid, by 
J. & H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1880— calls these principal vowels Shureq, Hiriq, 
Pathah ; Juda Hallevi, in his book Cumri , calls them Qamotz, P e thiha, 
Shebher; Aben Ezra, in his book Tzahotli, has for these fundamental 
vowels the names : Holem, Hiriq, Pathah-gadhol ; others have other names 
for them). By a process of subdivision the ancient grammarians came then to 
enumerate seven vowels. They called them the seven kings (D^D^Q), and the 
Sh'va they called the servant (fYl^D)- I* 1 regard to vocal SlPva and silent Sh e va 
they differed also from more modern grammarians. Aben Ezra did not divide the 
word ♦auto into the two syllables te-slPbhi, as we do, but he said that the word 
had to be read, tesh-bhi; and in the above-mentioned book Tzahotli he called the 
great Hebrew poet Solomon ben Gabirol to account for his dissolving, in one of 
his hymns, the word into a T'nu a and a Yathedh (i. e. into a syllable with- 

out, and one with a vocal Sh'va). With the three Qimhi’s (Joseph and his two 
sons: Moses and David) a new period commenced in the history of the science of 
Hebrew Grammar. The Qimhi’s lived in the Provence, among Christians, who 
spoke a Romance dialect, and whose better classes cultivated the study of the 
Latin. Arabic the Qimhi’s did not understand, as their Jewish brethren on the 
other side of the Pyrenees did, who lived among Arabic-speaking Moors. In- 
fluenced by the Latin and the Provencale, and partly guided by the pattern of 
Latin Grammar, Joseph Qimhi, and after him his sons, reconstructed the Hebrew 
grammar upon a new basis. While the Sephardic Jews had formed their gram- 
matical system after the Arabic grammar (and they were right in this, for the 
central Semitic Hebrew is certainly more closely connected with the Southern 
Semitic Arabian Language than it is with the Latin), the Qimhi’s began a new 
departure in Hebrew grammar. In doing so they imitated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the system of Latin Grammar in as far as it was feasible. They knew 
that Latin had five vowels which were either long or short, and also long and short 
syllables, &c„ and so they carried corresponding theories over into the Hebrew. 
Was a real progress in Hebrew philology effected thereby ? There are many now 
who doubt this. But be this as it may, so much is certain, that Qimliic influences 
were soon widely felt, and Qimhic grammatical doctrines were soon generally 
taught and are still taught and still adhered to in our present age, 

12. Concerning the uncertainties and doubtful readings of the Massoretic 
text we would advance yet some additional remarks, before we conclude. These 
uncertainties, numerous as they are, are after all but the exceptions, and con- 
cern mostly such unimportant matters as Maqqeph, or Methegh, or Daghesli- 
lene, and the like. In the main, the Massoretic text is, as such, above dispute, 
and is, critically considered, a good text. But how must we explain its many 
puzzling peculiarities? Why is there here the spelling of a word “full” and 
in another place “ defective”? Why is there here a Methegh, and there, none? 
Why is there here a Munah, and in another verse of the same grammatical 
construction, instead thereof a Merka? Such questions can be asked almost 
without number. It seems to me that the most correct answer to these ques- 
tions lies in the statement that the Massorites and JSTaqdanim came to their 
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final conclusions firstly , by retaining the text which they found in the majority 
of the manuscripts before them, and which they copied most scrupulously and 
faithfully. There is an old historical tradition, that the Massorites, when 
they had three manuscripts, before them, of which two agreed and one disa- 
greed, accepted the reading of the two. (Jerus. Ta'anith iv., 2; Soph e rim 
vi., 4; &c.). Secondly , when the manuscripts left them, in doubt, or when 
those of them who acted as Naqdanim were about to add their diacrit- 
ical points, vowel-signs, accent-signs, and it was found that traditions in 
this regard had become beclouded, then they made their conclusions accord- 
ing to their own rational considerations and best judgment. Here and there 
they may have been led by deeper considerations ; here and there they may 
have punctuated the text so as to harmonize it with the halachic or hagadic 
teachings of their times. But as to Maqqeph, Methegh, and Daghesh-lene, ac- 
cident may have guided the pens of the earlier punctators almost everywhere. 
It was with them, as it is with us. We often write a comma, where we just 
as well make a semicolon; we often put an exclamation point, were we just 
as well might omit it. And yet in a few instances the punctators may have 
had their well-weighed reasons for their seeming abnormities. They may, in 
some places, have put in a Maqqeph, or omitted a Daghesh-lene, for reasons 
which to them may have appeared as exceedingly important. We give here 
one or two examples. In Ps. ii., 12 the words are brought into a 

closer connection by a Maqqeph. Jdlinek (in his Beth Hammidhrash Vol. V. 
p. XIII) suggests that this little Maqqeph w T as a protest of the Massorites 
against the messianic conception of the verse by the Christian “ Fathers,” who 
translated by “ son”; in order Jnow to have it distinctly understood that 
nn is but an adverbial addition to und that it should be translated by 

“purely,” a Naqdan put between the two words that (small dash, Maqqeph. 
In Ex. xv., 11 the first Kaph in the first * s raphe, and the first 

Kaph in the second HDQ3 *0 has a Daghesh-lene. This insignificant Daghesh 
was considered already hundreds of years ago as being “ tendemios i. e. as 
having a well considered purpose. Some Babbis of the later Middle Ages were 
of the opinion that the Daghesh was inserted with the following intention. If 
the Kaph would be raping a reader or listener would be reminded, by the very 
sound of the words, of that idol- worshiper Micali, who is spoken of in Judges 
xvir., and this liad to be prevented. Geiger (Urschrift p. 293) gives another 
and a more plausible reason for this Daghesh. But as this article has become 
longer than the writer intended it should be, we merely refer those interested 
to Geiger’s work which is easily enough accessible. 

Other points might have been noticed, hut the lack of space forbids. 
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^COWIBUTED •!* 

Yerbs : First Person, Sing., Irnpf. Qal.— Davidson in his explanation of 
this form ,says that the ^ of the ^reformative is dropped. 1 This is surely incorrect 
and to show how plainly he is in error, we suggest the following considerations : 

1. That which causes these verbs to take on their leading peculiarity is the 
weakness of as a consonant, and its tendency to quiesce in a preceding vowel- 
sound. The weakness of when it is the first radical may be quite fully illus- 
trated. 

a. In a verb prim. rad. which is not constantly of this class, but whose ft 
at times retains its consonantal character. rrrK, in the impf. Qal, is sometimes 
rfm of tener, however, rnN’; in which latter form the quiesces in the preced- 
ing 6. To this might be added which shows in one place ftfltffV 2 

T 

h. There are not a few instances in which a first radical ft has been dropped 
from the written form of the impf. Qal, 2nd and 3rd persons. The verbs fully 
furnish the following : yipjp, 3 SjifipV from 'IDU ; N?h 5 (for n?h) from 
rDN; inChl 0 from HCN- Other verbs give us tjp$V ^|D/1 8 from rpK ; 
rnh], 10 and from N"!N and HilK- 

c. The derived conjugations show at least two instances in verbs in 
which the radical has ceased to be written. for ^pKjl 12 and, ^OiK* 13 

According to Gesenius we might here add ^^V 14 ; but this Fuerst denies. Of 
verbs not regularly but having as the first radical, we have a number of in- 
stances in which the ^ has been elided in the derived conjugations. 15 

These instances suffice to prove the weakness of ^ as a first radical after a pre- 
formative. preformative shows no such weakness ; indeed its very character 
and office as preformative give it firmness. Davidson’s explanation is against 
the characteristic firmness of preformatives and the characteristic weakness of ^ 
as a first radical preceded by a preformative. 

2. If his explanation were the true one we should experience not a little diffi- 
culty in accounting for the vocalization of the remaining We can hardly say 
that the vowel preceding it, that of the preformative, has been given it ; for this 
would seem to be without analogy. 

3. The testimony of the cognate languages is in favor of our view, that the 
radical £< has been elided. Not to mention the Chaldee, it is notably true that the 
Samaritan verbs of the corresponding class very frequently reject this consonant. 10 
The Syriac, as in gives a form which is to be similarly explained. 1 ? In 

Arabic, for a syllable whose typical form is orthographically analogous to that of 
the syllable under discussion, there is found, in old MSS., an intermediate orthog- 
raphy which shows quite plainly how the contracted form was developed. Thus 

conj. IY. of to surpass; for^jj) there is to be seen y$|| (in old MSS.) but reg- 
ularly 18 

1 Heb. Gram. 5th ed., 835, 1, Rem. d. a Mic. iv., 8. "< 2 Sam, xix., 14. * Ps. cxxxix., 20. a Prov. i., 10 
<i 1 Sam. xxviii., 24. v % Sam. vi., 1. « Ps. civ M 29. a Jer. i i., 36. io 2 Sam. xx., 9, u Deut. xxxiii,, 21. 

»2 Ezek. xxi., 23. is Hos. xi M 4. h Ezek. xliL, 5. ir» See Kautzsch’s Ges. Gram. (Mitchell) 8 68, 2 
Rem. 1, 2. ie Petennann, Porta Lingg. Orient., Tom. III., p. 37. n Noeldeke. Kurzgefasste Svrl 
ische Gram. § 33. is Wright, Arabic Gram. 2d ed. Vol. I., § 135. 
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In view of the above considerations, there is surely no sufficient reason for as- 
suming that the preformative ft is dropped in the 1st pers., sing., impf., Qal of 
the ft"*) verbs. On the contrary, we should hold with most authorities, 1 that 
the radical ft is elided. 

The fuller explanation of this form requires more than the above. The 
first person is to be carefully distinguished from the second and third; for the steps 
in its development are not the same as those in the forms of the other persons. 
Quite another law obtains here, that of the dissimilation of the initial and final 
sounds of the syllable. 2 By reason of this the ft as the closing sound was drop- 
ped, and the preformative, being in an open syllable, was lengthened to a, and 
this latter obscured to 6. These changes must have taken place very early,— an- 
terior, it would seem, to the development of the Sh e v& mobile 3 and of the tendency 
to the deflection of a, to e under ft, both of which characterize the Hebrew and 
Aramaic branches. Indeed it is probable that in this form of the verbs the 
radical ft was never heard in the Hebrew and, consequently, was not written. 

0. O. Fletcheb. 


^EDITOId^qOTES.* 


Professor Strack’s article on “ Books for the study of the Neo-Hebraie Lan- 
guage ” comes in quite opportunely. Many requests have been received by the 
American editor for just such information. These requests betoken an interest in 
this department of Hebrew study. Attention is invited to the care with which 
the edition, the number of pages, and the character of each book are given. May not 
American scholars learn much from the painstaking accuracy in matters of detail, 
which characterizes German scholars ? For the translation of Dr. Strack’s MS. 
we are indebted to Bev. 0. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, 111. 

The study of alphabets is a distinct department of study, and one full of inter- 
est and importance. Not many Americans have gone into it very deeply. Among 
others may be mentioned the names of Dr. W. II. Ward, editor of The Independent, 
and Dr. J. P. Peters, of New York. Prof. Clarke, the author of the article on this 
subject in the present issue, has made it a life-long study. Only a few are in 
a position to criticize his results. Certainly all will enjoy this most readable 
article. The tables which accompany it have been prepared at great expense. 
This article, together with one published in The Old Testament Student , Vol. II., 
No. 10, will be reprinted in pamphlet form. 

The article of Dr. Felsenthal on “ Intermediate Syllables,” is possibly more in- 
teresting and valuable for the information which it contains on Textual Criticism, 
than for what is said on the subject proper. After the careful handling of the 
theme here given, one must recognize that there is, to a great extent, lack of uni- 
formity in the occurrence of such syllables. But with the following words from 

3 See, for instance, Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. (Curtiss) §§ 36, 134; and Gesenius’ Gram. 
22cl ed., and Straek, Hebraeische Gram. (Petermann series) in loe. 2 For an ingenious application 
of this law to another and quite difficult question in Hebrew, see Old Testament Student, Vol. 
IT., p. 25. s Against this view, see Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. (Curtiss) 8 80. 
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a letter written by Dr. F. we cannot entirely agree : c< What progress would be 
made by a German or a Frenchman beginning to learn English, if this beginner 
were to waste his time by thoroughly studying such questions as whether we should 
syllabify rising or ris-ing ? La-bra-dor or Lab-ra-dor ? Life is short, and Hebrew 
philology is long. Other more important matters claim our time and attention, 
and therefore our time must not be taken up too [much by such fruitless discus- 
sions.” 

There is some force in this ; but would not the same objection hold against all 
matters of detail which were not of immediate practical importance ? Now, 
whatever may be said of the undesirableness of instructing beginners in the 
minute details aM exceptions of etymology and syntax, the questions of orthog- 
raphy sustain a different relation to his progress. It is absolutely essential to any 
respectable knowledge of the language that a person should be able to pronounce 
it with care and accuracy. That student who pronounces Hebrew without an 
intelligent miderstanding of the use of Haghesh-lene, pronounces neither easily 
nor accurately. And an intelligent understanding of Dagliesh-lene cannot exist 
without a knowledge of the so-called intermediate or half-open syllable. Again, 
how much scientific interest is a student to be supposed to have who, when he has 
been taught that simple (or open) syllables, when unaccented, must have long 
vowels, and that a vocal Sli c va cannot be found under the final consonant of a syl- 
lable, will pass such words as VTIj etc., without a question? That the 

same word is written differently by different authors, or copied differently in dif- 
ferent texts, is only a greater reason why the matter should be explained to the 
beginner, as soon as a sufficient number of instances have occurred to call his at- 
tention closely to it. So frequent is the occurrence of words containing this syllable, 
and so peculiar is it in view of the rules ordinarily laid down by grammarians, 
that very soon, in our opinion, should the student be taught its use. An average 
student, who has studied Hebrew two weeks, ought to be able to master the sub- 
ject in an hour’s study. 


In a notice of IIebraica, published in The Nation (April 10th), there occur 
several statements to which it seems desirable to refer. Certainly the first num- 
ber of the journal contains nothing to cause any careful reader to suppose that it 
was “ mainly intended for the benefit of a school for the study of Hebrew by cor- 
respondence.” Nothing has been published to this effect, nor does the material 
contained in the journal go to show this. It is true that the members of this 
school are required to subscribe for it, and it is equally true that without their 
support the journal could not be published. That, however, the above statement 
is incorrect will be seen 1) from the fact that for the members of this school a 
special Supplement is issued each month, which is not sent to other subscribers, 
and 2) from the wide scope of the journal, and the aims sought to be accomplished 
by its publication, as announced in the first number. 

The statement that the number under review “ embraces some original matter 
of merit beside some notices copied from books and periodicals,” seems a little 
unfair in view of the fact that of twenty-four pages, two contained selections, 
and the remaining twenty-two, original matter. 

If it is supposed that in America a journal of this nature can, at once, rank 
with similar German periodicals, there will be a measure of disappointment. As 
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a matter of fact, the public sentiment in reference to this kind of literature is yet 
to be formed. Can this be done in a month, or in a year ? 

The editors of IIebraica understand that it cannot immediately be made 
all that they desire. Time is needed to develop an interest, and tojineite men to 
investigation in this department of study. Much has already been done. The 
“ much’ 5 is, however, little, when compared with what yet remains. IIebraica 
needs the encouragement and support of all men interested in the higher lines of 
study. It is an undertaking beset witli almost insuperable difficulties. Is it 
worthy of help ? Does it deserve aid ? If so, let this help be given. And, it 
may be added, the time for rendering aid is the present. A good word, a sub- 
scription-fee is of far more value now than at any future time. If the journal 
succeeds, help given later, though desirable, will not be so necessary. If the 
journal fails, such assistance will be valueless. 


A uniform method of transliterating Hebrew words is desirable. No two 
grammarians agree exactly in the signs adopted. The following has been the sys- 
tem of the managing editor. For this system special type has been cast. That it 
might be improved in some respects is probable, if might better be transliterated 
by c with cedilla. Other minor changes might easily be suggested. The system 
will be accepted, however, as upon the whole satisfactory. Contributors, unless 
they distinctly express a desire to the contrary, will understand that this system 
will be employed in IIebraica. They are requested to conform, as far as possi- 
ble, to this system in preparing articles. 


CONSONANTS. 


X 
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VOWELS. 


Originally long. 

Tone-long. 


Short. 

— 

a 

— 

a 

T“ 

a 

♦— 

i 



— 

i 

*1 

u 
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u 

*— 

e 

— 

e 

-vr 

e 


6 

— 

0 

___ 

0 


Y V 


s 

$ sll 

n th 

D t 


Half. 


Diphthongal as in A 

The originally long vowels are always marked with 0 and the tone-long with (") 
whether the writing in Hebrew be full or defective. 

The following forms are enclosed in parenthesis. 

(1) Quiescent K and ft. [Quiescent ) and * are regarded as expressed in the 
vowel.] 
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(2) Pattah-furtive and the helping pattah in the Perf . 2 f. s. of verbs guttural. 

(3) Letters retained simply for orthographical reasons, as * in VJ3- 

T T 

The syllable-divider is not represented. 

Maqqeph is represented by +. 

The transliteration of Zeph, ill., 8 furnishes an example of nearly every form, 
la-khen kak-kri+li n^fim+ydio-vaOi) 

Pyom qu-mi P'adh 
ki mish-pa-ti le-’ e sopli go-yim 
Pqo-bh e tsi mam-la-kh6th 
lish-pokh ' ft le-hem za'-mi 
kol h ft ron ’ap-pi 
ki b e ’esh qin-’a-thi 
te-’a-khel kftl+ha-’a-retp. 


^BOOIf+POTieilS.* 


GESENIUS’ LEXICON.* 

The last two editions of this standard work have been prepared by the Dorpat 
Professors Miihlau and Volck. The changes introduced in the first of their edi- 
tions (the eighth in the whole series) were characterized by Prof. Robertson Smith 
as “not all of them improvements.” Dissatisfaction has been more pronounced 
since the appearance of the last — ninth — edition. Pirst Professor Siegfried devotes 
over nine columns of the Theol, Liter aturzeitung to the subject and then Lagarde 
occupies a whole number of the Goettingische Gelekrte Anzeigen with it. A comical 
turn is given to the procedure by the protest of the editors in reply to Siegfried, 
which protest amounts only to the assurance that they must express their indigna- 
tion at his strictures. A dignified silence would have been better for them. 

The influence of party feeling is probably to be taken into account in judging 
such a controversy. The Dorpat theologians are conservative Lutherans of the 
school of ii on Hoffmann. Their critics are pronounced liberals. Gesenius himself 
was a rationalist, and Messrs. Siegfried and Lagarde feel that his great work ought 
not to receive a color which its author would not have given it. In this they are 
to some extent correct. Gesenius 5 own work, which has been acceptable to two 
generations of scholars of all shades of opinions, shows how little one’s theological 
standpoint need interfere with his critical and linguistic study. Until we come to 
a bihlico-theological lexicon of the Old Testament, there should be no reason to in- 
quire into the theological views of our lexicographers. If then Miililau and 
Volck have been one-sided it is a mistake. A biblico-theological lexicon seems 
far away in the future. 

More serious is the charge made by Prof. Siegfried that the Massoretic text is 
not used by the authors in its most correct form, especially that Baer’s edition of 
Genesis, Psalms, etc., has not been consulted often enough. A lexicon of the 
Massoretic text should certainly be based on the Massora. If this text were faith- 


* Gesenius’ (Wilhelm) Hebraeisches und Chaldaeisches Handwoerterbuch ueber das Alte Testa- 
ment. Neunte vielfach umgearbeitete Anflage von Prof. F. Muehlau und W. Volck. Leipzig* 
F. C. W. Vogel 1883. xlvi, 978 pp. Large 8vo. 
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fully used we should find less fault than the critics are disposed to do when they 
complain that Miihlau and Volck neglected proposed emendations of the text. 
Doubtless many such emendations are needed and many that have been suggested 
(especially when based on the versions) will be found acceptable. But the space 
to which a hand-lexicon is restricted oifers a bar to a full statement of such conject- 
ures. Still in the case of obscure words a brief reference to them would not be out 
of place. 

That lack of space can hardly be pleaded for the partial consideration of these 
proposed changes in the text is evident from the amount given up to doubtful ety- 
mologies. The effort of the etymologist is here to trace all triliteral roots hack to 
biliterals. These biliterals are supposed first to expand in the form as in 
the example quoted by Lagarde, WlO from a supposed 1ft. Bo far so good. 
There would he no objection if that were all. But when this same 1ft is made 

also the father of *no, mo. mo, mo, ooo, po, pno, mo, ixo, mo, 

mo, no’ —then we begin to shake our heads, all the harder when we find twenty- 
four triliteral stems (some identical with those already given) written in Arabic 
letters. In the first place, if we assume a monosyllabic stage for the Semitic 
language, it is hardly to he supposed that its single root 1ft could have been so 
productive — rather it can hardly be supposed that there was such a paucity of 
monosyllables that each one had to expand into so many triliterals. In the 
second place, the reduction of meanings so varied to one primitive notion is a 
matter of conjecture, and often violent conjecture at that. Thirdly, the method 
is uncertain. Why should not pnft come from fT) and fr'om pi— especially 
in view of the fact that ft is a servile letter in the stage of the language which we 
actually know V But what is so largely a matter of conjecture might as well be 
omitted. Fourthly, what is scientifically certain ought not all to be included in 
a hand-lexicon when its tendency is rather to bewilder than to help the student. 

The object of this article is not to reproduce individual criticisms or to defend 
them. Probably not all of them could be defended, and Lagarde shovrs himself 
as usual over-sensitive about neglect of his own publications. One or two inter- 
esting remarks may be quoted. 

nSoxo cannot be the instrument with wiiicli one eats — the Semites have 
always eaten with their fingers. 

PN is derived from |p* to trample. But a wash-basin would break (Lagarde 
says very rightly) if trampled upon, and it has never been oriental manners to put 
either hands or feet into the basin. 

is derived from Lagarde's Orientalia might at least have been men- 

tioned. TIis hypothesis is that it comes from the root = to aspire. God 
then is the one to whom we aspire— the goal of life. 

lyjft is originally the skin, the complexion. 1£#ft therefore is to say something 

which makes a man change color, i. e., to bring him good or bad news. 

The two notices from which this is drawn will repay perusal. They are found: 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 1883, 'Nov. 17 (No, 23), and Gottiiigische Gelelirte 
Anzeigen 1884, Apr. 1 (No. 1). 


II. P. Smith. 
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THE SYLLABLES IN THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

By Hermann L. Strack, Pn.D., 

Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 


It is not my purpose, at this place, to take part in the discussion on 
“ Intermediate Syllables,” commenced by Professor Dodd and Rabbi Felsenthal, 
but, rather, merely to show how the whole subject of syllables in Hebrew can be 
■clearly put forth for the beginner, so that he may be sufficiently prepared for a 
real understanding of the various forms of the language. I hope that, through 
such a discussion of the various points that come into play in the matter of 
syllables dn Hebrew, some light may also be thrown on what are called “ Inter- 
mediate Syllables.” It will be clear, from what follows, why I make use of the 
technical term “ loosely-closed syllable ” ( lose gesehlossene Silbe). Right here may I 
be permitted to call the attention of the reader to the term “ opened syllables,” 
•which, so far as I know, is a new term. For the purpose of getting a better 
general view of the subject, I have almost entirely omitted all mention of 
exceptions. The majority of exceptions are to be explained on the basis of 
euphony ( HKHjpn as the Jewish grammarians say) ; because the 

sacred writings of the Old Testament were, and still are, chanted in solemn 
rythm in the synagogues. I wish to add, further, that the following explanation is 
not contained in my Hebrew grammar, 1 and is, thus, an important addition to it. 

8 A. Beginning of Syllables.— Every syllable, and hence, also, every 
word, must begin with a consonant , that is, 

(a) Neither with a vowel (an exception is found only in 1 conjunctive, e. </., 

. . n?3 ! i • • ■071 

Note.— Before labials, the Babylonian system of punctuation has T, f. e M 1. 

8B. Nor with two consonants. When the first letter of a syllable (or of a 
word) has no vowel of its own, then it receives sh*wa mobile (cf. my grammar, 
8 5, &), and, in the case of (7 j“j Hateph (8 5, c ; 8 10, a, 3). 

8 C. Close of Syllables.— H ere we distinguish 

1 . 1 

I. Open Syllables , i. e., syllables closing with a vowel, e. g 

I T * T 

IjftN * # (on n cf * 3 2, &)• These syllables always have long vowels. 

T T 

iHebraeische Gramraatik; mit Uebungsstueken, Literatur und Vokabular. Zum 
.Selbststudium und fuer den Unterrieht. Yon Hermann L. Strack. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: 
H. Reuter. New York: B. Westermann & Co. Chicago: American Publication Society of 
Hebrew, xvi., 1(53 pp. 2 Mark 70 pf. 
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Exceptions are found in the verbal suffixes (g 76, e) (ani), in which the liquid 

can be regarded as virtually doubled. 

Note,— S yllables closing with itf are considered open, e. g., S(3p T , but NXD (cf. §10, c, 1). 

£D. Unaccented syllables, with long vowels, are open ; the sh e wa following 
them is the sh c w& mobile, e. g onpiy sh6-m a rim. 

$ E. II. Closed Syllables , i. e. , those ending in a consonant, e. -p r (second 
syllable). They are called doubly closed, when the consonant closing the syllable 
is followed by another consonant in the same word, e. g., HVVO syllable), 
(second syllable). When the two consonants are the same, L e., when the 
vowel is followed by a consonant with a daghesh, this syllable is also called 
sharpened, e. (/., (^ rst anci second syllables). 

2F. Unaccented closed syllables always have short vowels, e. </., ^H-pp 
(first syllable), I'p’ (first), QWl wSyyaqfim (first, third), (first, third). 

JtT- V T- 

2 G. Unaccented syllables with short vowels are closed, e. p., Di/V^tOp (first). 

I II. In closed Penultima with tone, we find only the following vowels : 
(1) the tone-long vowels a, e, o ; hence neither i nor u, nor the vowels naturally 
long, or long by contraction, namely, a, e, 6 ; (2) the short vowels a, e, e. 

rfajj? . . upp- 

21. In closed Ultima with tone, any long vowel may occur; of the short 
vowels, sometimes the i, e. </., the two particles (if), (with), which, 
however, often (as is always done in the case of -jp) becomes toneless when 
maqqeph is used, and the form 2$*) ($72, n, a). 

Especially worthy of note are 

2 K. III. The Opened Syllables , i. e., syllables which really close doubly, but 
in which this is avoided by means of a helping- vowel. 

(1) At the end of words. An ordinary helping- vowel (exceptions, § 11, i) 7 
generally S^ghoJ, but also (especially if the last, or next to the last syllable, is a 
guttural) Pattah. Then the vowel of the open syllable, if with tone, generally is 
lengthened, namely, o to o, as, e. p., fcJHp , , t HiK, for qbdhsh, rbhb, 

orh ; l to e, e. g ., for siphr, shim' ; a to e, e. g., ♦ ♦ ^Hf, for 

malk, zap (cf. ?27, c, d). 

2E. If the next to the last letter is a guttural, then a remains unchanged in 
the open syllable, e. g., (§27, e), fyn . - DflPIP (§35, a), ^ 72 > n - £ )> 

hence short vowel. 

?M. In the apocopated imperfect of the verbs ft"* 7, the lengthening of 1 to- 
e frequently does not take place, e. </., ^ for yigl, (cf. ? 72, n. y). 

§ jST. If the next to the last letter is then Hireq is used as a helping-vowel, 
Pattah is retained in open syllables, as, e. p., (§28, a) ; thus also in the suffix 

form i]W. «■ a-, “ your (fern.) God as also in the dual ending 

2 0. (2) In the middle of ivords . The first closing consonant, if it is a 

guttural, frequently, in order to ease the pronunciation, receives the liateph 
corresponding to the preceding vowel ; and, in this case, this vowel is not length- 
ened. Examples (in 2 10, a, 4) ; i^J, to be divided na tft -ro. 

2P. The vowel is also not lengthened, when, instead of the hateph. 
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on account of a sh e wa following it, the corresponding short vowel is employed 
(cf. §5, e), e. g., pff7* ; first plural to be divided IplH*, yehez-qu ; tifrfp 

first plural f o be divided ? )Q- l 7n*. 

% Q. IY. Loosely-dosed Syllables we call those which were originally followed 
by a vowel, which, however, in accordance with the laws of etymology, (g* 11, c, 2, 
and 11, cl) fell away. The “loose close 5 ’ can be seen, from the fact that the 
letters jTMtQ remain aspirated. The sh e wa cannot be heard, and is not sli'wa 
mobile. Examples (in § 11, c, 2), C"jJ3, dual, with suffix, D/T&D, kan-phe-hem 

(3 24, d), for malakhim, suffix (327, g); Tj’jlh'in, hor-bho- 

thayikh ($ 34, cl)’ In § 11, d, e. g., “fOJg*, plural to be divided yaatn-dhu 

(2 63, e) ; fjpNjJi P^ral (2 63, p) ; TnfT(J, ptoai'hp^ (2 63, /). 

3 H. Loosely closed are also those syllables which originated from the union of 
the prefixes 3 , 3 , p with words whose first consonant had a sh a wa under it, e. g 
33'l t 7 (*11,0,2), from “ 13 * 1+1 a. Exceptions are found with ^ before the Inf. Q&L 
(cf. \ 53, c, where from 33p+la (p) is mentioned). 

I S. Very rarely is a loosely closed syllable found where no vowel has been 
omitted (cf. 3 27, m), cf. also njTSn i accus • loci), for which word, according to 
\ 19, b, a , the ground-form, bayt, is to be presupposed. A fixed closed syllable is. 
found, contrary to the rule, in 4*13*13 i stat • const), of 113*13 (2 33 , $)? and in 
niflin («*«*• const.), of fflfflll (234, c), cf. also ^33(^3^53, d). 


METHODS IN HEBREW GRAMMARS, 

By Pkof. George H. Sohodde, Ph.D., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


To understand and master a language implies more than the mere mechanical 
acquisition of its facts. It means the study of a language from a philological 
standpoint, an examination of its grammar and lexicon for the purpose of learning 
its inner character and being, and in order to be able to understand rationally and 
philosophically the phenomena of the speech. Whitney 1 says of the linguistic 
student: “He deals with language as the instrument of thought, its means of 
expression, not its record ; he deals with simple words and phrases, not with sen- 
tences and texts. He aims to trace out the inner life of language, to discover its 
origin, to follow its successive steps of growth, and to deduce the laws that govern 
its mutations, the recognition of which shall account to him for both the unity 
and variety of its present manifested phases ; and, along with this, to apprehend 
the nature of language as a human endowment, its relation to thought, its influ- 
ence upon the development of intellect and the growth of knowledge, and the 
history of mind and of knowledge as reflected in it. 55 Necessary as it is to acquire 
thoroughly and well the data of a language, and to learn these for practical 
purposes, it will be readily seen that the most interesting and, in many respects, 
most profitable problems of linguistic study reach out above and beyond these 


i Language and the study of Language , p. 6. 
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individual facts. Especially lias this been recognized in the past few decades, 
since the comparative method of study, which has been so abundantly fruitful in 
all departments of learning, has been applied to languages also, and comparative 
philology has been found so great a power in historical, ethnographical, myth- 
ological, and other researches. The soul and life of language has never been so 
much studied, or so well understood, as at present. 

And what is true of language in general is true also of the Semitic tongues in 
particular ; they, too, and here again the Hebrew in particular, have been reaping 
the benefit of the revolution in method and manner introduced into philology in 
general. As new problems and aims assumed prominence, new methods in 
research were adopted, and the departure from the old mechanical systems in 
grammar and lexicon became more and more radical. In statu quo is, at best, a 
relative phrase, and scarcely anywhere is this more the case than in the depart- 
ment of Semitic studies ; here advance and improvement have been decided and 
marked, and scarcely any feature of this study has made it more attractive than 
the fact that it (and especially is this true of Hebrew grammar) has, in our leading 
works on the structure of the language, left the more practical stage, and entered 
upon that of philosophical and theoretical discussion,’ in which the philological 
principles as such, the Hebrew as a special language, as one member of a group 
or family of tongues, is studied objectively, and for strictly grammatical purposes. 
While all grammars of the present day, as was the case in the old works, still 
have the practical aim of making the language of the Old Testament intelligible 
to the student of God’s Word, yet they no longer are written for the sole and 
only purpose of rendering liand-maid services to exegesis and other theological 
disciplines. Hebrew is studied now also for its own sake, and its bearings on 
philology in general and Semitic philology in particular ; and has thus assumed 
an independence and new dignity. 1 

This change in the basis and aim of Hebrew grammars is contemporaneous 
with the introduction of more rational methods into philological discussion in 
general, and is no more than five or six decades old. It was introduced by a 
German ; and the work of building upon the foundation thus laid has been done 
almost exclusively by Germans : to the present day there is not in the English 
language, not even as a translation, a work which can fairly be called a 
philosophical grammar of the Hebrew language. The nearest approach to it is 
probably Kalisch. As yet, about all our grammars are rudimentary and element- 
ary, confining themselves strictly to the facts of the language, and only sporad- 
ically endeavoring to explain these facts. 2 

The father of higher Hebrew grammar is Wilhelm Gesenius, who was born 
in 1786, and, in 1843, died as professor of theology, at Halle. Theodore Benfey 3 
calls him u the original founder of an independent Semitic philological science, 
and among the most important representatives of a critical and unprejudiced 


1 It must not be forgotten that such methods and problems haye not a mere abstract or phi- 
losophical value; in fact, some are productive of many important practical and exegetical re- 
sults, e. g., the discussion as to whether the interchange of ttin and Wn in the so-called Priest 
Codex is a sign of antiquity or of a later date, and similar points. 

2 We shall not, however, forget to mention that a number of excellent monographs on special 
points of grammar have appeared in English, based upon a most thorough study of the language 
in its whole length and breadth, and facile princcps among these is Driver’s Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew. 2nd Edition. Oxford, 1881. 

a In his Geschichte der neucren Sprachwissenschaft, 1869, p. 685. 
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Semitic philology.” It is with Gesenius, both as a lexicographer and a gram- 
marian, that English students of Hebrew are better acquainted than with any 
other of the leading authorities in this department ; and this is, at least partly, 
due to the fact that some of his works have been translated into our language, 
and his empirical system finds more acceptance among us than do the more 
abstract systems of others. And yet English scholars apparently make but little 
use of his two greatest works, namely, his grammatical Lehrgebaude and his large 
lexicon, the Thesaurus , which, according to the opinion expressed lately by so 
good an authority as Professor Strack, of Berlin, is still the best at our command. 1 
Gesenius began with the publication of a Hebrew lexicon, in 1810; and out of 
this grew both his smaller dictionary, in 1815, of which the ninth edition, by 
Miihlau and Volck, recently appeared, and of which Robinson has made an 
English translation, as also the Thesaurus , a large Hebrew-Latin dictionary of 
1522+166 folio pages, completed by Rodiger, in which is collected all that the 
languages, literature, geography, history, etc., of the Orient could contribute to 
the explanation of the Old Testament idiom. Both in method and results he was 
apparently more successful, at least found less opposition, in his lexicographical 
work than in his grammars. Of these, the first edition of the smaller and best 
known appeared in 1813 ; and, at the author’s death, thirteen editions had made 
their appearance. A number of further editions were published by Rodiger, and 
now the editorship has been entrusted to the capable hands of Xautzsch, who has 
brought down the work to pur own days, in scientific character, and has also 
added an exercise book. Out of this smaller grammar grew, in 1817, his Aus- 
fuehrliches grammatisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude der hebraischen Sprache , an elabor- 
ate and exhaustive treatise on Hebrew grammar, comprising 908 closely printed 
octavo pages ; and it is in this work that we find his system and method both 
explained and carried out. It is the empiric method, the collection of all the data 
that the language as such offered, and the deduction of the principles from 
these data. True, his Lehrgebaude makes it a special point to compare, wherever 
possible, what the cognate tongues have to offer in explanation of Hebrew forms 
and words, but to these is nowhere given a decisive, but only an illustrative voice. 
He confines himself to the analysis of the language as found in the Old Testament 
literature, and has very little sympathy for any abstract, philosophical theorizing. 
In the introduction to his larger grammar (p. m), he says that it was his object to 
make a complete and critical collection of the grammatical forms, and, on the basis 
of these, to give a rational explanation. His Lehrgebaude is a faithful expression 
of this aim, and is a work worthy of much more attention than it receives. 

Allied in spirit, though later in date, are the massive two volumes of Bott- 
cher (died in 1863) edited by Miihlau, in 1866-68. There is in no language a more 
complete collection of the data of Hebrew as given in the Old Testament than in 
this work. While independent in his treatment of the subject, especially in the 
use of a new nomenclature in the place of the traditional grammatical termini tech - 
nici, Bottcher too insists upon explaining the Hebrew on the basis of Hebrew 
alone, and differs from and advances upon Gesenius, chiefly in his protest against 
the authority of Arabic grammar in the arrangement and explanation of the 
Hebrew. 

A linguistic genius, such as appears but once in a generation, was Georg Iiein- 


i Theol. Literaturblatt, June 20, 1884. 
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rich Aug. Ewald, whose career, as remarkable for its excentricities as for its brill- 
iancy, reads almost like a fable. He was born in Gottingen, in 1803, and died there 
in 1875. His grammar appeared in 1827, as Kritische Grammatik der hebrdischen 
Sprache; but from the fifth to the present eighth edition it bears the title Av.sfuehr- 
liches Lehrbiich der hebrdischen Sprache des Alten Bundes , 935 pp. Of all the He- 
brew grammars that have appeared this is certainly the most philosophical ; his 
method is synthetic and speculative. Hot only are the results of Semitic study, 
but also the principles of philology in general, here allowed to show their influ- 
ence, and the factors and agencies that combine in the growth and development 
of the language put into requisition for the explanation of the etymology and 
word formation in Hebrew. He does not take the facts of the language and 
then by the process of analysis show how these facts became such, as is the 
method of Gesenius, but rather, on the other hand, he assumes philological data, 
and shows how, from the basis of the roots and stems of the language, the gender, 
cases, tenses and moods grew into what they are now. With Gesenius he en- 
deavors to explain Hebrew from Hebrew alone, at least treats it chiefly as self- 
explanatory, but, in doing so, follows a course exactly the opposite from the one 
pursued by his great co-laborer. His views can best be learned in his Introductory, 
from p. 17—39. His standpoint is further illustrated by the position he takes 
over against the claims made for the Arabic, in reference to antiquity of form, and 
utility in the explanation of Hebrew. He says, p. 19: 

“Over against the Aramaic languages, which *are known to us only in the 
form they appeared in the last few centuries before Christ, the Hebrew, as it ap- 
pears in the powerful and mighty language of the prophets and the great poets, is 
distinguished by a greater fulness and more developed structure, over aginst the 
Arabic, which is, indeed, more developed in some points, but in its structure of 
words and sentences has become as peculiar and inflexible (stair) as the Arabic 
desert, and which appears on the stage of history only 400 years after Christ, it is 
distinguished by greater antiquity and by its mobile and youthful character. . . . 
Many features, which in the younger languages have been divided, and in this or 
that dialect have undergone a peculiar development, the Hebrew still retains in 
an undivided state. Therefore, the study of the Semitic as a family of languages, 
must begin especially w T ith the Hebrew, because this language exhibits to us the 
oldest form of the Semitic in its connection and originality. 75 

The system of Justus Olsliausen (died 1884) is like and unlike that of Ewald. 
In its general features his Lehrbiich der hebrdischen Sprache , the first and only 
volume of which appeared in 1861, is similar to Ewald’s in its synthetic character, 
in building up the grammar from philological and philosophical premises, and en- 
deavoring to follow its gradual growth; but it differs from Ewald in its endeavors 
to show this procession in its historical unfolding from the original Semitic lan- 
guage, and in finding the materials for this historical basis in the Arabic. His 
antithesis to Ewald finds expression already on p. 2, where he says, “ In reference 
to the primitive character of the whole linguistic structure, both as to sounds and 
words, the Hebrew is surpassed by the Arabic. 57 This he proceeds to prove from 
historical and linguistic arguments; and concludes with the remark, u that it is 
evident from what precedes, that the comparison of no cognate language throws 
so much light upon the Hebrew as does the Arabic. 55 Proceeding from this stand- 
point, he gives in his grammar from page 8 to page 30, a complete grammatical 
scheme, based upon the Arabic, of what he would consider original Semitic forms, 
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and, in his grammar proper, starts out from these philosophically cons trued forms 
to explain the character, origin and meaning of the forms as found in the Old 
Testament. This principle gives form and character to his whole grammatical 
work. His system can be called the linguistic-comparative, combined with the 
historical method. Quite a successful attempt to popularize the method and 
results of Olshausen, we find in BickelPs Gnmdriss dev hebraischen Grammatik , 
1869, translated by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., as u Outlines of Hebrew 
Grammar,” 1877. 

A synthesis of Ewald and Olshausen we have in the Lehrbuch der hebraischen 
Grammatik , published 1879, by Professor B. Stade, in Giessen, who thus endeavors 
to do for Hebrew what Noldeke has done for the Aramaic languages. He seeks 
to work only w r ith the acknowledged correct principles of philology, but at the 
same time takes into consideration only the materials that are really at hand in the 
Old Testament, and has quite successfully combined the principles as advocated 
by these two great grammarians. His object, in doing so, was to give a correct 
picture of the Hebrew language as really existing. ( Vorwort, p. v.) 

The last on the list is the Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebdude der hebraischen 
Sprache , by Dr. Priedrich Eduard Konig, of Leipzig, of which the first volume, 
treating of the script, the pronunciation, the pronoun and the verb, appeared in 
1881. His method is partly new and partly old. He virtually returns to the 
analytic manner of Gesenius and Bottcher, but with many improvements, and is 
more scientific ; he is, further, historical, inasmuch as he endeavors to trace the 
development of existing forms out of the older, which he, too, finds, for the most 
part, in the Arabic ; he follows out the principles of the physiology of sound 
{ Lautphysiologie ), which seeks to explain on a rational basis the nature of the 
letter-sounds, their influence on each other, their changes, etc. A distinguishing 
feature of the work is the fact that it is a commentary on all other grammars, 
by presenting the status controversiae on all the disputed points of grammar, and 
by the discussion of the pros and cons offered by the various grammarians. There 
is no other grammar that gives so clear an insight into the real questions of He- 
brew grammar, its interrogation points and problems, and in general such a com- 
plete survey of the whole field of inquiry, as does the work of Konig. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that the studies of Assyriologists 
have as yet produced but few, if any, tangible or important results for Hebrew 
grammar; their treasuries have yielded good gold for Hebrew lexicography 
ohiefly, and not for Hebrew grammar. The discussion now going on between 
the “Arabic ” and the “ anti- Arabic,” or Assyrian schools, is almost entirely in the 
department of the dictionary. The protest raised by the younger Delitzscli and 
•others against the methods of the editors of Gesenius 5 Dictionary is exclusively 
against the use, or abuse, of Arabic for the explanation of the meaning of Hebrew 
w T ords, and the antithesis of the protestants is that rather the Assyrian should 
utter the decisive voice in this regard, whenever comparisons with the dialects 
are made. But in no perceptible manner have the recent Assyrian researchers 
influenced the methods of Hebrew* grammarians. 
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ON A HEBREW MANUSCRIPT OF THE YEAR 1300, 

By Cyrus Adler. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Manuscript copies of the Hebrew Bible are comparatively rare, and, consider- 
ing the antiquity of the books which compose it, extremely modern. Writers 
vaguely allude to a manuscript of the 9th century, but its existence cannot be 
verified. 1 The oldest MS. in the Erfurt Library, and, according to Lagarde, the 
oldest extant copy of the Massora, has been assigned the date of 1100 (Symmicta, 
p. 187). The oldest Hebrew MS. Bible in the Bibliotheque Imperiale (Derenbourg’s- 
Catalogues des Manuscrits Hebreux et Samaritains tie la B. I.) is 1286. Moreover* 
many of the early MSS., and even some of the early prints, are unpunctuated. 
The most complete MS. of the Pentateuch and commentaries in the Bibliotheque 
Imperiale is in this condition. 2 Such also is the case with the large number of 
MS. copies of the Pentateuch now extant, and they labor under the additional 
disadvantage of all being multiplications of one original. This unfortunate state 
of affairs leaves us no facts on which to study the history of the vowel points* 
and makes textual criticism a hazardous undertaking. 

With this preface, a MS. of considerable interest may now be introduced. It 
is at present the property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, and w r as 
purchased by him from the late Dr. Wiekersham, who had himself- bought it from 
Professor Vincenzo Gustale, now living at Florence, Italy. It was sold as a MS. 
of the year 1300, and was pronounced, from an examination of the handwriting 
(by Babbi Iesi, of Ferrara), to be of that date. Our first purpose is to ascertain 
whether there be any internal evidence to corroborate these statements. 

The MS. contains or rather 0*JlJnn, that is, supplicatory prayers- 

recited by Jews between New Years day and the day of Atonement. Its first 
part agrees exactly, even to the arrangement, with a collection made by the great 
Italian scholar, Samuel David Luzzato, except that, where his edition reads “here 
the reader says any prayer which he pleases,” our MS. has always inserted one — a 
confirmation of both the correctness of the editor and the antiquity of the MS. 
That it was the custom to insert poetical invocations at these places is proved by 
a MS. (No. 680 of the Catalogue) preserved in the Bibliotheque Imperiale. Its title 
is nuunn “no; and, of the six poetical invocations inserted, five correspond 
with those in our MS., viz : — 

♦rfa* . . . ’nop mo' . . . rrvyK . . . uvyn uvry* . . . ny n*yo 

Our MS. possesses three such poems which can be recognized (two from their 
acrostics, and the third from its having lived even to our own time) and which 
may furnish some evidence in regard to its date. The first, the acrostic of which 
is is a poem of no merit. It was probably written by an Italian of the 

twelfth century, though the single name of Daniel is so common, that nothing 
positive can be asserted concerning him. The next is the famous of 

1 Such a MS. was reported to exist in the Parma Library. An inquiry concerning it has not 
elicited a reply from the Librarian, Abbe Perreau. 

2 In the celebrated collection of MSS, of Rabbi David Oppenheimer, now a part of the 
Bodleian Library, the oldest MS. is an unpunctuated one of the Pentateuch, of the year 1288. 
No. 107 of the catalogue is the oldest punctuated text in his collection. It is a copy of the 
Psalms, no older than the fourteenth, and possibly as late as the sixteenth century. 
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Baliya ibn Bakoda, who flourished, about the year 1100, The third, and for us 
most important, connects itself, in three ways, with the name of Menahem 

Reganati. The acrostic is pH) pH pjo prrr pm on o ppn dHod 

“Menahem, the little one 55 being the humble way in which people ordinarily 
describe themselves. The poem has a superscription, 

♦owNpn m *?jrr oroo 'n nrr kjoti kjio mine? mnn 

and lastly we have the subscription, or signature, of the author, giving his name 
as it occurs in the acrostic. 

Before attempting to draw any conclusions from these statements, it will be 
fitting to describe, in detail, the arrangements of the MS. It consists of thirty- 
four leaves, of mingled parchment and vellum, and is written by a hand which 
can unhesitatingly be pronounced as that of a professional scribe. The leaf is 8£ 
inches long, and 12$ inches broad ; and, from the ageing of the edges, this would 
seem to have been their original size. The formation of the letters is, to some 
extent, peculiar. The aliph is formed thus, X ; the pe thus, j — so that pe and fe 
are not distinguished except by the raphe mark ; the he thus, 'u — he with mapiq 
not being differentiated ; there is no distinction between “j and *■) ; ) and f are 
distinguished only by the shading of the latter, which makes it identical with the 
printed ) ; J is followed very closely by ) or *, especially the latter, the two almost 
appearing to form a compound letter. On the top of the first page there are two 
lines and a half - written in a style of Hebrew known as Cursive Italian, They 
are much blurred and obscured, and were not written by the person who wrote the 
MS. As far as the inscription could be deciphered, it reads as follows : 

fON* mrr y\& p-ofr 

rwo--. tapi D^urrm nr **? TaD-.-.’tMNpno pmr vro---- 
(«m ■u-.-jn tpv Kfinn w-noa p ‘wsn 

The top line is merely an invocation, “ May this be for a good memorial. Amen 
then a break ; then, u Rabbi Isaac, of Reganati another break *, then, “sold me 
this book of supplications, and received from me; ” another break — probably the 
price; then comes the name, “Moses Raphael, son of Rabbi Doctor Joseph, son 
of ■(?)” 

The above inscription warrants us in concluding that Isaac Reganati either 
WTote the MS. himself, or, if he was not a scribe, hired one to do it for him. That 
Isaac Reganati was a contemporary and immediate successor of Menahem, we 
may infer from the fact of his having preserved the poem ; for nothing short of 
filial affection could have induced him to that step. Menahem Reganati died in 
1290, and is known to the modern world only as a great Kabbalist. From these 
facts, as well as from the inscription, from the poem of Bakoda and that of 
Daniel, joined with the tradition and the opinion of the expert referred to, I 
think it safe to assume that the MS. before us is one of the latter part of the 
thirteenth, or of the earlier part of the fourteenth century. 

And now the question arises, Does any more interest attach to this than to 
any other antiquarian curiosity ? In view of the statements made above, con- 
cerning the rarity of early MSS. of the Bible, even unpunctuated, the discovery, 
in so old a MS. as this, of some part of the Scriptures punctuated, however small 
that part of it may be, must be of some value. 

Scattered among these supplicatory prayers are thirteen Psalms; and a 
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comparison lias yielded some points which are of considerable importance from 
a historical, as well as grammatical, point of view. 

The variations in the text, while not very numerous, are striking. In Ps. 
oxxxviii., 7, it reads ♦JffTNrYb for wenni; though the latter is given in the 
margin. In Ps. xxviii., 7, we read for ojai and the former is 

certainly the more poetical expression. In Ps. cxli., 8, the quadmlitarum , rftjl*, 
is written D’tfTN- In Ps. cvnr., 9, for we have **p1, in the passage 
r»wo *7 In Ps. XL Vi., 7, pxn occurs in place of In xlvi., 

is inserted after mrr- Ps. lxxxvi., 6, for ; and with 

ftywpn this is an allowable construction (cf. Ps. v., 3, and Is. xlviii., 18). 
Ps. xxviii., 3, the whole passage— orun or dPet nm pit ’tya Djn-fe 
omitted in the text, and is added above in a different handwriting. is 

frequently abbreviated to double yod. We have fifty-six scviptiones plence , and 
•eight defectives , which do not occur in the ordinary text. 

If we but remember the extreme strictness of the rules which bound the 
scribes, the Massorah, 1 which counted the letters, the notions about the mystical 
value of writing the name of God in a certain way, we cannot but conclude 
that the writer of this little work had before him a text of the Bible differing 
materially from the textus receptus . 

An examination of the vowel points proved even more interesting. The 
appended notes show over five hundred variations ; and the table will give some 
idea as to where they lie. Three hundred are taken up in a confusion of qames , 
pathah , and liatef-pathah, The pre-tonic games, as in *"Vm ♦ ♦ 1py\ 3*1)7, 
is unknown ; the article frequently does not take a qames before the gutturals ; 

is written with qames , instead of lx ate f pathah ; on the other hand, 
followed by maqaf , is pointed with liatef-pathah. 

It may be suggested that all this results from pure ignorance ; but the fact 
that all the nflam without the dagesh , have the raphe marked, is itself 
sufficient evidence that the MS. has been carefully written. Of course, it would 
be ludicrous to suppose that one MS. of this kind could overthrow a well estab- 
lished system ; nor do I attempt to draw any definite conclusions from the facts 
gathered. Yet it would seem that we have here an absolutely phonetic system of 
representation, without a knowledge of some of the rules of Hebrew Grammar 
which, at best, seem arbitrary. 

A study of the consonantal characters, and a comparison with a MS. of the 
twelfth century, have suggested another point. It seems rather unusual that the 
Hebrew characters should, with the exception of five terminals, consist entirely of 
initials ; but these two MSS. seem to show that the MS. style, at least, possessed 
medials as well. The present square characters correspond exactly to the initials, 
and have only been in exclusive use since the invention of printing. 

The peculiarities of punctuation seem to show that Qamhi’s 2 grammatical 
system was not without opponents. Aben Ezra asserts that there were but seven 


i In P3. cxlii., 7, there is a punctuation which shows an absence of Massoretic tradition. The 
word '£ThQ, with the note ninfcO nnD, is punctuated Cf. also note to Ps. cxxxviii., 2. 

2 1 write the name Qamhi, because there are three MSS. of his in the Bibliotheque 

Imperials, in which it is pointed in that way. See the interesting discussion in the Athenceum, 
March 23, 188 4. 
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vowels ; and Judah lia Levi confirms this statement. 1 Luzzato’s studies resulted 
in the same conclusion. 2 Comparative grammar will also militate against this 
system. Even such a complex language as Ethiopic has but seven vowels. 

As was remarked before, one MS. is not enough to warrant any positive 
inferences. Yet I think that these facts are important enough to deserve the 
attention of editors of future critical editions. 


Note. In the following presentation, the English spelling of Hebrew words is that of the 
author of the article; an exception was made in the case of this article for reasons apparent to 
all. Tsadhe, however, is represented by s, and not by c with Cedilla, as the author would have 
had it.— [E d.] 


PSALM LXY. HD 


i- 

2. rvoi 

dW ; 
3- rf?sn 

4 . riaii 

♦JO 

5. H73P 

BHp 
e. pnyii 

■7. irba 
■wo 

r : v 

8 . 0*ts* 
orrbi 

irn 

9. mp 
?j»rini«D 

'♦ran o 
ft ib 


Dagesli wanting in Jf. 

Hatef-qames (—) under 7 for qibbus (—). 

Qames (~) under ^ for pathah (— ). 

Dagesh wanting in J7- 

Hatef-pathah (— ) under p for qames (t"). Sere (“) under 7 
for seghol (— ). 

Scriptio plena. 

Scriptio plena. 

Sere (— ) under ft for seghol (-7“). 

Qames (— ) under (7 for pathah (~). Delitzsch points 3 with 
hatef-pathah ; our MS. follows the ordinary shewa simplex. 
Sere (—) under J7 for seghol (— ). Daghesli wanting in ft. 

Scriptio plena. 

Dagesh wanting in ft. 

Qames (—) under j7 for pathah (-=*). 

Dagesh wanting in ft. 

Hatef-seghol (“) under ^ for shewa simplex (- 7 “)* Dagesli 
wanting in f. 

Qames (~) under * for pathah (-=-). 

Qames (-7-) under J for pathah. Sere (— ) under for seghol (-7-). 
Pathah (-=-) under ft for hatef-pathah (-=r). 

Scriptio plena. 

Scriptio plena. 

Shewa simplex (—) under for qames (~v)- 
Shewa simplex (t) under *) for qames (t). 

Dagesh wanting in ft. 


1 See the scholarly article of Dr. Felsenthal, in the Hebraica for May, p. 64. A discussion of 
the pre-Qamhi school is beyond the scope of the present paper. May we not hope for a fuller 
discussion of the subject from Dr. Felsenthal ? 

2 Cf, his “Vehoah ’al hagabala,” against the antiquity and authenticity of the Zohar. 
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i°. mp3 
pNH 

nppfcpn 

run 

pn 

njgri 

11 • noi 

mnji 

ayin? 

niAJ'ibp 


i2. njt? 



14. 

: |t 

QH 3 

• T 

“O 

T 

l m 

2- maty' 

t : |t 


typ} 

TDrr 

* T 



Pathah (— ) under £3 for games. Dagesh wanting in £3 and in j"|. 
Pathah (— ) under ft for games (— ) ; hatef-pathah (“) under }$ 
for games (-7). 

Scriptio plena ; dagesh wanting in ; shewa simplex (-7-) under 
p for hatef-pathah (~) ; sere (— ) under p for seghol (— ). 
Qames (— ) under *“) for pathah (~); games (-7) under 3, 
for pathah (~). 

Seghol (— ) under ^ for sere (~). 

Dagesh wanting in ]"V 
Dagesh wanting in j"). 

Qames (-r) under £ for pathah (~). 

Scriptio plena; sere (— ) under for seghol (-7). 

Scriptio plena; dagesh wanting in 

Shewa simplex (—) under J for hatef-pathah (~) ( given as a 
variant). Sere (— ) under J for seghol (-7*). Scriptio plena. 
Qames (-7-) under J for pathah (-=-). 

Scriptio plena; sere (— ) under J 7 for seghol (— ). 

Sere (— ) under for seghol (”). 

Pathah (-=-) under *7 for games (v)- 
Scriptio plena. 

Pathah (“) under ^ for qames (—); holem ( 1 ) with $ for 
shureq ()). 

Pathah (—) under £3 for games (-7-). 

Pathah (~) under 2 for qames (— ). 

PSALM LXXXYI. 3 £] 

Hatef-pathah (— ) under K for games (7-) ; seghol (— ) under } 
for shewa simplex (7)* 

Pathah {-=-) under j; for games (-7-), 

Hatef-qames (7) under for qames ; pathah (“) under *7 for 
games (7)- 

Qames (7) under J for pathah (-=-). 

Hatef-pathah (— ) under |"J for qames (7). 

Hatef-pathah (7) under X for qames (7). 

Seghol (— ) under *7 for shewa simplex (7). 

Seghol (7) under for sere (~). 
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3. Q1*5 

♦jan 

• ’* T 


♦JIN 

t 



♦JIN 

♦B^j 


5. »J'1N 

rf?Dl 
T)) 

e. 

♦nijunn 

t - 


' 7 . TH¥ 


8. f*K 
D’rt‘7IO 


♦JIN 

PN1 


o. i^'n 

my 

’J"1N 

np’i 

i°. n#yi 

T^ 1 ? 

n. rj|TT 



Dagesh wanting in *. 

Hatef-qames (— ) under (f for qames. Segliol (— ) under J for 
sere (-rr). 

Written 'M 

Segliol (~) under ft for sere (-rr). 

Segliol (-rr) under ft for sere (—). 

Written 

t: 

Qames (— ) under J for pathah (— ). 

Written 

t : 

Qames (— ) under Q for pathah (— ). 

Qames {—) under ^ for pathah (— ). 

Our MS. reads 

Qames (— ) under f) for pathah (-=-). 

Pathah (— ) under *) for qames (7-). 

Pathah (— ) under ‘H for qames (— ). 

Segliol (-rr) under ft for # sere (-rr). 

Pathah (-3-) under 2 for qames (-7-). Seghol (— ) under ft for 
hatef-seghol (— )• 

Written '**. 

t: 

Seghol (-7-) under ft for sere (-rr). 

Qames (— ) under Q for pathah (-=-). Pathah (— ) under y for 
hatef-pathah (— ). 

Qames (-7-) under ft for hatef-pathah (—). 

Pathah (—) under ♦ for qames (7-). 

Qames (— ) under f| for pathah (-=-). 

Written 

t: 

Shewa simplex (—) under \ 

Scriptio plena. Seghol (— ) under jy for sere. 

Qames (— ) under 2 for pathah (— ). 

Qames (— ) under “j for pathah {-=-). Pathali under “J for 
qames (— ). 

Pathah (— ) under ft for hatef-pathah (— ). Hatef-pathah (— ) 
under ,“7 for pathah. Dagesh wanting in < y. 

Qames (— ) under for hatef-pathah (— ). 
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12. 

13. ^ 

14- !)0p 

rn$ 

Wjpj 

Vfy 

¥pOl^ 

15. nriNi 

♦Jig 

Dim 

patrj 

D’SN 

mi 

np^l. 

16. »•?« 
♦jam 

“* t : 


pn,pK 

17. tf05J> 

i.n'i^sn 


Seghol (—) under tf* for hireq. Seghol (*rr) under Q for shewa 
simplex (— ). 

Written 

Qames (~ ) under ft for pathah (— ). 

Pathah (-=-) under for hatef-pathah (“)• Qames (— ) under 
3 for pathah (“). 

Pathah (-=-) under for qames (— ). 

Qames (~r) under J for pathah (— ). 

Pathah (-=-) under p for qames (—). 

Hatef-pathah (-=r) under J/ for qames (— )• Qames (— ) under 
*7 for pathah (— ). 

Qames (—) under ft for pathah (-=■•). 

Punctuated thus Delitzsch wpy 
Qames (— ) under J for pathah (“). 

Pathah (-=-) under JJJ for qames (— ). 

Qames (— ) imder for pathah (-=-). 

Written 

t: 

Qames (— ) under ft for pathah (— ). 

Qames (—) under ft for pathah (~). 

Qames (— ) under £) for pathah (— ). 

Qames (— ) under ft for pathah (-=-). 

Slrewa simplex (—) under *) for seghol. Seghol (—) under ft 
for hatef-seghol (—)• 

Seghol (-rr) under ft for sere (~). Qames (— ) under *7 for 
pathah (-=-). 

Hatef-qames (— ) under ft for qames (-7-). 

Seghol (-rr) under f for shewa simplex. Dagesh omitted in f. 
Hatef-pathah (— ) under p for pathah (— ). 

Sere (— ) under ^ for seghol (-7-). 

Qames (— ) under ft for hatef-pathah (*=r). 

Qames (— ) under X for pathah (~); scriptio plena. 

Qames (—) under ft for pathah (-=-). 

PSALM CXXXII. The MS. gives it ft^p. 

Qames (— ) under Q for pathah (-=-). 
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flN Seghol (— ) tinder for sere (— ). 

2 . “ 1 ^'K Qames (-) under for hatef-pathah (-). 

VWl Qames (—) under 3 for pathah (— ). 

3 - Pathah {— ) under k \f for qames (~). 

Seghol (— ) under p for hatef-seghol (— ). 

Hatef-pathah (— ) under y for pathah (— ). 

Pathah (— ) under J/ for qames (— ). 

® ere (~) Rmfer ^ for seghol (— ). Seghol (— ) under for 
sere (— ). 

There is a 1 .before ^ which was afterwards stricken out. Qames 
) under f) for pathah (— ). 

5- ly Hatef-pathah (~) under y for pathah (— ). 

Qames (—) under ^ for pathah (~). 

6- mn Seghol (—) under J for sere (— ). 

Q araes (t) unker ft for pathah (-=-). Shewa simplex (~r) under 
V ^ or hatef-pathah (— ). Patah (~) under ff for qames (t) 
rtmpm Pathah (-=-) under for qames (t"). 

Hatef-pathah (— ) under y for pathah (~). 

7 - Pathah (~) under J for qames {— ). 
niDpS^J Qames (— ) under f) for pathah (-=-). 

Dir# Scriptio plena. 

Qames ( T ) under *") for pathah (— ). 

8 * Hatef-pathah (— ) under f] for qames (t). Scriptio plena. 

9 * Shewa simplex (—) under *“J for qames (-7-). 

10 - Hatef-pathah (— ) under y for pathah (— ). 

hX Qames (— ) under for pathah (“). 

11 . pSttfl Qames (~r) under ft for pathah (-=-). 

ilDK Seghol (—) under for hatef-seghol (—)• 

Pathah (— ) under » for Qames (— )• 

?pE ?3 Seghol {— ) under J for shewa simplex (— ). 

NDD 1 ? Seghol (—) under D for sere (— ). 

12. Scriptio plena. 

Qames (— ) under for pathah (~). Seghol (— ) under ft for 

sere (— ). 
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Qames (— ) under J for pathah (— ). 

DrTJ? Sere (-n-) under % for sliewa simplex (t). Seghol (“) under 
J for sere (— ). 

*1# Pathah (~) under Jf for hatef-pathah (— ). 

1 # Hatef-pathah. (-=r) under y for pathah (-=-). 

*00^0 Hatef-pathah (— ) under f"j for qames (- 7 -). 

Pathah (~) under for hatef-pathah (- 7 -). 

*1# Hatef-pathah (— ) under ^ for pathah (— ). 

Seghol (— ) under $ for sere (~). 

15. Scriptio defectiva. 

T ” 

Qames (— ) under K for hatef-pathah (— ). Pathah (— ) under 
0 for qames (— ). 

r»»Tpni Pathah (— ) under f~| for qames (— ). 

IIT)? Qames (— ) under for pathah (— ). 


H’DVK Qames (— ) under ft for pathah (— ). 


PSALM XL VI. IQ 

1. Qames {— ) under J for pathah (— ). Dagesh wanting in if. 

(lip Qames (— ) under “) for pathah (— ). 

Hatef-pathah (— ) under p for pathah (— ). 

2 - Seghol (— ) under K for ha tef -seghol (— ). 

vt f 

npIlO Qames (- 7 *-) under Q for pathah (-=-). Shewa simplex (~) under 
n ^ or hatef-pathah (— ). 

Scriptio plena. 

3. Hatef-pathah (t) under p for pathah (-=-). 

4 . npn.t Patliah (— ) under ♦ for seghol (- 7 ). 

’’iniN‘7 Qames (-) under j for pathah (— ). Pathah (•-) pnder for 
hatef-pathah (— ). 

5. -im Pathah (~) under ft for qames (“). 

v£$ Pathah (— ) under J for qames (— ). 

irW? Qames (— ) under for pathah (— ). 

tJt'lp Qames (— ) under p for shewa simplex (—). Scriptio pleiia. 

G. Qames (~) under 0 for pathah (— ). 

np?r* Hatef-pathah (— ) under p for shewa simplex (— ). Pathah (— ; ) 

under ft for qames (— ). 


i 
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□\i^ 
7- n'irto 

pN 

s- 

9. 

UPK 

lo.niQpo 

T 1V. 

rrp 

n*6 

*W> 

m 

npp 

** T 

n. pix 
pX3 

12. 3#P 

i- reppp 

2. K'np 
v^x 

X3 

D3 

3. ♦jan 

■ ” T 

□*rf?8 


4. 



npirr 


Seghol under for hatef-seghol ( « ). 

Qames (— ) under Q for pathah (— ). 

Pathah (— ) under J"| for (— ). 

Our MS. reads pXfT- 

Qames (— ) under J for pathah (— ). 

The word D’HPK lias been added after HiT 
Qames (~) under for hatef-pathah (— )- 
Hatef-pathah under ft for qames (— ). 

Hatef-pathah (~) under for pathah (™). 

Seghol (— ) under for sere (~). 

Pathah (— ) under p[ for qames (— )• 

Qames (— ) under for pathah (~). 

Seghol (-rr) under )£ for sere ( 

Qames (— ) under ft for hatef-pathah ( ). 

Qames (™) under $ for hatef-pathah (-=r). 

Pathah (”) under 3 for qames (— ). Seghol (— ) under ft for 
sere (-rr). 

Hatef-pathah (~) under ft for qames (— h 
Pathah (— ) under 2 for qames (— ). 

Qames (v) under J for pathah (-=-). 

Qames (— ) under * for pathah (-=-). 

PSALM LI. }0 

Qames (— ) under J for pathah (— ). 

Scriptio defectiva. 

Seghol (v0 uuder ft for sere (~). 

Pathah (™) under ^ for qames (t~)* 

Qames (-7-) under 3 for pathah (-=-). 

Qames (™) under 3 for pathah (— ). 

Hatef-qames (w) under n for qames ( 7 )- Seghol ( -rr) under J 
for sere (— ). 

Seghol (™) under ft for hatef-seghol (— ). 

Shewa simplex (—) under -j for seghol (7). 

Scriptio plena. 

Pathah (— ) under y for qames ( 7 ). 

The ‘"ihT n is n °f found in the MS. 
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’jnrrtD 

e- 

♦man 

ricn 

'tyipy 

m'i 

p^n 



8 - 

n'inph 

Drip?! 
nbpn 
a- nxtarrfi 

Dm 

’jpain 


Qames (~) under £3 for pathah (— ). Pathah (— ) under pf for 
hat ef -pathah (-=r). 

Seghol (— ) under for shewa simplex (— ). 

Pathah (~) under £3 for qames (t). 

Pathat (— ) under pf for qames (~). Qames (—) under *-) for 
pathah (~). 

Sere (~) under 3 for seghol (“). 

Hatef-pathah (~) under {JJ for hireq. 

Qames (— ) under both J3 and for pathah (-=-). 

Qames (—) under T for pathah 
Hatef-qames (it) under for qames (~). 

Hatef-qames (~) under {Jf for qames (— ). 

Pathah (— ) under 2 for shewa simplex (—). Hatef-pathah (~) 
under y for qames (—). Scriptio defective. 

Seghol (tt) under pf for hatef-seghol (tt)* Qames (— ) under ft, 
fox pathah (-=-). 

Seghol (— ) under for hatef-seghol (— )- 
Scriptio defectiva. 

Shureq {)) with p| for qibbus (— ). 

Hatef-qames (it) under ff for qames (~ ). 

Seghol (-«•) under X for sere (tt). 

Seghol (— ) under for sere (“)• 

Qames (— ) under ft for pathah (— ). 


^ft^tf Qames (— ) under K for pathah (— ). j 

lO.tJJpptJ/n Seghol (—) under p for sere (— ). 

rrfjjw Pathah (-=-) under p) for qames (“)• | 

t : *• t 

n’3“i Pathah (-=-) under p| for qames (— ). | 

T 

[In order to save space, the remaining variations of the MS. tinder consideration, are placed!, 
in tabular form.— Ed.] 


11. 

’MEono 

t t 

mno 

** T T ” 

rrpn 



Tibi# 

14. 

nh’tr'n 

T * T 

rn^'n 


nrrzp 

flpp 15. 

rnpfrx 

t : t — 

12. 

t^'in 

ttHlPT 

DW'S 

D’^is 

13. 

bit 



*PTF 


WV* 

win 




bit 

bit 

'aw' 
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16. 

D’PtiN 

O’iiK 


rm\a 

rrJnKi 


’rtiK 

’iiK 

19. 

D’rtiK 

D’rtiN 


♦ruw'ri 

’run^'p 

21. 

fanri 

fiann 

17. 


M 


fK 

rN 


’nat? 

♦nat? 

t t : 


ii 

ij 

18. 

fann 

fiann 


pnafp 

^naro 


nar. 

rrar 

T ■.■ 






PSALM LXXXY. 

na- 


1. 

nsupi 

riyjai 


inn 

inn 

2. 

sjyj* 

pi>* 


Pi 

T 

Pi 


nat? 

t : ~ 

nat? 

t : t 

9. 

nyom 

nyot?N 


tVy? (ken) 

mat? 


no 

np 

3. 


W-. 


ittn 

" T 

ixn 

4. 

naoK 

paDK 


Vi’Drr 

VTD0 


ma^n 

nwn 




5v 

aani 

aarri 

10. 

VKi’i 

vari 

6. 

Di'Y?£ 

Di'iyip 


]W? 

|iat?i 


fpxn 

*\m 


nw\ 



pt^'pn 

rjitrpri 


D'iit?‘i 

t : 

D'libi 



pax 


*lpL?J 

| T T 



ini 

mi 


PDK 

npj< 


in 

r 

aim 


w 


7. 

Kip 

Kin 

13. 

PriKl 

pri#i 


ait^n 

ait?'n 

14. 

bt?n 

° t : 

Dt?i 


wri 

u’.nn 


rpni 

Trf? 

8. 


npm 


vpya 

voj® 



PSALM CYIII. 

np 


2. 

nnw 

rmte 

4. 

oppya 

D*ppa 


T ^ 


5. 

i#p 

iyo 

3. 

rnw 

rniy 


D’Dt? 

. - T 

qW 

♦ T T 


ipan 

iaan 


pnpn 

^ipn 


rryytt 

rnp/# 


-un 



irrt?' 

- T 

ant? : 


D’pnt? : 

D’prn? : 
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?IhON 

rjripN 


on*?#! 

onpfl 

6. 




♦pphp 

’ppinp 


DW 

DW 

10. 

>yfn 

♦yrri 


'TV) 




■?£ 


nw 

pKH 


D'ns 

DHi< 

7. 

\Vtil 

ii? 1 ? 



yj/nnN 


psprr 

pspir 

11. 

pp’3V 

pp3V 


mil 

m#i 


IV 

“U? 

8. 

"i5“i 

131 


□nx 

DHN 4 


i5JHp3 

'1ty"Ip3 

12. 

N*?0 




nr^N* 


ksh 

ksh 


npprrtf 

npprjN 


wfifcosa 

MW5S3 


pm 

ppip 

IB. 

rorr 

T T 

ror? 

T “ 


niso 

rbp 


K)p 

Nip! 


“hon 

V1QN 


D’H^S‘3 

0*n7N3 

■9. 

n 
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The last page of the MS. is so blurred that it was impossible to continue the 

notes to this Psalm. 
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There are eighteen differences occurring once each. 
Scriptiones plense, 56 
Scriptiones defectivse, 8 
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OD^D-OTYKSto. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE TERMINOLOGY OF HEBREW GRAMMAR* 

By Professor Dr. Wilhelm Bacher, 

Budapest, Hungaria. 

In the May number of Hebraica (p. 64) Dr. Felsenthal says of the oldest 
ante-Qimhi grammarians : “ They called them the seven kings (DO^D)* and the 
sli e wa they called the servant (jTUWD). 55 This remark is based upon the common 
view that the appellation “kings” for vowels was used by the ancient Hebrew 
grammarians to mark the contrast with the “ serving ” sk e wa. That this view is 
erroneous I have already shown in my work Abraham I bn Ezra als Grammat iker , 
(Strassburg i. E., 1882) p. 61, Anm. 1. What I have stated there I will briefly 
repeat here and supplement this with some further considerations. 

Already Ben Asher calls the vowels cf. Digduge ha-t e amim, ed. 

Baer and Strack, \ 10 : do’joio runty om, “ they (the vowels) 

are the seven kings, appointed as rulers over the twenty- two consonants.” They 
are accordingly called “kings,” because they are the lords of the consonants and 
the sounds giving them motion. Mhiahem b. Sarug, in the same sense, though 
not using the expression says : nam d rfmQ nnn rfron psm 

niniKi “the word is confirmed under their government, and they 

are its rulers and possessors.” (Mahbereth ed. Filipowski, p. 4a). According to 
M'nahem then, the vowels are the rulers of the word *, they determine its pro- 
nunciation and meaning; but at another place (1. c. p. 7b) he calls them “those 

set over the letters and their rulers : omty onDitr up nvniNrr 

The same thing, although from another point of view, we find 
also in Dunash ben Labrat the opponent of M'nahem, who in his anti-critique of 
the latter calls the vowels “ the seven fathers of speech ”-run w NMen jton 
(criticae vocum recensiones, p. 5). In Jehuda Hayyug, the founder of the new r 
science of Hebrew grammar, there appears in the midst of the Arabic text the 
traditional Hebrew term d nto runt? (cf. my work liber die grammatische 
Terminologie des. . .Ilajjug [Wien, 1882], p. 18; also Derenbourg, Opuscules et 
Traitds d’Abou’l Walid, p. 274). But neither in him nor in Ibn Ganah is there the 
least indication that sh e wa is considered as “ serving ” and the vowels, over against 

the sh e wa, as “ rulers.” The contrast between D^D and DTfltPD is known to 
the old grammarians in reference to the root-letters and function-letters. The 
former are called D’D^D, the latter D’fnCPO b y Dunash hen Labr&t, 1. c. p. 5b, 
as also by his pupil Jehudi ben Shesheth, in his criticism of M'naliem’s pupils 
(Liber Besponsiorum, ed. Stem, p. 28, 1. 22) cf. Die grammatische Terminologie 
etc., p. 25, Anm. 2. 

Joseph Qimhi with whom a new theory of Hebrew vowels begins to assert 
itself, namely the division into five long and five short vowels, cannot emancipate 
himself entirely from the old terminology. His definition of sli c wa begins with 
the following words : “ Enow that the sh f w& is not a vowel by itself, and that it has 
not been made a ruler among the seven kings, for the glory of kingship was not 
bestowed upon it ( tf 1 ?! HDVr rtfrUTl ftfK XDD'il ’D ¥1 
rrcfrQ *nrr rpy po ^ n o’rfra runisn). I quote this passage from 
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I'HOfn 15D> from the manuscript copy kindly put at my disposal by Mr. 
S. J. Halberstam. 

The sh e wa then is for him also not yet a “servant” of the vowels; it is 
only not a king like them, simply because it is not a vowel. In Moses Qimhi J s 
short handbook rtfTin **7012? n0 definition of the sh c wa is found. 

David Qimhi, however, says in his ^^£ 5 , in the beginning of the section 011 
the sh fi wa (ed. Lyck, fol. 138 b ; ed. Eiirtli, fol. 154 b), but without any reference 
to the term “ The sh e wa is not a vowel, but serves the vowels.” (J0£2M 

wonn nmtl’D KM nyvn mi- With this the term “servant” 
came to be used for the sh e wa in the same degree as Qimlii exerted an influence 
on the later grammarians. Benjamin ben Jeliuda, of Borne, who lived at the close 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, says concerning 
the sh e wa in his little work, which is often printed as an introduction to Moses 
Qimhi’s grammar (cf. the collection of D*pV7p1> edited by Elia Levita, in Bom- 
berg’s printing officin, Venice, 1546) : mt?D KM pi HDVJD HJ*K1 

"nynnn dk (probably m^o is to be read as feminine, as in 1 Kgs. 1 ., 15, 
or to be emended into nnit?D)- Two hundred years later, Elia Levita, next to 
the Qimhis the most influential grammarian, transferred the name of u kings,” 
which formerly was the designation of the seven vow r els in the old system, to the 
ten vowels of the new system, and he says in his grammar (which is partly 
metrical) J-fpK M 1 £) ( in collection of D*pV7p1 mentioned above) p. 55, b. 

rroro D^iorr ni&yn o'fio rfrtt 

miM 'mi 1 ? p&p tron 1 ? nimro &nn 

jtqj “pbi tnty d *»*? mens “ins 

That is, of the ten kings, the five short ones serve the five long ones; but all 
are served by the sli e wa set apart for this purpose. P. 58 a, of the same book we 
read of the sh‘ W a : 0*3*70*7 mt?0 KIpJ 1£?K- 

We will refer here only to Abraham Balmes, who in DfT"OK HJpO (Venice, 
1523) introduces section three (JTnipJH with a long explanation of the 

division of the vowels into 0^*70 and DM3J7* Also Prophiat Duran (Efodi) 
may be referred to, who ascribes the use of the word 00*70 for the seven 
vowels to Ibn Ezra (Ma R s4 Efod, ed. Eriedlander and Kohn, (Wien, 1865) p. 34, 

pKn onw Kipi rrjnt? D*o3nr? mp nr ^£»o arm inon 
o rr£j *?y d*jo*dh nyun jronn *7 0*3*70 he sti11 has tbe correct 

idea that the vowels are called kings “ because the letters (D*JO*D — J7VD1M* as 
signs of the sounds, JlPlp) are governed by their command,” i. e., just as Ben 

Asher expressed it, because the vowels govern the consonant signs. 

I will improve this opportunity to refer also to an appellation of the seven 
vowels which is found in the Arabic commentary of Saadya on the book Jetsira, 
quoted in Derenbourg’s Manuel du Lecteur , p, 207. jiKOJJ ^3D*7K> the seven 
sounds. HQJU = Heb. has in ether connections a musical meaning. 
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THE ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, 

By Prof. E. Kautzsch, D. D., 

Tuebingen, Germany. 

TRANSLATED FROM KAUTZSCH’S GRAMMATIK DES BIBLISCH-ARAMAISCHEN. 

By Professor Charles R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 

2 1. The Eelation of Biblical Aramaic to the Eemaining Shemitic 

Languages. 

The Aramaic dialect occurring in a few sections of the Old Testament (Ban. 
ii., 4b— vii., 28; Ezra IV., 8— vi., 18; vii., 12-26; Jer. x., 11, as well as in two 
words of Gen. xxxi., 47) is a member of the West- Aramaic group of dialects. 
The latter, together with the closely related East- Aramaic group, forms the Ara- 
maic branch of the Shemitic, or more narrowly, of the North-Shemitic family of 
languages. 

Concerning the ramification of the Shemitic family generally, cf.: R. Renan, 
histoire g<§n6rale des langues s^mitiques. 4. ed. Paris 1864 ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
hebr. Grammatik 22 1 , 2, and the literature there under 2 1 * No. 6 ; JB. Stade , Lehr- 
buch der hebr. Gramm., Leipzig 1879, 22 2-11 (with searching consideration of the 
later literature); R. Konig , histor.-krit. Lehrgebaude d. hebr. Sprache, Leipzig 
1881, 2 3. Concerning the Aramaic in particular: Th. Noldeke, “Aram” in 
SchenJcePs Bibellexicon I, 229 sq., as well as in the “Ausland,” for 1867, p. 778 sq. 
(“Namen und Wohnsitze der Aramaer”) and in Ztschr. der deutschen morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, Vol. XXV. (1871), p. 113 sq. ( u Bie Namen der aram. Nation und 
Sprache ”); Schrader , “Aram” in Riehm's Hdworterb. des Bibl. Alterthums, p. 79 
sq.; Volck , “Aram” in Herzog- PUWs Protestant. Kealencyklopadle, 2. ed., I, 601 
sq. (with copious references to the literature); H. Strack , Einleitung ins A. Test., 
in Zockler's Handb. der theolog. Wissenschaften 1 , 191 sq. (Add to these : David , 
grammaire de la langue aram^enne [in the Syriac language], Paris 1880; R. Duval , 
traits de grammaire syriaque. Paris 1881). 

The above definition presupposes a division of the Shemitic dialects into (1) 
the Arabic-Ethiopic branch, as the South-Shemitic, as distinguished from (2) the 
North-Shemitic, including the other three chief -branches of the Shemitic family 
(the Canaanitic, the Aramaic and the Assyrian-Baby Ionian). 

2 2. Gradual Extension of the West- Aramaic Dialect. 

The home of the West- Aramaic dialect was the territory between the upper 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea (with the exception of course of the Phoeni- 
cian coast-line). This territory includes the regions South and South-West of Da- 
mascus, extending, therefore, as far as the boundaries of the kingdom of Israel 
(cf. 1 Sam. x., 6, concerning the conflict of David with the Aramaeans of Beth- 
rehob, who, according to Judg. xvni., 28, lived in the immediate neighborhood 
of Dan). In early times, however, the Aramaic began to advance further South 
and to dispossess the Canaanitic dialects (including Hebrew) until finally— about 
the middle of the second century B. C. — it became the common language of the 
country in Syria, Palestine and the adjacent countries on the East. 

Detached points of contact with the Aramaic, not all borrowed directly there- 
from, however, can be established even in pre-exilic books of the Old Testament 
composed on the soil of the Northern kingdom, certainly, e. g., in the Song of Sol- 
omon and in certain parts of Judges. A direct influence of Aramaic was doubt- 
less opened by the deportations of Israelites spoken of in 2 Kgs. xv., 29 and 
xvii., 6 (734 and 722 B. C.); for after that, according to 2 Kgs., xvii., 24, (cf. 
also Ezra iv., 2, 10) the thoroughly depopulated land was- occupied by colonists 
who had come in part from territory where Aramaic was spoken (e. g. Hamath). 
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In Judah, as far as we can judge, the written language was maintained, 
almost without Aramaic influence, until the close of the seventh century. It is 
shown by 2 Kgs. xviii., 26, however (cf. Isa. xxxvi., 11), that toward the end of 
the eighth century (the occurrence relating thereto falls in the year 701) Aramaic 
was understood, at least by the principal men in Judah, and, consequently, already 
was a language of international trade, or, at any rate, of diplomacy. This fact is 
confirmed in the Aramaic legends which have been preserved (beside an Assyrian 
text) on tablets of clay, as well as on fragments from the ruins of Assyrian and 
Babylonian palaces (afterwards, also, on old Persian coins) ; cf. Schrader, ZDMG, 
1872, p. 167, and the literature there ; further, Levy, Gesch. der jiid. Miinzen, 
Lpz., 1862, p. 147, sq. ; de Vogue', Melanges d’arch4ologie orientale, Paris, 1868, p. 
193, sq. 1 The first direct influence of Aramaic on the Hebrew is to be found in 
Jeremiah 2 (cf. Zimmer , Aramaisme Jeremiani I, Halle, 1880), more certainly, and 
already of a grammatical sort, in Ezekiel ; while the writers of the last part of 
the Exile (Isa. xiii., sq., xxxiv., xxxv., xl.— lxvi.) and shortly after the same 
(Haggai, Zechariah, and even Malachi and the memoirs of Nehemiah worked 
Into the book of Nehemiah) are distinguished by a comparatively pure Hebrew. 
In the exilic and post-exilic parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, which 
formerly were designated as the Original Writing, or Elder Elohist (now as the 
Priests’ Codex, or Q) the influence of Aramaic is shown more in the domain of 
lexicon than of grammar (cf. concerning this especially Biehm, in the Theolog. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1872, p. 283, sq., and V. Byssel , de Elohistse Pentateuchici 
Sermone, Lpz., 1878, both holding fast to the pre-exilic composition of the Priest’s 
Codex, though Byssel especially, by his careful and profound investigations, has 
produced much evidence for the opposite view) ; Giesebrecht opposes Byssel (“ Zur 
Hexateuchkritik,” in the Ztschr. f, die Alttest. Wissensch., 1881, p. 177, sq.) and 
his conclusions are modified again, in some particulars, by Driver, “ On Some 
Alleged Linguistic Afiinities of the Elohist” (in the Journal of Philology, Oct., 
1882, p. 201, sq.). Still stronger is the Aramaic coloring in several post-exilic 
books; in particular, Chronicles, Esther and, to the most marked degree, in 
Koheleth and certain Psalms (cf. for Koheleth the commentaries of Franz 
Delitzsch, Lpz., 1875, p. 197, sq. and C. H. Wright, The Book of Koheleth, 
London, 1883, p. 488, sq. ; concerning Books II.—' V. of the Psalms, cf. Giese- 
brecht, “Ueber die Abfassungszeit der Psalmen,” in Ztschr. f. die Alttest. Wis- 
sensch., 1881, p. 276, sq.). 

2 3. Contemporaneous Use of Aramaic and Hebrew. 

It is presupposed by documents in Ezra (iv., 8-22 ; v., 6-17 ; Vi., 6-12 ; vn., 
11-26) that, under the Persian supremacy, Aramaic was used in diplomatic 
•intercourse with Western Asia. The fact, however, that the author of the 
present book of Ezra (toward the end of the fourth century B. C.), after giving 
the Aramaic documents (iv., 8, sq.), carries on his own narrative in Aramaic, and 
that the author of Daniel (about 167 B. C.), after the conversation between 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans (n., 4-11), continues, up to the end of chapter 


1 Of course we must not conclude from these Assy. Baby. parallels, with v. Outschmid (None 
JBeitraege zur Gesch. des alten Orients, Leipzig, 1876, p. 18, sq.) that the business world in Nine- 
veh then spoke Aramaic and no longer understood the official [Assyrian] language. (As it is 
said to follow also, according to v. Outschmid , from 2 Kgs. xviii., 26, that a dialect of the Ara- 
maic was the popular language in the territory of the Euphrates and the Tigris already in the 
eighth century). For the contrary cf. Schrader t Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforsohung 
(Giessen, 1878), p. 63 sq.— Least of all may we conclude from the above facts that the Aramaic 
idiom naturalized in Palestine in the last centuries B. C. could only have been imported from 
Babylonia; cf. concerning that below § 6, 2. 

2 Tn this statement, we designedly leave out of consideration the Book of Job, as linguistic- 
ally peculiar; besides unquestionable Aramaisms (such as the frequent pbp and instead of 

the Hebrew DHTt) the book contains no less frequent points of contact with the Arabic store of 
words. 
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vii., in Aramaic, satisfactorily show that, at that time, both writers and readers 
must have been equally familiar with both dialects. 

The above conclusion would still remain valid, if we had presupposed, with 
Strack (Einleitung ins A. T., p. 165), that, at least after Alexander the Great, 
there was an Aramaic book of the narratives of Daniel, which, at the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was interwoven with the recently written book of visions 
Similarly affirms v. Orelli , die Alttest. Weissagung von der Yollendung des 
Gottesreiches (Wien, 1882), p. 515, sq. On the contrary, Merx (“Cur in libro 
Danielis juxta Hebrseam Aram sea adhibit a sit dialectus?” Hal,, 1865) explains 
the occurrence of two languages in the book on the assumption that the Aramaic 
text was for the people, and the Hebrew for the learned men. In that case, 
however, the same would have to be affirmed of Ezra, which, in regard to the 
Hebrew chapters in that book, is impossible.— We here mention, further, the 
ingenious fancy which the so-called Grsecus Venetus (ed. by 0. Gebhardt , Lpz., 
1875) realized in his translation of Daniel, by rendering the Hebrew parts into 
Attic, and the Aramaic into the Doric dialect. 

2 4. Hebrew Supplanted, as a Language of Intercourse, by Aramaic. 

The actual dispossession of Hebrew, as the language of conversation, by 
Aramaic, must be dated from the end of the third century B. C. ; previous to 
that an influence had been exerted, through the government of the Ptolemies and 
of the first Seleucidse, in favor of Greek rather than Aramaic. Eor a time, two 
languages may have had sway, even in ordinary intercourse, as they do to-day 
upon the border of territories where different languages are spoken, until finally 
Hebrew was preserved only as the language of the schools, and, at last — perhaps 
after the last pre-Christian century— only as the language of worship. As late as 
the first century A. D., however, Hebrew as such was understood, even by the 
people, at least in Palestine. This can be proved by such passages as Luke iv., 
17 sq. 

That acquaintance with Aramaic on the part of the post-exilic colony at 
Jerusalem must take place, as it were, of itself is shown by a glance at the con- 
figuration of its territory. On the North, a population speaking Aramaic extended 
tolerably near to the gates of Jerusalem ; in some places, the new Jewish settlers 
were evidently entirely surrounded by neighbors speaking Aramaic. Add to this 
the fact that, for the satisfaction of most their wants, the Jews were dependent 
upon foreign traders, with whom business could be transacted hardly otherwise, 
than in the common language of the rest of Palestine; cf. Neh. xm., 16, 20, ac- 
cording to which even Tyrians were then settled in Jerusalem, and other traders 
from abroad were accustomed to come to the city. That a common familiarity on 
the part of all the inhabitants of a district where two languages are spoken 
(even though they be quite different from each other) is possible, may be observed 
to-day in certain regions of Switzerland, Belgium (especially in Brussels) and 
elsewhere. 

That Hebrew was understood for a long time after the decided victory of the 
Aramaic as the language of conversation, was due, on the one hand, to the zeal 
of the learned men and, on the other, to the significance of Hebrew as the sacred 
language of the entire people. The first is attested by the fact that much which 
is undeniably old in the language has been handed over to the post-biblical He- 
brew. The exclusive use of Hebrew in the reading of the Old Testament is at- 
tested by the uniform Jewish tradition that, in the public use of Scripture, the 
most that was allowed, for a long time, was the oral interpretation of the same 
into Aramaic. Prom the latter fact, it might be explained how the hearers gradu- 
ally became familiar with the Aramaic form of certain parts of the divine Word, 
as appears to follow from Matt, xxvii., 46 and Mark xv„ 34 (cf. also Beuss Gesch. 
der hi. Schriften des A. T., p. 723); but the demonstrative force of such passages 
as Luke iv., 17 sq., where there is not the least intimation of an interpretation after 
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tlie reading is not thereby annulled. 1 It is true that in the Mishna, the habitual 
interpretation of what is read appears presupposed, when, in Megilla if., 4 the 
reader of the Law is directed to read no more than one verse to the translator, 
while three are permitted in the prophetical reading (cf. also iv., 6 regarding the 
reading and interpretation of the Law by minors, and iv., 10 concerning the parts 
which may be read indeed, but not translated). But it is another question whether 
this mode of procedure had arisen at the time of Jesus. We might decide cer- 
tainly, only if we were accurately informed as to the nature of the “verses’’ 
KD’pIDf) here intended and the date of their introduction. Just as little may 

we conclude with Zunz (gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden, p. 61 sq.) from the 
existence of a written Targum of Job about the middle of the first century and 
still older Targums of Esther and the Psalms, all of which are affirmed in the 
Talmud, that there was already a Targum of the Law on record. Cf . on this sub- 
ject Bleek-Wellh. Einleitung ins A. Test., p. 606 and the citation there from the 
Jerusalem Talmud, in which it is forbidden to read the interpretation from a book. 
Concerning the (infrequent) prayers in the Aramaic language, as e. g. the so-called 
Qaddis, originally “Concluding prayer after haggadic discourses in houses of 
mourning,” cf. Dditzsch , Gesch. der jiid. Poesie, p. 136, Note. 

I 5. The Bemains of the West- Aramaic Dialect. 

Whether a pagan and profane literature ever existed in the West- Aramaic (or 
indeed in any Aramaic) language, 2 must remain undecided. The remains of 
West- Aramaic yet existing belong chiefly to the domain of Jewish (including 
Samaritan) religious writings. Here belong : 

1 . The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (cf. above $ 1 and below r \ 7). 

Whether any one of the so-called Apocryphal books of the Old Testament was 
composed originally in West- Aramaic, it is entirely impossible to show 7 . Jerome 


1 Compare the very noteworthy treatment of this question by Franz Delitzsch in “ The Hebrew 
New Testament of the British and Foreign Bible Society" (Leipzig, 1883), extracts from which (in 
Translation [German T.]) might be of interest in regard to other questions. It is said there onpp. 
30, 31 : “A friend of mine does not cease to entreat me to translate the New Testament into the Ara- 
maic idiom which was spoken in Palestine in the days of Christ and his apostles; that is, into the 
language of the Palestinian Talmud and the Palestinian Targums. But his desire rests on an 
illusion. The Hebrew remained even after the Exile the language of Jewish literature. The 
Ecclesiasticus of Jesus Sirach was written in Hebrew, as its fragments in the Talmud show. The 
original of the first book of Maccabees and of the so-called Psalter of Solomon was Hebrew. The 
inscriptions on coins, the epitaphs, the liturgic prayers were Hebrew. The form of the laws was 
Hebrew, as appears from (their codification in the Mishna, also the book, in which, as Papias 
says, Matthew had collected the sermons of the Lord, was written ifjpalSi diaheKrip, It is true, 
that in that time iflpaiari and xahfiaiart [? cf. concerning this below § 6, 1, Rem.] were not 
accurately distinguished. Nevertheless it is quite unlikely that Matthew wrote in Aramaic; for 

the Aramaic dialect of Palestine— which in the Talmud is called ’DMD —was the language of 

daily life, the vulgar language, in which the people and also the learned were wont to converse 
and to hold controversies, but ^ 'efipaig SiaAeicTog, in which St. Paul was accosted by the exalted 
Savior, Acts xxvi., 14, and in which he himself addressed the people of Jerusalem, Acts xxi., 40; 
xxii., 3, [cf. below § 6, 3] was the holy language, the language of the temple worship, of synagog- 
ical and domestic prayer; of all formulas of benediction, of the traditional law; further, the 
parables, the animal fables, the lamentations for the dead in the Talmuds and Midrashim are 
mostly Hebrew; the holy language continued to be the language of the higher form of speech, 
even the popular proverbs were only partly Aramaic. Josephus statingin the preface of his 
work on the Jewish war, that his narrative was originally drawn up for his compatriots of inner 
Asia in the common mother-tongue, certainly means the Hebrew, not the Aramaic language. 
Knowledge of Hebrew was then, as now, universal among the educated of the nation. Aramaic, 

on the contrary, was understood only by a small portion of the Diaspora [Dispersion T.] 

'Therefore it would be a useless attempt to translate the New Testament into the Palestinian 
Sursi. The Shemitic woof of the New Testament Hellenism is Hebrew, not Aramaic. Our Lord 
and his apostles thought and spoke [?] for the most part in Hebrew.” 

2 Renan (Histoire generale, p. 259) regards this as at least probable. 
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(see the proof passages in E. Schuerer's article, “Apokryphen des A. Test. 55 in 
Herzog's protest. Real-Encykl. I 2 , p. 491 sq.) names the books of Tobit and Judith 
as composed Chaldaico sermone (i. e. West Aramaic) and translated them from 
this idiom into Latin, but that by no means shuts out the conclusion (which in 
the case of Judith is almost indubitable, cf. Schuerer p. 505 and in other places), 
that the actual original of both texts was Hebrew, the Aramaic text consequently 
itself a translation. (For the more recent discussions of this controversy, occasion- 
ed by Ad. Neubauer's issue of an Aramaic .text of the book of Tobit from a Bod- 
leian MS., Oxford 1878, see in my report of O. T. studies of 1878 in the u Wissen- 
schaftlichen Jahresbericht der deutschen Morgenland. Gesellsch.” [Leipzig 1881], 
p. 23 ; Oraetz declares himself in favor of a modern Hebrew original of Tobit. 
See his essays on “ The Book of Tobit” etc. in “Monatssclir. fur Gesch. u. Wis- 
sensch. des Judenth.” 1879, p. 145 sq.). Likewise the Aramaic proverbs of Sirach, 
which have been handed down to us, partly in Talmudic citations and partly as 
a compilation by themselves (as the so-called “ small Sirach ” or “Alphabet of the 
son of Sirach” in connection with an alphabet of the Hebrew proverbs of Sirach) 
prove nothing against a Hebrew original of the Greek book of Sirach. These 
proverbs are, rather, in part translations of Hebrew matter, in part independent 
additions of a later compiler ; cf . Delitzsch, zur Gesch. der jiid. Poesie (Leipzig 
1836, p. 20 sq.), X. Lukes, Rabbinische Blumenlese (Leipzig, 1844), p. 31 sq., and 
especially p. 67 sq. (where may be found more details concerning the literature of 
these proverbs); according to the text of Paul Fagius (Isny, 1542) Lukes gives here 
twenty-three Aramaic proverbs of Sirach (besides forty- two Hebrew ones). 

2. Detached Words and Clauses in the Hew Testament and in the writings 
of Josephus. 

The samples of the language of intercourse in Palestine at the time of Jesus 
and the apostles, which appear occasionally in the N. T., would of themselves be 
sufficient to contradict any fables which have arisen concerning the idiom spoken 
by them. Cf. with regard to this Beiske , de lingua vernacula Jesu Christi, Jen. 
1670, and particularly de Bossi , dissertazioni della lingua propria di Cristo e degli 
Ebrei nazionali della Palestina da tempi Maccabei in disamina del sentimento di 
un recente scrittore Italiano, Parma, 1772.’4. By the latter is meant the Neapol- 
itan Lomin. Liodati and his book de Christo Graece loquente (Heap. 1767). 
Further : XT. F. Pfannkuche “ XJeber die palastinische Landessprache in dem Zeit- 
alter Christi und der Apostel, ein Yersuch, zum Theil nach de Bossi entworfen ” 
in Eichhorn's Allgem. Bibliothek der bibl. Litter. Vol. vm. (1798) 3, p. 365 sq. 
XT. E. G. Paulus , verosimilia de Judaeis Palaestinensibus, Jesu etiam atque apos- 
tolis, non aramaica dialecto sola, sed graeca quoque aramaisante locutis. Jena 1803. 
Winer , Gramm, des neutest. Sprachidioms g 3 (Hebrew- Aramaic coloring of the 
H. T. diction; with many references to the older, literature). Franz Lelitzsch 
44 Ueber die palastinische Yolkssprache, welche Jesus und seine Jiinger geredet 
haben” in the year 1874, Ho. 27 of the “Daheim” (also in the Zeitschrift u Saat 
auf Hoffnung” 1874, p. 195 sq.); the same , “Traces of the vernacular tongue in 
the gospels ” in the “Hebrew Student ” (Chicago), Nov., 1882, p. 81 sq.; Dec., p. 
104 sq.; Sept., 1883, p. 1, sq. Concerning the bad pronunciation of the Galileans 
indicated in Matt, xxvi., 78, Mark xiv., 70 (Acts n., 7), which appeared especially 
in the complete ignoring of gutturals, cf. the Talmudic proofs in Wetstein, Hov. 
Test., on Matt, xxvi., 73; Meuschen, Hov. Test, ex Talmude etc. illustratum (Lipz. 
1736) p. 119. The reproach was raised in particular with reference to the Galilean 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 

Below we give an alphabetical list 1 of the samples of Palestinian Aramaic 
found in the H. T. with the addition of the most important witnesses, namely, the 
Codex Sinaiticus [S], Alexandrinus [A], Yaticanus [B], Ephraeme Syri [C], Can- 
tabrig. [D] ; WH signifies the readings which are adopted in the critical edition 
of Westcott and Hort (London 1881), Tisch. the readings of the editio octava cri- 
tica major of Tischendorf. 


i This list, sifted critically, seemed so much the more necessary, as, up to to-day, not only in 
the New Testament commentaries, butfalso in the excellent Clavis novi test, of W. Grimm , many 
errors and inaccuracies in reference to these words have been dragged along. 
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A. Single Appellatives and Proper Names. 

’Afifia (Tisch., on the contrary TO appti; the same fluctuation regarding the ac- 
centuation of final a of the so-called Emphatic state is seen elswhere— cf. 
below yapfiatia, yoXyo&a, fia/udva — although properly speaking, only the circum- 
flex is justifiable 2 = 6 * aryp, Mark xiv., 36 and elsewhere, 

'AnelSafiax (so TO with B ; on the contrary Tisch. axeMap&x with S A. In favor 
of a/c, against a% however is also an&Aaipax of codex I) and anelAafia of codex 
E, i. e. Laudianus Oxoniensis ; cf. the same difference, in the transcription 
Of p, below in aapax^avd = tJflpDC# and in fram) — ^pfT XOpLOV alflCLTOV 

Acts i., 19.— -a/ceA (for anaX) is probably due simply to the influence of X upon 
the preceding vowel, 6apa for 6sya to the inclination elsewhere shown to con- 
form the sound of the Sh'wa mobile to that of the following vowel ; cf . Gese- 
nius-Kautzsch , hebr. Gramm. 2 10, 1, 2), Bern, and the literature in ISTote 3). — 
a apax instead of Sapd (so cod. E) reminds us of leipax — JO*D- If the Greeks 

T * 

here actually heard such a sharp sound, why not in similar cases ? or must 
we conclude that there was a misunderstanding of the writing flOTf? JlTD? 
if not even that HDl occurred as an error of the copyist ? Concerning the 
addition of k (e. g. lapatiaK, Hum. xxxiv., 8 = /mV), elsewhere of tf, p, v, 
a to final vowels in the Septuagint cf, Frankel , Vorstudien zu den LXX. 
(Leipzig 1841), p. 97 sq. 

B apafiBag, BaptioXopalog, B apujoovg, B apicjva, B apvaftag, B apoafipag, Baprtpaiog , all proper 
names compounded with son . 

B eefrpovX (so TO Matt, x., 25; xu., 24; Mark m., 22; Luke xi., 15, 18 sq. with 
S B while ACD [also S in Mark in., 22] present BeeXfrfiovX, the reading 
adopted by Tisch.; the suppression of the X in the popular pronunciation, how- 
ever, would be scarcely striking) = (not ^3 as even Grimm has 

it). How is certainly not equal to the modem Hebrew dung , but 

only the signification dwelling can be supported. In spite of this, the meaning 
of Bfr^A as u Master of the dwelling , or of the kingdom ” (so e. g. Meyer on Matt, 
x. 25, who finds a confirmation of this empty appellation in the preceding ohodea- 
TrdTys) is to be rejected. Zebul is rather a modification of zebub (cf. aar 2 

Kgs. i., 2 and elsewhere), although in this modification may have co-operated 
not merely convenience of pronunciation (so Baudissin , art. 44 Beelzebub” in 
Herzog’s PEE 1 ), but also the thought of dung, 7 ^ dunging (and also the 
offering of idolatrous sacrifices !). v; : 

B Tr&ecda (more correctly, according to what was remarked under a ft fid — 6a) = 
N'lDH House of Grace , is the reading of A C in John v., 2; for NIDIT 

t : v r : v 

(instead of the elsewhere usual K^pfl) one need not appeal to the Syriac 
chesda : reference to the Biblical-Aramaic KO 1 ?!! dream is sufficient. On the 

t : v 

contrary Tisch. and WH according to cod. Sin. have adopted prr&faM (WH 
place prr&caida in the margin, as the reading of B). In the appendix p. 76, 
WH express the opinion that both readings (of S and B) are perhaps only bad 


1 Cf. d& Lagarde , gesammelte Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1866), p. 39, Note: “ I always change the 
accents of foreign words according to my judgment; in 1 Cor., xvi., 23, one must write papav 
d'da, or renounce the reputation of being an intelligent man.” This accentuation for fcOK, and 
similar words restored without doubt the actual tone as it existed in the living language, hut it 
is to be remembered, on the other hand, that, when the penult is closed (not merely sharpened) 
the accent is carried over as paroxytone, of. Trao^a, Map&a ; properly speaking oUepa also is 
clearly for aUpa Do these examples rest upon an accommodation to the Greeks and 

Romans, or may we derive from them a law (the accentuation of a closed penult hefore an open 
ultima), which afterwards had been entirely ignored by Jewish tradition? It is to be remarked, 
moreover, that, contrary to the above, in Jos. Antiq., 3, 7, 1 x ava ' L °£ (K^jp) and 3, 10, 16 aaapdd 
(KJnXjf), appear to be transferred. 
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modifications of the same name, whose correct form is probably p^ai®d 
fttm i"V3 House of Olives ]; nevertheless py®aaidd equalling ffpjf J"V3 (cf. 

r ; ~ r: “ 

the local name in John i., 45) place of fishery is not impossible. 

B oavqpy&g (so Tisch. and WE with SABO) is explained in Mark hi., 17 by viol 
Ppovryg. The word offers, however, manifold difficulty. That p oavrj is impure 
pronunciation for V£}, which the uncultivated Galileans spoke for (so e. g. 

** t : 

Bretschneider in his Lexicon novi testamenti), is a monstrous assumption; not 
much better is the assertion, which Lightfoot, appealing to Broughton, has made 
current (Horae liebr. on Mark in., 17), that the Jews had always pronounced 
sh c wa as oa, e. g. noabhyim for DWOJ and that hence Strabo writes M oaaatia 

for Masada [KIlfQ ?]. As little does mean thunder , but a noisy crowd 

t t ; 4 v 

of people and the Aram. an d is rustling , noise, not thunder . 

Jerome is right in demanding for the meaning “ son of thunder ” Benereem 
(djh commonly, to be sure, ojn)- It is another question, however, 

whether Jerome (on Dan. i., 8) on this account has a right to affirm : “ Non ut 
plerique putant Boanerges, sed emendatius legitur Benereem,” especially as 
he himself on Matt, x., 4 explains the name boanerges “ ex firmitate et mag- 
nitudine fidei.”i It appears to me in every way most probable that fjn (PJH) 

anger , angry impetuosity , rather than ty’JH, is contained in the word, and it is 

conceivable that this might be expressed by viol ppovTrjg. Or are we to assume 
with Delitzsch (Saat auf Hoffnung 1874, p. 208) a peculiar provincialism? 

Tap 8a® a (Tisch. ; WH yap pa® d, cf. above on appd) John xix., 13 = (emph. 

r : ~ 

state of hill, which is fern, of 3j|)- Concerning the transcription of sli c wa 
by a Cf . above aKeldayax. 

ToAyo®a (so Tisch.; WH yolyo®d) with S A B D in Matt, xxvn., 33; for the elision 
of the l cf . above under fieeAfrpovl ; according to Levy , neuhebr. und chald. 
Worterbuch, the pronunciation as emph. state of liad been 

usual. In the Syriac gagulta, the first l is elided and compensated by length- 
ening the vowel. 


’E (p(j>a®a (WH and Tisch.) Mark vii., 34 with the best witnesses (S 3 D k<j><i>£®a , which 
would point to HnSilK) = nflSflK open thyself l It is true that the 

Pattali under £j could be for the purpose of conforming sh e wa to the full 
vowel (see above on atcMa/uax) and the form consequently could be Ethp e 'el ; 
but in favor of Etlipa'al is the fact, that this form anyway is in use as passive 
to nJl£b and not less, that the Targum on Is. xdii., 7 expresses the opening 

of the eyes by Pa'il. With regard to ® for (with Dag.) cf. yolyo®a. Since 
moreover this Imperative, properly speaking, can refer only to the eyes, we 

must ask whether originally (with a suppression of the unaccented 

final vowel in Syr. fashion ; cf. below mvy in Mark v., 41) was not intended. 


K f/<j)ag John i., 43 and elsewhere £{£ 3 * 5 , emph. state of rock. 

A eyu'ov Mark v., 9 with S B C D, the Latin legio, but probably first by accommoda- 
tion of the Aramaic [i^- 

M auwvd (so Tisch.; WH yayuvd, see above on appd) — KJ’lQO emph, state of 

The etymology is uncertain ; for the writing (so Grimm) rests upon 

the very doubtful derivation from (= object of confidence). The root 
assumed by Levy, (— j-jJQ to allot) does not exist. 


1 Did Jerome have hepyi/g in mind? We can suppose a great deal in his case ! 
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Be Lagarde , Gott. gel. Anz., 1884, p. 278, refers pa/wvac to pE^D, whose 
stem corresponds to the Arabic pQJfiD weakens to potto, 

which is authenticated in one instance, became pQQ or pjjg), in a way sim- 
ilar to the change of finally to 

Maptia (cf. for the accentuation the Note under appa) Luke x., 88 and elsewhere 
= HrT)0 M ie mistress, emph. state from {<*10, the fem. of ^0 lord, 

t : (t t t t 

M ecatag John i,, 42 and elsewhere = }<fl^0 ®mph. state from anointed 

(Eebr. H^’O); for the transcription, Noldehe reminds us of leatrai for 


Tii'icxa (cf. for the accentuation the Note under appd) Matt, xxvi.,2, elsewhere = 
NIIDB empli. state of flDSi which would correspond to the Hebrew- HD3 ; 

Jewish tradition, on the contrary, demands {<(103 to which the Syr. pescha 
also corresponds. T : * 

T appnwi (so Tisck. Mark x., 51 and John xx., 16 w r itli SAC; on the contrary 
Wfi pappowEL with B ; far more badly attested is the reading pappovl , although 
in John xx., 16, D also presents pappavei.) my Lord. The vocalization is sur- 
prising, for all other tradition knows only the forms m and pm.- Is pappovvi 

also a Galilean provincialism ? 

’P am (so WH Matt. v. 22 with S 2 B , on the contrary Tisch. pax& with S 1 D; cf. 
for this vacillation in the transcription of p what was said above on cuieMapax. 

according to what was remarked ‘ on dppa, the w r ord must be accented pand)\ 
The word is not emph. state from pH, but abbreviation from rpn empty, as 

NJni* (proper name) from The vocalization is again surprising. 

T T I r r 

laravdg Matt, iv., 10 and elsewhere, emph. state of the form aardv adopted 

I r t 

by Grimm , with the Textus Receptus, 2 Cor. xn,, 7, is only attested by S 3 A 3 
D 2 and 3 . 

'ZUEpa (cf. for the tone under dp pa) Luke i., 15 = emph. state of a presup- 

T : * 

posed (not however directly for the Hebrew as Grimm states). 

- : t ” 

T apeiM (more correct would be again — $&) so AVH Acts ix., 36 with B C, on the 
contrary Tisch. T apiM with S A (cf. concerning the vacillation between t and 
el above in pappowi) = KHOtD emph. state of {<H£D tiopndg (cf. Hebrew Hif). 

That instead of tabhy e tha people spoke tabhitha with a resolution of the con- 
sonant Yodh, or to the Greek ear appeared so to speak, is not improbable ; on 
the contrary, the form with which Grimm identifies raptM, is rather 

t • : 

Syriac (cf. belov r at ralrda). 1 

I am reminded by Siegfried's Miscellanea ii., 10 (in Hilgenf eld's Ztsclir, f. 
wissenscli. Theol. xxvii., 3, p. 358 sq.) that, after rapet&a, mawa (in Matt, 
xxi., 9 and other passages) should have been established. Cf. Siegfried in the 
passage cited : u In the New Test. Commentaries, as far as we have observed, 
'ilcawd is reduced to the {<j njW’lH of Ps * cxyiII *5 25 (cf. also Grimm, Lex. 

N. T. 1879, p. 473 a ). No doubt this was the passage intended, but the form 
Loaawd can not be identified with tU "!7- As follows from Elias Levita’s ex- 
position in his Sefer Tisbi, the word is the Greek rendering of an abbreviated 
pronunciation of that petition, with which may be compared 

]Li^of in Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. T. L, 1879, p. 1639.” In a Note Siegfried 
says : u Since writing the above, my attention having been called to Hilgen - 
feld, Nov. test, extra canon, receptum, fasc. iv\, p. 26, I see that others also 
have taken exception to the derivation of loaawd. from the form in Biblical 
Hebrew, and that Anger with Hilgenf eld's approval has referred to the Aramaic 


i Levy in the neuheb.W B writes NTDttand explains this from the Arabic Sabhijjat maid, 
girl (1), citing 1 in addition to his own opinion Fleischer, who set the matter right already in a re- 
mark to Levy's Chald. W T B ueber die Targumim (I.. 436), with the formula “ according to F. &c.”I 
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There appears to be no doubt, therefore, as to the correctness of 
such an explanation.” Cf. with this also Hilgenfeld (Evangeliorum secundum 
Hebraeos, etc. quae supersunt, Lips. 1884, p. 25), who gives the meaning 
servo, nos, and appeals to A . Merx for the same. 

As a characteristic of the popular language of that time, we may mention 
the striking abbreviations of many names, such as Jose for Joseph, Lazar os 
for *£)Q (from which Matthaios, Matthaus) for Salome 

for iytjhlti an( i others ; cf. Delitzsch , in the place mentioned, p. 206 sq. 

B. Aramaic Sentences. 

In Matt, xxvii., 46, Jesus cites frSm Psalm xxii., 2, according to WH, ’E/.™, 
17 Al (so S, B on the contrary hXuei) A ?//U, D r^Xei, hence Tisch. yXsi) Xepa (S B ; more 
correct would be, moreover, again Xejua) aafiax&avEl (S A ; B has craftaKravei, cf. above 
on awl A and paKa)\ the same in Tisch. leaving r/Xei out of account. This would be 
accordingly OfipOO' Kp 1 ? X in which of course the Hebrew, (in- 
stead of the Aramaic, before the Aramaic, 'jj/ p is very striking, since 

elsewhere, the pronunciation of a like o can not be established ; on aa/3 , for cf. 

above under cuceXfiaftax. Of the oldest Uncials, only D gives the citation in Hebrew: 
r/Xet) XafLML Zatyd-avei (= This reading is adopted by WH in the margin 

and, in the Appendix p. 21, is designated as “Western” (Gr. Lat.); probably it is^ 
an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew as distinguished from the Aramaic forms. 
In the parallel passage 

Mark xv., 34, S ABC give eXm (hence WH kXA) Tisch. eXui), next S C Xe/A 
(so also Tisch., on the contrary WH with B D give Xap.d , although this in Aramaic* 
would be Xfcfr nothing ); finally, <jafiax#avei (so WH and Tisch.) with S 3 C ; S 1 

T T 1 

(japaKravei) as in Matthew, on the contrary D again {af&avei, which also has got 
into the twisted reading of B (^ajia^avei). 

According to this condition of things, the oldest tradition appears to be that 
the verse was cited by Jesus in Aramaic, and indeed with at the beginning ; 

for eXui) testifies moreover the circumstance that it agrees far less with the play 
upon Elias which was united with it than rfa or t/Xei. Be Lagarde GGA, 1882, p. 
329, finds in all this a proof of early and systematic corrections in the 1ST. T. text. 


Mark v., 41 : raXtM (more correct would be once more —M, as well as kovu 
afterwards) Tisch, with SAC (WH raXeiM with B) ttoty (so WH and Tisch. with 
SBC; on the contrary A I) kov/m). t aXiM is nevertheless again (cf . above in 
Ta f 3t&a) not equal to (so Grimm), which would be Syriac, still less to 

NJTpp {Meyer)) but, properly speaking, to Xt) iL ?tD, fern, of ££p£2 juvenis. The- 

best attested reading kov/u points to the suppression of the toneless final vowel in 
pronuciation, as in Syriac. 

1 Cor. xvi., 22 : jiapav aJd (better a#a, cf. above on app&) WH and Tisch. ac- 
cording to all old witnesses : our Lord is coming) (or has come , see Appendix. T.}' 
i. e. not nnK £0*10 (Grimm), with the confluence of the a of both words when 

these words were combined i/mpavada)) [but probably '£{ pp, as the form also- 

sounds in Syriac ; it is not in consistent with that, that in fact £0*10 was written 
(cf. Bib. Aram. £0-1; perhaps more correctly £01), the toneless final vowel being 

suppressed in pronunciation. 

Concerning the traces of the West- Aramaic dialect in Josephus, cf.B. deBossi 
in the work already mentioned p. 55 sq.; Ffannkuche p. 459 sq. (both needing sift- 
Bleek) Einl. ins A. Test., 3. ed., p. 54 sq. Concerning the influence which 
West- Aramaic exercised upon Josephus in his use of the Old Testament, an essay 
in Joh. David Michaelis' oriental, und exeget. Bibliothek Y. (1773), p. 221 sq con- 
tains something. 
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3. The so-called Targums or Translations of the Old Testament. The most 
important are : The Targum on the Pentateuch ascribed to Onkelos and the Tar- 
gum to the prophets named after Jonathan ben TJzziel, There exist still, in addi- 
tion to these, two Targums to the Pentateuch, called Jerusalem I., or Targum of 
Pseudo -Jonathan and Jerusalem II.; the latter is preserved only in fragments, or 
originally, was only a collection of Glosses belonging to an older Targum, a 
remodeled form of which lies before us in Pseudo- Jonathan (so Geiger , Urschrift 
und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Breslau, 1857, p. 455). On the Hagiographa also 
(except Ezra, Nehemiah and Daniel) there are Targums by different, some of them 
by very late, hands. The foundation may have been laid for the older Targums 
( Onkelos , Jonathan) as early as in the first century B. C., since, at the reading of 
the Scriptures in the Synagogues, single words and expressions which were no 
longer understood (see above, 2 4) were to be orally interpreted by so-called 
DWlfltP’ or Translators. Nevertheless, the process of fixing these interpret- 
ations in 'writing, and the gradual extension of them unto whole books continued 
for centuries, and was first brought to a comparative conclusion in the Babylonian 
Schools of the fourth century A. D. On the other hand, the final compilation 
of Pseudo- Jonathan was not earlier than the seventh century, and other Targums 
were still later. Even to-day we are far from having a critically-sifted consonant- 
text of the Targums, to say nothing of a unified and in a measure plausible vocal- 
ization. 

Concerning the Targums generally, cf. the introductions to the O. T., espec- 
ially Bleek-Wellhausen, p. 287 sq., and Strack, in Zockler's Handbuch der theol. 
Wissenschaften I., 172 sq. (with abundant and careful references to the litera- 
ture); further Volck , Art. “ Thargumim 77 in Herzog's PRE, 1 1862, Vol. XV.; 
Th. Noldeke , die alttestam. Literatur (Leipzig, 1868), p. 255 sq.; Schuerer , neu- 
testam. Zeitgeschichte (Leipzig, 1874), p. 475 sq., likewise with abundant specifi- 
cations of the literature ; Weber, System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theol- 
ogie (Leipzig, 1880), p. xi.-xix. A survey of the editions of the Targums is given 
by Petermann , porta chaldaica, ed. II. (Berlin, 1872), p. 82 sq. Noteworthy 
46 Bemerkungen liber die Vocalization der Targume” are given by Merx in the 
Abhandlungen des Berliner Orientalistencongresses, I., 142 sq. 

4. Single sentences of the Mishna, the Gemaras of the so-called J erusaiem 
Talmud and detached traces in the Babylonian Talmud and the Midraschim. 

Eor finding one’s way in regard to the Mishna and the Talmuds in general, 
we refer here only to the excellent survey in Schuerer' s Neutestam. Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 37 sq. In the Bab. Talmud, the Tractat Nedarim approaches the West- 
Aramaic idiom, and, in certain peculiarities, the Tractat Nazir also ; cf . Zuzzatto , 
Gramm, der bibl.-chald. Sprache und des Idioms des Thalmud. Babyli (German 
by Kriiger, Bresl., 1873), p. 54. There belongs here, from the Midrash-literature, 
the Megillath Ta'anith, or book of fasts cited already in the Mishna : cf. Schuerer , 
p. 54; Strack , art, “ Midrasch” in Herzog’s PRE 2 , Vol. IX., 759; Braun , “Ent~ 
stehung und Werth der Meg. Taanit” " in the Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenth., 1876, p. 375 sq., 410 sq., 445 sq. 

5. The Samaritan Targum to the Pentateuch. This was probably composed 
in the first century A. D., though the final compilation, as far as we can speak of 
such a thing, may have been delayed until the fifth or sixth century. Besides this, 
there have been preserved only scanty remains of the Samaritan-Aramaic, in 
liturgies and songs. 

This Aramaic Translation of the Pentateuch must not be confounded with 
the Samaritan Recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch. For the literature on the 
Samaritan Targum and the linguistic character of the same, cf. Kautzsch , art. 
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“ Samaritaner ” in Herzog’s PEE, 2 Yol. XIII. (18S4), especially p. 849 sq., In this 
place, also, it may he permitted to remind the reader emphatically, that every 
judgment of the Samaritan- Aramaic dialect based upon the editions of the Tar- 
gum which have hitherto appeared, must fall necessarily into the .■ 1 . « < - 

This is true, alas, of the expensive Pentateuehus Samaritanus of !i. i' 

(Ease. I. Genesis, Berol. 1872; II. Exodus, 1882; III. Leviticus, 1888, the last 
edited by C. Tollers ), after that, Kohn ( u Zur Sprache, Litteratur und Dogmatik 
der Samaritaner,” p. 103 sq. and 206 sq.) had proved conclusively that the usual 
assumption of peculiar (so-called Caucasian) roots and words in Samaritan- Ara- 
maic, rests solely upon such a corruption of the MSS. of the Targum, as 
is incredible; according to Kohn , we possess, of the original Targum, perhaps 
only a few fragments (a relatively pure text is given only in the Petersburg 
fragments edited by Kohn, p, 215 sq., in the fragments of a Samaritan Targum, 
which Nutt. London, 1874, issued from a codex of the Bodleian Library and 
one of the Cambridge City Library, and, finally, in the “ Pessach-Haggadah ” 
edited by Kohn, on p. 1 sq., from a codex belonging to Franz Delitzsch ). The 
original Samaritan — leaving out of account, perhaps, a somewhat large admix- 
ture of Hebraisms, as well as of Greek and Latin words— is as good as identical 
with the Palestine- Aramaic otherwise known to us. 

6. The Written Remains of Aramaic on Stone and Papyrus, which originated 
(at least in the majority of cases) with Jews in Egypt. 

Cf. Gesenius , scripturse lingureque Phoenicia monumenta, I. 226 sq. ; III. tab. 
4 (Alphabet) and tab. 29-33. Concerning the written characters cf. JSuting , in 
the large table of characters in Chwolson's Corpus inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
(Petersb., 1882), col. 10-16, according to inscriptions dating from 482 to about 
100 B. C. — The most important monuments of this kind were lately published by 
the Palaeograplrical Society, Oriental Series, and they are ; Part II. Table xxv. 
and xxvi., Papyrus cvi. of the British Museum (from the collection belonging 
formerly to the Duke of Blacas ), with a description by Wright and Noldeke , and 
the literature down to 1877. According to these men, this document dates from 
the last part of the Ptolemaic, or the earlier Boman period, composed either by a 
pagan Aramaean, or (more probably) by an Egyptian Jew, as a sort of Haggada to 
Exod. i. The Aramaic is strongly alloyed with Phoenician and Hebrew. — Further, 
Part V., Table lxiii., the column found in 1877, at Sakkara, now in the Boyal 
Museum at Berlin, which represents a libation before Osiris, and bears a parallel 
Egyptian- Aramaic inscription, dating from the fourth year of Xerxes (482 B. C.) ; 
*cf. Lepsius, concerning eine agyptisch-aram. Stele, Ztschr. fur agypt. Sprache und 
Altertliumskunde, xv. (1877), p. 127 sq. ; Lauth , agypt.-aram. Inschriften, Keport 
-of the Session of the Munich Academy, 1878, 1., philosophical-histor., class II., p. 
*97 sq. and 148; Prcetorius, ZDMG xxxv., 442 sq.— Table lxiv: the celebrated 
stone with a four-line inscription, which is now kept in the Museum at Carpentras, 
in Southern France, and represents, above the inscription, a female mummy, and 
over this an adoration before Osiris. According to Lepsius and others, the stone 
belongs to the time of the Ptolemies ; according to Clermont- Ganneau (see below) 
these Egypt. -Aram, monuments belong to the time of the Persian dominion over 
Egypt, i. e., 527-405, or 340-332, when Aramaic ,was the official language in 
Egypt ; and the person named Taba upon the stone was daughter of a Persian 
'Officer and native Aramaean who had married an Egyptian woman. [If so, it is 
true that Hebraisms such as and ’Op await an explanation]. Discussion 

•over the stone has lately become animated again, since Schlottmann (ZDMG 
xxxii., 187 sq. and 767 sq. ; xxxm., 252 sq.) supposed that metre and rhyme are 
to be found upon the same; cf. Kalevy , ibid., xxxii., 206 sq. ; de Lagarde , ETach- 
richten der Gott. gel. Ges., 1878, p. 357 sq. (also Symmicta, II., 56 sq. and 79 sq.) 
Of further documents, we mention the inscription upon a vase of the temple of 
Serapis, now in the Louvre (cf. Levy, ZDMG xi., 65 sq. ; Merx , ibid., xxn., 693 
sq. ; Prcetorius , ZDMG, xxxv., 442; Clermont- Ganneau, Rev. Crit., 1883, No. 21, 
p. 415 sq.) ; for the Egyptian- Aramaic inscriptions generally, cf. Clevmont-Ganneau , 
origine perse des monuments anuueens d’Egypte, Rev. archeolog., vol. 36, p. 93 
sq. and 37, p. 21 sq. (also separately, Paris, 1880). 
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Of extra- Jewish origin are: 

7. The Palmyrene Inscriptions found in the ruins of Tadmor (Palmyra) and 
for the most part bi-lingual (Aram.-Greek). 

Facsimiles of these inscriptions were given first by B. Wood , The Ruins of 
Palmyra (London 1753 ; see the older literature in de Wette- Schrader, Einl. ins 
A. T., p. 79); in later times: Levy ZDMG xv., 615 sq. and xvm., 65 sq., where 
nineteen inscriptions are given, dating from 396-578 of the Seleucidan era (85-267 
A.D.); an addition thereto ibid. Vol. xix., 314 and xxiii., 282 sq.; further in 
Count de Vogue' Syrie centrale (Paris 1868 sq.), as well as in extract 5 of the 
Journal asiat. 1883 ; more than all however by Luting in the Corpus inscriptionum 
Semiticarum n., Table 17-28 (Inscriptions from .9 B. C. to 270 A. D.). Blau 
ZDMG xxviii., 73 sq. (fiber ein palmyr. Relief mit Inschrift); Mordtmann , Neue 
Beitrage zur Kunde Palmyras in the Report of the Munich Academy 1875, Vol. ii., 
Suppl. -Number in., 1-88; Ed. Sachau , palmyr. Inschriften, ZDMG xxxv., 728 
sq„ Remarks thereupon by Noldeke xxxvi., 664 sq. For other matter see Euting 
in the report of the DMG for 1878, p. 63 and in BaethgeiVs Report for 1880, ibid, 
p. 154. Concerning the linguistic character of this inscription, cf. Mem ZDMG 
xxii., 674 sq. and especially Noldeke ibid, xxiv., 85 sq.; Sachau ibid, xxxvn., 562 
(without any notice of Noldeke's previous work). In content, they are partly 
pagan dedicatory inscriptions, partly inscriptions in honor of deserving persons 
and partly epitaphs. 

8. The Numerous Inscriptions and Coins of the Nabateans on the Sinai- 
Peninsula, in Idumea, the Hauran and elsewhere, from the last century B. C. and 
the first A. D. 

Misled by the numerous Arabic names, which occur in these inscriptions, 
they were regarded by scholars, for a long time, as Arabic. So particularly Tuch, 
ZDMG ii., 395 sq.; in., 129 sq. and so yet Bottcher , Ausffihrl. Lehrb. der heb. 
Sprache 1, p. 6, where these inscriptions are explained as Nortli-Westem Arabic 
(set right by Muehlau in the Supplement p. 644, where also is the older literature). 
A more correct judgment on this question was established by Levy, ZDMG xiv., 
363 sq. ; x vil. , 82 sq. ; x vm. , 630 ; xxii. , 261 sq. ; xxm. , 435 sq. and 652 sq. ; xxv. , 429 
sq. and 508 ; xxvii., 133 ; further Blau ibid, xvi., 331 sq., Meier ibid, xvn., 575 sq.; 
and in particular Mildeke ibid, xvn., 703 sq. and xix., 637 sq., as well as de Vogue' 
in the Revue arch^ol. 1864, p. 284 sq. (Inscriptions from the Hauran); the same 
in the Melanges d’arch£ol. orient., p. 149 sq. and Appendice p. 21 sq. (Coins of the 
Nabatean kings from 95 B. C. to 104 A. D.; concerning two such from Petra, cf. 
also de Saulcy in the M61. de Numism. 1878, 193 sq.) and in jSyrie centrale (1868) 
p. 89 sq., finally Exiting in the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum n. (Paris 1883), 
tab. 29-35 ; and Table lnv., Part v. of the Oriental Series issued by the Palaeo- 
graph. Society. 

9. More voluminous remnants of the West- Aramaic dialect and likewise of 
extra- Jewish origin lie before us in a translation of the Bible, preserved in a 
Vatican MS. of the Gospels, which was completed 1030 A. D., as well as in London 
and Petersburg MSS. (These last contain it in union with other fragments of 
religious matter). 

The text of the Vatican MS., which embraces about two-thirds of the Gos- 
pels, was edited by F. Miniscalchi Erizzo, 2 tomi, Verona 1861 and J 64. For the 
u Christian-Palestinian ” dialect of this version, cf. Noldeke, ZDMG xxii., 443 sq.; 
according to him, the translation originated between the third and the sixth cen- 
turies A. D. and probably upon Judaean soil [Blau, ibid, xxm., 266 sq., seeks to 
refer the localities mentioned in the annotations of the Vat. Codex to the ancient 
Decapolis). Further fragments of this version (for the most part Palimpsests) are 
to be found in London and St. Petersburg ; the latter were collected by Tischen - 
c?or/upon his second and third journeys (59 and 70 leaves). All these fragments 
(except the Vat. Codex), with fragments of Biographies of Saints, Hymns etc., 
were edited by Land as “fragmenta syropalaestina 1 ’ in Tom. iv. of his Aneedota 
syria.ca (Lugd.Bat. 1875), including fragments from the Psalms (which are trans- 
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lations from the Septuagint, as the arithmetical figures [Bezifferung] show), from 
the London and Petersburg Gospels (of which the London exhibits, according to 
Land, a Melk— [a celebrated Benedictine Abbey founded in 1089. TJ Ritual older 
than the Roman Codex, while, in the Petersburg Bible, an older and quite peculiar 
and a younger Codex are to be distinguished), finally London fragments from 
Deuter., Isaiah, Proverbs, with Petersburg fragments from the Gospels, Deuter., 
Isaiah and Job. According to Land, the Roman Codex is later than almost all 
the other fragments. (The London ones are placed by Wright between the eighth 
and the thirteenth centuries.) At the time of its origin, accordingly, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Aramaic was no longer the language of 
intercourse in the circles concerned with it, as the Arabic inscriptions show. The 
writing, according to Land, is a variety of the capitals used for books at Edessa, 
which withal the Greek capitals have imitated in the rude and angular character 
of the letters. 

10. Living remains of this dialect, once so widely diffused, are found at 
present only in Ma'lula and two neighboring villages upon the Eastern decliv- 
ity of Anti-Lebanon, of course in a bad state of decay and, as the entire 
population speaks Arabic as well, near its end. 

This fact was made clear long ago by Brown and Volney (cf. Renan, histoire 
g6n£rale p. 268). Closer information with reference to the language itself was 
first given by the missionary Jules Ferrette in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society xx., 431 sq.; Noldeke discusses the same (“ fiber den noch lebenden syri- 
schen Dialekt im Antilibanon ”) ZDMG xxi,, p. 183 sq.; cf. the remarks of Jferas 
thereupon ibid, xxil, 271 sq. A farther list of words of the Ma'lula-dialect was 
published by CL Huart , who visited Ma'lula in the autumn of 1877, in the Journal 
asiatique, Ser. vii., Vol. xn., 478 sq. (Oct.-Dec. 1878; cf. the notice of B. Duval 
ibid, xxii., 465 sq. and L ’universe Israelite, 1879, No. 16). Accurate and compre- 
hensive disclosures are still to be expected from Socin and Prym , who passed sev- 
eral weeks in Ma'lula in the latter part of the summer of 1869, and carefully tran- 
scribed, from the mouth of a Christian woman* of the Greek confession, a series 
of narratives with Arabic translation. The following sample, for which l am in- 
debted to Prof. Socin , may give an idea of the condition of this Aramaic : vot 

&had ishme froz lalo lie hona, i. e ri ■? mm (wr^x 1 ? na nop# -in# mn) 
JOltKN) = there was a man whose name was Faragh 5 allah, he has (had) a little 
brother etc. 

I 6. Concerning the Correct Name for the Aramaic Dialect found 
in the Old Testament. 

1. In the designation 6f the Aramaic dialects generally, and of the Bib- 
lical- Aramaic in particular, such confusion prevails even yet in many ways, 
that it is necessary to supplement what has been said with a confirmation of 
the terminology employed (g 1). The view derived from Dan. n., 4, that the 
Aramaic dialect in Daniel and Ezra was the language of the Chaldean people, 
has, as its first consequence, the misconception that, not only this dialect, but 
also the nearest related dialect, that of the Targums, etc., were designated as 
“ Chaldaic;” secondly, however, there flowed out of it the inverted distinction 
of this pretended Chaldaic, as the East- Aramaic, from Syriac, as “West- Ara- 
maic,” while the reverse is correct. The distinction proposed by Ffirst 2 of the 
(so-called) Chaldaic and of the Syriac as “Jewish and Christian Aramaic,” is 

1 One of these villages has gone over to Islam, but speaks its Aramaic dialect. Moreover, 
the tradition of the language is maintained chiefly by women; the language of the men is 
already greatly corrupted by the influence of the Arabic. 

2 Lehrgebaeude der Aram. Idiome, Chald. Gramm. (Leipzig, 1835) p. 5; there again, however, 
Fuerst distinguishes Jewish East- Aramaic (the language of the Bab. Talmud) as “Bab.-Aram.- 
Heb.” from the “ Palest.-Aram.-Hebrew,” as well as from the Syriac. 
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not altogether suitable, according to what is laid down in \ 5 ; for to the East- 
Aramaic dialects belongs, not only the dialect of Edessa used by the Christian 
-Syrians, but also the language of the Babylonian Talmud; it follows no less 
from l 5, No. 7-10, that extra- Jewish monuments have been preserved, which 
belong to the West- Aramaic group. More suitable is the designation of the 
West- Aramaic as Palestinian Aramaic J inasmuch as the remnants of this dialect 
yet existing arose for the most part (except the Palmyrene, the Egyptian and 
almost all the Nabatean inscriptions) upon the soil of Palestine. In the list 
of these (South) West-Aramaic or Palestinian Aramaic dialects belongs now 
the dialect lying before us in Daniel and Ezra, which we most fitly designate 
.as “ Biblical Aramaic.” 

In Daniel n., 4% we are informed that the Kasdim, or Chaldeans, summoned 
by Nebuchadnezzar, addressed him in Aramaic ( ), and, in fact, their 
•dialogue with the king (v. 4b sq.) is reported in the Aramaic language. Accord- 
ingly, it was plainly the opinion of the author of the book of Daniel (or of eh. 
i.-vii.) that this Aramaic dialect was the language of conversation at the court 
-of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, instead of the East-Semitic dialect 
whose Babylonian form lies before us in numerous inscriptions— among other-s, 
those of Nebuchadnezzar himself. This real “ Chaldaic,” which is mentioned in 
Jer. v., 15, as a language unintelligible to the Jews (cf. the similar verdict of Isa. 
xxvin., 11 and xxxm., 19, with regard to Assyrian), the author of Daniel 
•conceives as the secret or learned language of the Magians, since he (r., 4) lets 
the Jewish boys be instructed in the language and literature of the Chaldeans ; 
onao is here used surely in no other sense than everywhere else in Daniel 

(except v., 30, in the connection '3 and ix., V3 my?Q) ; and the dialect 

designated correctly in Dan. n., 4 (also Ez. iv., 7) p| ^ as ^ een termed, since 
Jerome (on Dan. n.,4), the “ Chaldaic,” just on account of a misunderstanding 
of the word □HSJO- 1 2 The author of Daniel uses the word as a title for the 

members of the Babylonian guild of priests, as already Herodotus regards 
oi Xaldaioi as a designation of the priests of Baal, and the name was subsequently 
the customary one for the Magians, Astrologers, Soothsayers, etc., of the East. 
Jerome, however, and those who followed him, confused therewith the use of 
as name of the people; and since, in Dan. n., 4, the “Chaldeans” speak 

Aramaic, so “Chaldaic” and “Aramaic” were held to be identical. And the 
matter has stood thus in the “Chaldee grammars” and the “Hebrew and Chaldee 
lexicons,” in spite of all protests, 3 up to this day. 

2. In possession of the correct terminology there falls to the ground the fable 
.(still stated up to the latest date), that the Jews in the Babylonian exile forgot 
their Hebrew and, instead of it, brought the “ Chaldaic,” the language of con- 
versation, with them to Palestine (cf. e. g. Zunz , die gottesdienstl. Vortrage 


1 This terminology has already been proposed by Pfannlmche in Etchhom's Allg. Bible., viii., 
*3, p. 469. 

2 It is, to be sure, questionable, whether this misunderstanding* comes upon Jerome him- 
self or upon his Jewish teachers. Por the latter, might be cited the fact that, in the Massora to 
the Targum of Onkelos (ef. Berliner's Edition of the same, p. xviii. sq.), the Targum- Aramaic 
(as distinguished from the Biblical) is designated repeatedly as WD31 *W7 language of the 
'Chaldeans. Without doubt, the composition of this Massora belongs, according to Berliner (ibid., 
p. ix.), as late as about 900 A. D., though Berliner at this point reminds us of the passage Chuilin 
24 a, according to which DHtSO in Dan. i., 4, means the Aramaic language. 

a Cf. already Schloezer in Eichhorn's Repertorium, viii. (17811), p.118 sq. ; the correct distinction 
of East- Aramaic (Syriac) and West-Aramaic (Biblical Aramaic and the language of the Targums) 
was expressly drawn again by Geiger ZDMG-, xviii., 664, and Noeldeke t ibid, xxi., 183 sq M and par- 
ticularly xxv., 113 sq. (die Namen der aram. Nation und Sprache.) 
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der Juden, Berl. 1832, p. 7 sq.; Her zf eld, Gesch. des Yolkes Israel hi., 44 sq.; 
BoUcher , ausfuhrliches Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache i., 18). Leaving out of account 
that it was the normal practice in Jerusalem about 430 B. C., according to Heh. 
xiii., 24, to speak j"V*Y)nV an(i that the slow overthrow of Hebrew by Aramaic 
may be shown upon valid grounds (cf. above p. 4 sq.), the Jews could not take 
a dialect from Babylon which was not spoken there. 

3. With regard to the designations of the West- Aramaic dialect used in 
antiquity, the following is yet to be brought forward In the Hew Testament, 
this dialect is designated as kfipaiori Hebrew (so certainly in John v., 2; xix.,. 
13, 17, perhaps also in xix., 20 and with the obscure appayedw Eev. xvi., 16), 
although the same word is elsewhere applied (so surely in Eev. ix., 11, perhaps 
also in John xix., 20 and Eev. xvi., 16; certainly, moreover, already in the 
Prologue of Jesus Sirach) to designate the old Hebrew language. The meaning 
of the expression y ippaig didZenTog, Acts xxi., 40 and xxn., 2, as well as xxvi., 
14, (as already the eppaig <povy 4 Mac. xn., 7 and xvi., 15) is doubtful. In the 
first two passages, the deep silence of the people reported in xxn., 2 favors 
the- old Hebrew, for this silence is less easily explained, if the Apostle used 
the vernacular familiar, for the most part, to all hearers in the neighborhood; 
on the contrary, he could place on record his Pharisaic education and his future 
zeal for the Law (cf. v. 3) no better than in the use of the sacred tongue. In 
Acts xxvi., 14 also, it corresponds more to the importance and solemnity of 
what is recorded, to think of the old Hebrew and not of the Aramaic vernac- 
ular. 1 2 * * With the Hew Testament, Josephus also uses Hebrew (yh^rra tuv r E ppaluv), 
as well of old Hebrew, as of the Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

4. Further on, within the Christian era, Syrian and Syriac , which, for a 

long time, had been used for the purpose almost invariably by the Greeks, were 
fixed as designations of the whole department of Aramaic just as, already, 
the LXX. had everywhere rendered by ovpicrl According to Hbldeke 

(ZDMG xxv., 116), this name was adopted by the Christian Aramaeans and for 
the reason that, to a Jew, u Aramean ” had become identical with “Heathen ” 
and, in the same sense, had passed over to the Syriac translation of the Hew 
Testament (e. g., Acts xvi. 1 and xix., 10, for "SUyv ; Gal. n., 14, / yXfc'lit for 
k&viK&g). Just so, the Palestinian Jews called all Aramaic ♦p'VlDj while the 
designation was preserved (at least for the language pjj^]) by 

the Babylonian Jews; see the evidence in NoldeTce,* 116 sq. as well as the proof, 
the same p. 117 sq., that the form } armaje is to be regarded as the original desig- 
nation of the nation: u as however the idea of ‘Heathen’ was united with 
this form, ’aramaje was artificially set apart from it as name of the people 5 ’ 
—a distinction which can be proved from the Jewish sources (cf. Levy , neu- 
hebr. u. chald. W.-B. under ♦ana and worn The Aramaic portions of 
the Old Testament (including Jer. x., 11 and the two words in Gen. xxxi., 47) 


1 Quite mistaken is the appeal of the Talmud to Neh. viii., 8 as proof that the people then needed 
an “ interpretation ” of the Law; jyiiDp does not mean in that passage any more than in Ezra 
iv., 18, “interpreted,” hut simply “clearly, distinctly” (Vulg. manifeste). 

2 So also DelttzscJ}, the Hebrew New Testament, p. ‘60 (cf. above § 4, Note); in “Saat auf Hoff- 

nung” 1874, p. 210 Delitzsch still supposed that: “with a call in this (Palestinian Aramaic) lan- 

guage Schaul, Sehaul , lema redaft jcithi , the ascended Lord brought Saul of Damascus to his 

senses.” 
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are curtly called OlJnfl in the Mishna and Talmud (see the proofs in Noldeke 
p. 128), because written in the language which is elsewhere employed for the 
interpretation (targum) of Scripture, as contrasted with }OjpQ, the Scripture 
composed in the sacred language. 1 * The designation of the vernacular of Pales- 
tine at the time of Jesus as the u Syro-Chaldaic,” which was for a long time 
customary (though of course very unfortunate), might likewise be traced to 
Jerome; cf. Jerome adv. Pelag. in., 1: The Gospel of the Hebrews is “chal- 
daico syroque sermone, sed hebraico literis scrip turn.” 

I 7. Concerning the Biblical- Abamaic Texts in General. 

Of the remnants of the West- Aramaic idiom in the Old Testament enum- 
erated in l 1, the two words transmitted in Gen. xxxi., 47 might reach hack 
to sometime in the ninth century B. C., in case the verse containing them 
belonged to one of the old sources of the Pentateuch. Even if this verse can 
be shown to be an addition by the last (post-exilic) redactor of the Penta- 
teuch however — and, in fact, an activity in the direction of redaction is very 
prominent in the welding of the sources of vv. 45 sq.-— we should have in it 
probably the oldest sample of the Biblical- Aramaic dialect, since there can be 
no doubt that Jer. x., 11 is a gloss, introduced at some time or other into the 
text of the prophet, and the redaction of the present text of Ezra can not be 
placed earlier than the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. 

1. If Gen. xxxi., 47 originated from one of the ancient sources of the Pen- 
tateuch ( J or E) it could not be shown, from the form of the two words in question, 
that their use as words of Laban the “Aramaean,” (cf. vv. 20 and 24) from Haran 
in Mesopotamia, prove them to be East- Aramaic ; for the Massoretic writing 

with Qamets in the first syllable might be vowelled correctly for West- 

Aramaic (as for Syriac); from initial (instead of D the Targums and in 
Syriac, cf. I 9, Rem. 2), no conclusion can be drawn; moreover the same corres- 
ponds in this root regularly to the Arabic sin. The noun may be verified as 
well from the Syriac as from the Targums. 

2. That Jer. x., 11, in spite of the LXX., who seem to have had the verse 
before them, is a gloss introduced wrongfully into the text, follows directly 
from the troublesome interruption of the original connection between vv. 10 and 12; 
indirectly, however, from the fact that no reasonable ground for the sudden inser- 
tion of an Aramaic verse can be discovered ; for that this verse was meant to in- 
dicate to the Jews how they must answer the Chaldeans, to whom they could have 
spoken only in “ Chaldaie,” is too trifling an argument to deserve serious refuta- 
tion. It is striking that, in this gloss, together with the usual TO the Earth 

is found the form KDINt which seems to have belonged to the East- Aramaic and 

J T 

perhaps was intruded into the verse at some time in Babylonia. 2 The remaining 
forms, such as ^ (almost invariably *^f in East- Aramaic), plpN# (Sy r - 

in Babylonian also '£*£]), on 1 ?. (cf. Ezra v., 3 and elsewhere)’ correspond to the 

1 In the Midrasch Beresith rabba to Gen. xxxi., 47. is ascribed to Samuel bar Nachman the 

verdict that the “ Persian ” language should not be lightly esteemed, since God has honored it in 
the Law (here, at Gen. xxxi., 47), the Prophets (Jer. x., 11) and the Kethubhim (Dan. ii., 4 sq.., 
Ezra iv., 8 sq.). Here jll^ can be only an ancient error of the text for h* 

* This Talmudic terminology might be cited as evidence for the opinion of Lenormant , follow- 
ed by Dr. W.H, Ward, that Daniel and Ezra wete originally written entirely in Hebrew, and 
that portions of them being lost, their place was supplied by the corresponding Aramaic Trans- 
lation (Targum). See Old Testament Student for Nov., 1883, pp. 90, 91. LT.] 

2 is not protected, indeed, from the suspicion of an ancient copyist-error, a suspicion 
which lies near at hand, by the fact that it is enumerated by the Jews (naturally according to 
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West- Aramaic idiom. The clearly Hebrew word added at the close, if it 

belongs to. the gloss at all, must have been added by a Hebrew copyist. 

The Aramaic sections in Daniel and Ezra are distinguished more by lexical, 
than grammatical peculiarities. At all events, the few differences, which we will 
mention in their proper places, do not justify the verdict, that in the book of 
Daniel, the decomposition of the Aramaic has already advanced much further 
(Renan, hist, g&i&rale, p. 219). 

2 8. The Textual Tradition and Grammatical Treatment of the 

Biblical Aramaic. 

The Aramaic texts, of a religious content, proceeding from Jews and 
Samaritans, are all, in the nature of things, originally more or less strongly 
influenced by the Hebrew ;i and, in this sense, the distinction mentioned above 
(2 6, 1), of Jewish and Christian Aramaic (the latter largely influenced by the 
Greek) is justified. Similarly, the Biblical Aramaic also bears strong traces of 
the Hebrew influence ; only, a great part of the Hebraisms might be placed to 
the account of later copyists, of whom some were ignorant of Aramaic, and 
some designedly adjusted it "to the Hebrew. The text has suffered no less 
corruption in the printed editions, however ; until such a multitude of asserted 
variations has arisen as, e. g., the stereotype edition of Hahn finds it necessary to 
present. The prevailing confusion was very recently checked, for the first time, 
by the superior text which S. Baer fixed in his edition of Daniel, Ezra, Hehemiah 
(Lpz., Tauchnitz, 1882) on the basis of the best manuscript and other witnesses. 
Hence, we have everywhere based our assertions upon it. In so doing, it must 
never be forgotten that even this text is only the relatively oldest and most certain 
form of the Massoretic tradition , and in no wise offers security that we have before 
us, in all particulars of writing and pronunciation, the texts intended by the 
authors of Daniel and Ezra. This assumption is impossible ; because the Mas- 
soretes, in certain cases, have, without reason, substituted another pronunciation 
for the one demanded by the consonant text ; in other places, have conspicuously 
wavered in the vocalization of the same form, and sometimes have made mistakes 
which may be demonstrated. Hot rarely, also, reference to the form of West- 
Aramaic, acquired from the Targums, may have influenced the pointing (cf. 
Renan, in the work mentioned, p. 220). Although, therefore, the grammatical 
exposition must everywhere proceed from the critically fixed Massoretic tradi- 
tion, it must, nevertheless, at least not withdraw from a criticism of this tradi- 
tion, when the text, by its deviation from analogous phenomena of the Biblical 
Aramaic, or of West- Aramaic in general, is suspicious. 

The literature of grammars for Biblical Aramaic is considered in Steinschneider’s 
“bibliograph. Handbuch fiber die theoret. und prakt. Liter, fur hebr. Sprachkunde” 
(up to 1850), Lpz. 1859. Cf., further, the survey in Petermann’s Porta Chaldaica, 
ed. II., p. 80 sq. ; by Volck , in Herzog’s PRE 2 I, 604 sq. ; Beuss , Gesch. der hi. 
Schriften des A. Test., p. 511; Strack , Einleitung ins A. Test., p. 191 sq.— 

Jer. x. } 11), among: the four, seven, or ten names of the earth, hut is so by its unquestionable 
occurrence upon the large fragments brought from ths Assyrian Royal-palaces 'to the British 
Museum (cf. Levy, Gesch. der jued. Muenzen, Leipzig, 1862, p, 149). For KD1K in Mandaic, cf. 
Noeldeke, Hand. Gramm., p. 73. The change of sound appears sufficiently guaranteed by the 
Aramaic to smoke, beside the Hebrew ”ifc3p, to burn incense. 

i For the Hebraisms in the Targum of Onkelos, which is commonly regarded as the most gen- 
uine monument of the South-Western Idiom, cf. Geiger in ZDMG, xviii., 653 sq. 
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There have been added, since these were published: the Paradigms placed 
at the beginning of the edition of Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah by Baer (see 
above) ; tolerable caution is necessary in using these, since, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, many forms are adopted which cannot be made good, and which even 
contradict the remaining analogy ; further, the third edition of Winer's “clialda- 
ische Grammatik fur Bibel und Targummim,” enlarged by directions for the 
study of the Midrasch and Talmud, edited by JEtabbi B. Fischer , Lpz., 1882. 
Eortunately, the editor has distinguished his own additions by cursive type, and, 
in that way, has facilitated the omission of them, which, for the beginner, is, in 
the highest degree, necessary. 

Correction.— P. 102, 1. 5. For “ cf, Schuerer p. 505 and in other places,” read “ ef. Schmrer in 
the place mentioned p. 505.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By Prof. John P. Peters, Ph.D. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the 9tli edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the article “Amalek- 
ites,” occurs what seems to be a curious case of the propagation of error. We 
read: “It has been generally supposed that the Hainan of the Book of Esther, 
called “the Agagite,” belonged to the royal line of the Amalekites; but it is now 
found, from Assyrian records, that Agagi was the name of a country east of As- 
syria, from which it may be assumed that the title was derived. See Lenormant, 
Lettres Ass. I, 45.” M. Lenormant mentions as eighth among the minor cantons 

of Media “Agazi , called Agagi in the inscriptions of the Fastes. It is 

the Agagi of the Book of Esther.” In the Fastes M. Oppert gives the cuneiform 
characters for Agazi , but transliterates falsely Agagi. M. Lenormant has copied 
his error, and on that error the article in Enc. Brit, has based a new theory regard- 
ing Haman. It is curious to observe that at Esther III., 1, the Septuagint reads for 
TUKiT fiovyaiov , while in iil, 10; vm., 8, 5, the Gentile name is omitted, and in 
IX., 24, 6 Maiceduv is used. Josephus Ant Jud ., XL, 6, 5, translates Agagite by 
’A {lafyidriis. M. Lenormant cites from Ptolemaeus the name ''Maya or *Ma%a as 
probably the Median canton called Agazi by the Assyrians. 

Prof. Noeldeke, in the Sitzungsher ichte der koeniglich preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, gives a provisional account of an Aramsean inscription discov- 
ered bp Prof. Euting at Teima (L*jo, in an oasis of Northern Arabia, on 

the borders of the Syrian desert. In Gen. xxv., 15; 1 Chron. L, 30, appears 

as a son of Ishmael. It is mentioned in Is. xxr., 14, in the ^ er * 

xxv., 23 and Job vi., 19 (KDH) it appears as a commercial place or people. The 
Septuagint writes it Qcufiav, confusing it with the famous Edomite canton of that 
name. Bitter and Wetzstein identify with Taima in the Hauran, whom 

Cheyne has followed in his commentary on Isaiah. A somewhat similar confusion 
will be found to exist regarding m which is connected in Isaiah and Jeremiah 
with Kft’f V The inscription, which is confidently assumed to antedate the Persian 
conquest, belonging to a period between 500 and 800 B. C., has been, so far as pre- 
served, transliterated into Hebrew characters, as follows : 
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(Lines 1 — 9 are gone almost entirely.) 

’rfw jrf? djh io. 

nottfi na at&y d 1 ?^ pfW) KD’n u. 

Toai DJirr n d%' rvaa runfr) 12. 

ND’n >rf?K jr ntod *?sn* n 13. 

>sjk jo noan rurm »mrrM» 14. 

. . . n Knp-tt km Km KO*n 15. 
k . rs^K . . N*?j 3 Bn . “inD *t eby is. 

. K DJn Pfl Chtf? KO’n ♦rfjK 17 . 

k mcy |oi . . . Kppn jo is. 

J^pl *73 "I III f?pl KD^O n 19 . 
tMKi jrr^Ki roiya mow . . . iz 20. 
nDBfl *0 arty o'wa orr k 1 ? 21. 
noan rwnrfTi . jr Kfi . a jo 22. 

... k 1 ? .... pa 23. 

For this is suggested the translation: 

10. DJJT But may the gods 

11. of Teim^ protect (?) the image of son of Petosiri, 

12. and his seed in the house of the image of DJ3H- And a man 

13. who injures this? may the gods of Teima 

14. remove him and his seed and his name from the surface 

15. of Teim&! And this is the duty which .... 

16. the image of ... . 

17. the gods of Teima to the image of QJJT 

18. frofn the field ten date-palms and from the treasure 

19. of the king ten date-palms, altogether of date-palms 

20. twenty-one .... year by year. And gods and men 

21. shall derive no profit from the image of son of Petosiri. 

22 and to his seed and his name 

To the left hand, above, is a sceptre-bearing image, which Euting describes as 
“ the portrait of king in pure Assyrian costume.” Below this is a priest offer- 
ing at an altar, underneath which is written ^?££* □*?¥, “Image of 'ytWy 

the priest.” 

The language of the whole is Aramaean, and the characters are said to belong 
to the oldest type, resembling those on the Babylonian contract tables and the lion 
of Abydos. For the wide-spread use of the Aramaean language, in the time of the 
Assyrian supremacy, Noeldeke and Landauer compare 2 Kgs. xviii., 26, and Is. 
xxxvi. , 11. The name Petosiri is explained as the Egyptian Pet-Osiri. The 
stone itself is now on the way to Germany. 

In the possession of a gentleman in New York (is a fragment of a synagogue 
roll which claims a romantic history. In the last Kurdo-Persian war the little 
town Meyandop was sacked by the Kurds, and among the other plunder was a 
synagogue roll. This was purchased by a shoemaker, who used the greater part 
of it in his trade. Before it was entirely destroyed, however, a missionary from 
Oroomiah saw and bought it. From him part passed into the hands of an Armen- 
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ian student, who brought it to this country, but the larger part is said to have gone 
to the St. Petersburg Museum. The part in this country contains Ex. xxix.,32, 
to end of book. The length of the roll is twenty inches, about six inches of which 
are margin. There are fifteen columns of manuscript. It does not seem to be old. 

In his Keilschrifttexte Sargon's , Dr. Lyon adds one word to our knowledge of 
the Hittite language. In the Stier-Inschrift , 67-69, we read: “bit appate tamsil 
ekal Hatte §a ina lisan mat aharre bit hilani isassfiiii u§episa mehrit b&b<3§in.” (A 
portico after the manner of a Hittite temple, which in the language of the West- 
land bit-hibrni they call, I caused to be built before their doors.) For this partic- 
ular form of architecture compare also 1 Kgs. vi., 3. 

In his latest work, Die Sprache der Kossder , note on p. 61, Prof. Friedrich 
Delitzsch practically announces his acceptance of the view of Schrader and Hom- 
mel, that the in Gen. il, 13, x., 8, is a mistake for tJO- Such a mistake would 
be a natural and easy one to make, both being originally written JJO. In Assyr- 
ian inscriptions we find Ku-u-su or Ku-su, Ethiopian, the of Gen. x., 7, and 
KaSsu, which is the t£^D (or t^3) of X., 8. In Wo lag das Paradies , Delitzsch 
maintained a different view, supposing of Gen. X., 7 to be identical with 
of Gen, x., 8, and similarly connecting the Ku§u and the Ka§§u. The Ka§§u were 
the “Elamite-Sumerian” stratum of peoples to the north and west of the Persian 
gulf. He was also inclined to connect them with the Kasda or Kaldu 
In the present work, on the other hand, he attempts to prove, from an examination 
of the forty or more Kosssean words now known, that no linguistic connection ex- 
isted between the KasSu and either the Sumerian-Accadians or the Elamites. Mr. 
Theo G. Pinches writes, in opposition to this view, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , Yol. xvi., Part 2, maintaining the linguistic connection of Kos- 
saean and Sumerian-Accadian. Prof. Haupt, writing in the Andover Review 
(July), also seems to think that the little we know points in the direction of such 
a connection. Prof. Delitzsch holds that the Ka^su came from the mountains of 
the north-east, and gained control of Babylonia about 1500, B. C. Kardunia§ (his 
p) was special seat of their settlement. The nine kings of an Arabian 
dynasty, mentioned by Berosus, he regards as Kossaean, and, like KarduniaS, they 
have names ending in as. He still inclines to connect the Kasda, or Chaldees, 
with the Kassu. Mr. Pinches, on the other hand, seeks the origin of the Kassu in 
the north-west. “The cuneiform style of writing was in use in early times in Cap- 
padocia, and the country around seems to have borne the name of Cush.” Thence, 
in his opinion, the Accadian race, including the Kas§u, emigrated to Babylonia. 
On the ground of some newly discovered texts. Prof. Delitzsch also deals consider- 
ably with the difficult subject of early Babylonian chronology. In the May number 
of the Proceedings of Biblical Archaeology , Mr. Pinches also deals with the same 
subject, on the ground of still more recent discoveries. The two together leave the 
matter in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

By the liberality of Miss C. L. Wolfe, of New York, an American expedition 
to Babylonia has at last been rendered possible. The main object of the expedi- 
tion is exploration. One of the members is the Kev. W. H. Ward, D. D., of the 
Independent 

In his Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels , p. 118, Prof. Wellhausen says: 
“As a lunar festival, undoubtedly the Sabbath also reached back to a great antiqui- 
ty. Among the Israelites, however, this day acquired a quite peculiar significance, 
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by which it was distinguished from all other festivals; it became the day of rest 
mr' tf i oxi)v . Originally the rest was only a consequence of the festival, etc.” With 
this compare the following from the summing up in Dr. Lotz’s Quaestionim de 
Historia Sabbati: “11) Sabbata [apud Babylonios] non erant dies atri sed otii 
severe quidem imperati, verum minime tristis. 12) Non ad Lunae cultum sabbata 
principio pertinuerunt. 13) Sunt fortasse ex eo orta, quod numerus senarius Bab- 
yloniis numerus principalis (Grundzahl) mensurarum erat, quare senum dierum 
laboris quasi plenus videbatur esse laboris modus, quern subsequi diem quietis 
consentaneum esset. 14) Israelitae Sabbata a Babyloniis acceperunt, etc.” 

Dr. Carl Abel, of Dresden, the well-known Coptic scholar, has in the press a 
book on the relations between the Japhetic, Semitic and Hamitie families of lan- 
guages. 

W. A. I., vol. V., 2nd part, has appeared. Among its plates is an edition of 
the “Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar I.,” published last year by Dr. H. Hilprecht 
as “Inaugural-Dissertation” under the title “Freibrief Nebuchadnezzar’s I.” It 
is in archaic characters ; and, in addition to the original, the editors have, therefore, 
given us a transcription into the common later Babylonian characters. A similar 
transcription of this inscription, together with transliteration and translation, the 
latter differing in some particulars from those of Dr. Hilprecht, were published by 
Messrs. Pinches and Budge, in the April number of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology . Messrs, Pinches and Budge, as well as Dr. Hilprecht, 
have assigned Nebuchadnezzar I. to the middle of the 12th century B. C. Prof. 
Friedr. Delitzsch did the same in his Sprache der Kossaer , on the ground of the so- 
called synchronous history in II. R, 65, where a Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon seems 
to be the cotemporary of Assuresiri, father of Tiglathpileser I., king of Assyria. 
In the list of Babylonian kings, published by Mr. Pinches, in the Proceedings for 
May, we find the 12th century filled up from 1175 onward. From 1154 to 1146 
ruled a king whose name Mr. Pinches has failed to transliterate. Unless this 
should turn out to be Nebuchadnezzar, it would seem as though the synchronous 
history, the list of Babylonian kings, or the Assyriologists had made a mistake. 
In the July number of the Andover Review , Prof. Haupt ascribes to the monarch 
in question the date 1300 B. C., but does not give his reasons. The above mention- 
ed list also seems to show that the name which Prof. Delitzsch (p. 15) conjectured 
to be Nabukudurusur was Ninipkudurusur, who reigned in the 10th century B. C. 
This is important, on account of the ingenious use Prof. Delitzsch mada of this 
conjecture in the work above referred to. Besides Nebuchadnezzar, the most im- 
portant king affected by the change is Simmas-sigu, whom Delitzsch placed about 
1175 B. C., now dated 1003—985. 

Among the texts published in the new part of V. R, which have been already 
described or discussed, in the Transactions or Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, we notice especially Plates LX. and LXI., a “stone tablet from the 
temple of the Sun-god at Sippara, containing an inscription of Nabu-bal-iddina.” 
Of this stone there appeared a photo-lithograph, with description and general 
summary of contents, in Transactions, Vol. VIII, Part 2, and in the Proceedings 
for May will be found a further notice of the same. 

Plate XLIV. contains the “list of names of ancient Sumerian and Accadian 
kings,” of which Prof. Delitzsch has made such large use in the Sprache der Kos- 
saer (cf . pp. 20, 21), and which was discussed by Mr. Pinches, in the Proceedings for 
January, 1881. 
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The famous Nabonidus cylinder from Sippara, which carried us back to the 
date 3800, B. C. (Sargon of Akkad), a portion of which was published and discussed 
in the Proceedings for November, 1882, appears as Plate LXIV. 

The texts of this latest publication are almost, if not quite, all from the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Bassam, and are chiefly Babylonian, in distinction from Assyrian. 
A new edition of IV. B is now in press. 

In the Independent of September 4th, Dr. I. H. Hall gives some account of a 
valuable Syriac MS., belonging to Mr. R. S. Williams, of Utica, N. Y. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that it contains 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. The date 
of writing is 1471, A. D. The text is in substantial agreement with the “Bodleian 
manuscript, as reported by Pococke. It is also a little closer to the Greek text of 
the critical editions than is the text of Pococke.” It comes from Further Asia, 
where it was probably written by a trinitarian Christian; but it is written “in a 
rather western Syrian hand.” It attempts to be critical, and has a number of 
Syriac and Arabic marginal notes about points, vowels, and the like, “which give 
the manuscript a high value in linguistic science.” 


PIBKE ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHEES, 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny, Pa. 


Translated from the Hebrew Edition of Prof H. L. Strack, of Berlin, Germany. 

[What is included in brackets is by the translator.] 

CHAPTER II. 

1 . Rabbi 1 saith, Which is the right way that a man should choose for himself? 
All such as is honorable to him who treads therein, and gets him honor from 
man. 2 Moreover, be as careful about the performance of a light precept as of a 
weighty one, because thou canst not estimate the award due to the respective 
precepts. Compute always the temporal damage sustained by the performance 
of a duty by its eternal reward, and the temporary gain acquired by transgres- 
sion by the damage in eternity. Contemplate three things, and thou wilt avoid 
the occasions for transgressions. Consider what is above thee : an All-seeing eye, 
and an hearing ear, 3 and all thy deeds are written in a book. 4 

2. Rabban Gamaliel, 5 the son of Rabbi Judah, the prince, said: The study 6 of 
the law accords well with worldly pursuits ; the twofold occupation causes sin 


1 Rabbi plainly is Rabbi Jehuda ha-nasi, also Rabbenu ha-gadosh, son of Simeon, mentioned 
i., 18, editor of our Mishna, flourished in the last quarter of the second century, A. D. On him 
comp. Abr. Krochmal, Hechaluz ii., 63—94; A. Bodek, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus als Zettgenome 
und Freund des Rabbi Jehuda hcHiasi , Leipz. 1868; S. Gelbhaua, Rabbi Jehuda Hanasiund die Re- 
daction der Mishna , Vienna, 1876 (in fact 1880, only to be used with precaution). [Comp. Strack’s 
review in Schuerer’s Theolog. Lttemturzeitung, 1881, No. 3.] 

2 Phil, iv., 8: nal el tic aivog ravra Pi oyi$ea&e. 

3 Ps. xxxiv., 16, 17; 1 Peter iii., 13. 

4 Dan. vii., 10. [Comp. Rev. iii., 6; xiii., 8; xx., 12; xxi., 27. Comp, also the word in the dies 
Irae: Liber scriptus prof eretur, In quo totum continetur, Unde mundus judicetur] . 

s [About 210-225 A. D., He was named Bathraa , i. e., the “Last,” because he terminated the 
long dynasty of the house of Hillel.] 

e Study; so also iv., 13a; vi., 5, 6; different v., 21. 
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to be forgotten. And all the study of the law, that is not supported by business, 
will become of none effect, and will be the cause of sin. And whoever is engaged 
in the service of the congregation ought to act for God’s sake; then will the 
merit 1 of their ancestors support them, and their righteousness endure forever. 
As for you, I entitle you to great reward as if ye had performed them. 

3. Beware of the powers that be, for they do not patronize except for selfish 
purposes ; they appear as friends while men are useful 2 to them, but they do not 
stand by a man when he is in distress. 

4a. He used to say : Make His (God’s) will 3 as if it were thine own, that He 
may make thy will as if it were His will. 4 Nullify thy will on account of His 
will, 5 so that He may nullify the will of others on account of fhy will. 

4 b. Hillel 6 said: Separate 7 not thyself from the community ; and have no con- 
fidence in thyself until the day of thy death ; and judge not thy fellow-man until 
thou art placed in his position ;8 and utter not a word that is incomprehensible, 
{under the impression) that it will eventually be comprehensible ; and say not, 
When I shall be at leisure, I shall study ; mayhap thou wilt not have leisure. 

5. He also said: A boor cannot be fearful of sin, nor can a rustic 9 be a saint ; 10 
the bashful 11 will not become learned, nor the passionate man a teacher ; nor will 
the engrossed 12 merchant be a sage ; and where there are no men, strive 13 thou to 
be a man. 

6. He having also seen a skull floating on the water, said: “ Because thou hast 
caused others to float, thou hast been floated ; and the end of those who floated 
thee will be that they will be floated.” 14 

1 Merit fiDI; on the fO comp. P, Weber, System der altsynagogdlen palaestinischen Theologie. 
Leipz. 1880, chap. 10; on fiDN '1 [i. e., merit of the fathers] especially pp. 280-285. 

2 rwin use, profit; mm (Niphal of mm iv., 5b, vi., 1, to profit by. 

3 [Comp. Matt, vii., 21.] 

4 [Comp. Matt, xxi,, 22.] 

s [Comp. 1 John ii., 15, 17. In Xenopb. Memor, ii., 1, 28 we read: “ Wilt thou have the favor of 
the gods, serve the gods.”] 

e With Hillel’s maxims § 4b-7 (others, see above i., 12-14), the traditional chain is again taken 
up, which was interrupted by the inserted sentences of men from the house of Hillel (i., 16-2, 4a). 

7 tinjD to separate. Heb. x., 25 ^ eyKaraXetTrovreg ktX [Dean Stanley quotes Ewald as say- 
ing on this maxim : “ Separate not. . . . death.” “ This,” Ewald remarks, “ is a strange truth for a 
Pharisee to have uttered ; one which, had the Pharisees followed, no Pharisee would have ever 
arisen. Yet,” he adds, with true appreciation of the elevation of the best spirits above their 
party, “ it is not the only example of a distinguished teacher protesting against the fundamental 
error of his own peculiar tendencies.”] 

s [Comp. Ecclus. xi., 7: Blame not before thou hast examined ; think over first, and then re- 
buke.] 

s pan Dy (an expression already occurring Ezek. vii., 27, though not in that same significa- 
tion) denotes the great mass devoid of the knowledge of the law, John vii., 49: s ox^og ovrog 6 
/ ) yLvcxxKov rov vojuov. Here, as in other passages, e. g. v., 10, an individual is meant [comp, 
m * gentile), then plur. jn«n 'Dp ill., 10b. Observe the special prominence which is attached 
to the intellectual above the ethical. 

io Only a seeming contradiction with Shdbbath , fol. 63, col. 1, towards the end: [when the rustic 
is a saint] live not in his neighborhood. 

n Bashful, here : he that is ashamed of putting a question. 

12 ni'ino also vi., 5 trafjle) cf. Ezek. xxvii., 15), comp. Esruvin fol. 55, col. 1, where it is said on 
Deut. xxx., 13: Rabbi Jochanan said: D’DBO [not in heaven], the law is not found among 
the high-minded; [neither is it beyond the sea], neither is it found among the merchants. [Comp, 
also Ecclus. xxvi., 29: “A merchant will hardly keep himself free from doing wrong, and a 
huckster will not be declared free from sin.”] 

13 The same maxim is given in the Aramaic Berathoth, fol. 63, col. 1. 

14 Comp. Sota i., 7: “ With the measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you,” and Hillel’s 
dictum Shdbbath , fol. 31, col. 1 : “ What is hateful to you, do not unto thy neighbor.” 
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7. He also said: He who increases flesh increases worms; he who increases 
riches, increases cares ; he who increases wives, increases witchcraft ; he who 
increases maid-servants, increases lewdness; he who increases men-servants, 
increases robbery ; he who increases his knowledge of the law, increases life ; he 
who increases his study in college, increases wisdom ; he who increases counsel, 
increases prudence ; he who increases justice, increases peace ; if a man has 
gained a good name, he has gained it for himself ; if he has gained the words of 
the law, he has gained for himself eternal life. 

8 a. 1 2 Rabban Jochanan,2 the son of Zaceai, received the tradition from 
Hillel and Shammai. He used to say: If thou hast studied the law much, do 
not consider it as a good deed on thy part, since thou wast created for that very 
purpose. 3 

8 b. Rabban Jochanan, the son of Zaccai, had five disciples, and these are they ; 
Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Hyrkanos, 4 * Rabbi Joshua, the son of Hananya, Rabbi 
Jos6, the priest, Rabbi Simeon, the son of Nathanael, and Rabbi Eleazar, the 
son of Arach. He thus estimated their worth: Rabbi Eliezer, the son of 
Hyrkanos, is as a well-plastered cistern, which loses not a drop ; Joshua, son of 
Hananya, happy are his parents ; R. Jos6, the priest, is a saint ; R. Simeon, the 
•son of Nathanael, fears sin; and Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Arach, is an ever- 
flowing spring. He used to say : If all the sages of Israel were in one scale of 
the balance, and R. Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanos, in the other, he would out- 
weigh them all. Abba SauF said, in his name: If all the sages of Israel were in 
one scale, and Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanos, with them, and Eleazar, the son of 
Arach, in the other, he would outweigh them all. 

9. He said to them : Go forth and consider which is the good path to which a 
man should cleave. Rabbi Eliezer said ; A good eye ; 6 Rabbi Joshua said, A 
good comrade ; Rabbi Jos6 said A good neighbor ; Rabbi Simeon said, One who 
perceives the future ; Rabbi Eleazar said, A good heart. 7 He said to them : I 
prefer the words of Eieazer, the son of Arach, to your words ; as his words 
include yours. He also said to them : Go forth and consider which is the bad 
way 8 that man should shun. Rabbi Eliezer said : a bad eye 9 ; Rabbi Joshua said: 
A bad comrade ; Rabbi Jos6 said, A bad neighbor ; Rabbi Simeon said, The bor- 
rower who does not repay, for when one borrows from man, it is as if he borrows 
from God, 10 for it is said : “ The wicked borroweth and payeth not again ; but the 


1 Continuation to i., 15. 

2 A disciple of Hillel; according: to Bosh htt-shana, fol. 31 col. 2, he became 120 years old, the 
.■same age— the Mosaic— which was ascribed to Hillel and R. Agiba. 

s Comp. Luke xvii., 10; 1 Cor. ix., 16. 

4 'YptcavSc. The meaning of this name, which already occurs in the Second century B. C. 
-(John Hyreanus, 135-105) is not yet ascertained. 

s In the first half of the second century A. D. 

6 According to v., 19, the disciples of Abraham have “ a good eye,” those of Balaam “a bad 
•eye.” Comp, also Prov. xxii., 9 [and Matt, vi., 22] . 

7 [i. e., susceptible of every good, comp. Matt, v., 8; Luke vi., 45.] 

8 [i. e. the way which leads to destruction. In the Scriptures fljn means often “ darkness,” 
for the evil one likes the darkness. Thus Prov. ii., 13: “ who leave the paths of uprightness to 
walk in the way of darkness;” eomp. also 2 Peter ii., 15.] 

» [the eye is the mirror of the soul, comp. Matt, vi., 23.] p*} p j/ means to he envious, malicious. 

io [Literally, “place,” which is often used in Jewish writings for God, because there is no place 
which is not pervaded by His presence. Philo de somn. says: 6 &edc tcaMrai rdrrog r<p irepcepxe ~ lv , 
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righteous sboweth mercy and giveth.” 1 Rabbi Eleazar said : a bad heart. 2 * B.& 
said to them : I prefer the words of Eleazer, the son of Arach, to your words, as 
his words include yours. 

10. They 11 also said three things : Rabbi Eliezer 4 said ; Let the honor of thy 
companion be as dear to thee as thine own ; and be not easily provoked, and re- 
pent one day 5 before thy death, and 6 warm thyself by the fire of the sages, and be 
careful that their coal does not burn thee, for their bite is as the bite of a jackal, 
and their sting like the sting of a scorpion, and their burn is the bum of a fiery 
serpent, and all their words are as fiery coals. 

11. Rabbi Joshua said : The bad eye, the bad thought 7 and misanthropy draw 
man out of the world. 8 

12. Rabbi Jos6 said : Let the property of thy companion be as dear to thee as. 
thine own, and prepare thyself to study the law, for it will not be bequeathed to 
thee by inheritance ; 9 and let all thy deeds be to promote the name of God. 10 

13. Rabbi Simeon said : Re careful of reading the Shema 11 and the Prayer ; 12 ” 
and when thou prayest consider not thy prayer as fixed, 13 but pray for mercy and 
supplicate for grace in the presence of God, “ for he is gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and abundant in mercy, and repenteth him of the evil, 5 ’ 14 and be-- 
not impious in thine own sight. 

14. Rabbi Eleazer said : Re diligent to study the law, and consider what thou 
mayest rejoin to an epicurean, 15 and consider also for whom thou workest, and 
who is thy employer, 16 who is to pay the wages for thy labor. 

15. Rabbi Tarphon 17 said : The day is short, 18 and the labor vast, 10 but the* 


1 Ps. xxxvii., 21. 

3 Mark vii., 21, 22. 

8 Each of them. 

* Comp. C. A. B. Toetterman, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos siv$ de vi qua doctrina Christiana primis- 
seculis illustrissimos quosdam Iudaeorum attraxit. Leipzig, 1877 (comp. Theol. Liter aturzeitung- 
1877, col. 687-689). 

b One day, i. e. to-day, since yon may die to-morrow, Shabbath , fol. 153, col. 1. Comp. Hillel’ s- 
words, 1. 14 and II. 4 b toward the end. 

The words “ and. . . .fiery coals” probably a later addition, comp. Aboth Rabbi Nathan, 

7 There are two inclinations in man, a good and an evil one. The good is to conquer the evil,, 
and can do so, according to Jewish teaching. Comp. Weber, Altsyn. Theol. esp, p. 208 sq., 221 sq.. 
The evil inclination is also called without addition, see Aboth , IV., 1. 

8 “Draw out of the world,” refers here, III., 10b and IV., 21, to the physical life. Comp. Prov~ 
xiv., 30. 

s Comp. Deut. xxxiii., 4. 

io [Comp. 1 Cor. x., 31.] 

n The prayer, which every grown-up male Israelite (excepting women, children and slaves) has. 
to recite twice every day (in the morning and in the evening). It contains the three sections of 
the law, Deut. vi., 4-9, xi., 13-21; Num. xv., 37-41, and bears its name from the first word jJDty. 
[Comp, also Pick, art. Shema in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop.] 

is [It is the eighteen benedictions or Shemoneh Esreh. Comp. Pick, art. Sh&moneh Esreh in Mc- 
Clintock and Strong, 1. c.] 

is Comp. Berachoth IV., 4, where we read as R. Eliezer’s word: “If one makes his prayer fixed, 
his prayer is not supplications.” 

14 Joel ii., 13. 

ib Freethinker, i. e., the non-Israelitish freethinker, according to Sanhedrin , fol. 39, col. 2. 

le God, see § 16. 

17 TqHuv a contemporary of the five disciples of Jochanan, often mentioned as the opponent 
of Agiba. [Some maintained that he is the same Trypho, who is the interlocutor in Justin Mar- 
tyr’s Dialogue. Comp. Pick, art. Tarphon in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop.] 

is [Comp. John ix., 4.] 
is [Comp. ibid, iv., 35.J 
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laborers are indolent, 1 though the wages be large and the master of the house 2 
is pressing 

16. He used to say : It is not incumbent upon thee to finish the work, 3 and 
yet thou art not at liberty to be idle about it. 4 If thou hast studied the law 
much, great reward will be given thee ; for faithful is thy employer, who will 
award to thee the hire of thy labor ; 5 but know that the reward of the right- 
eous is in the future. 


^GOTOIBWFED I^OTES. <- 


Remarks on the Ethiopic. — That a magazine which is devoted to the interests 
of Hebrew study, which looks at the language of the Old Testament rather from 
a philological standpoint than as the medium of pre-Christian revelation, should 
not pass by unnoticed the claims of the cognate tongues, will probably be accepted 
without debate. Indeed it is one of the objects of Herraica to encourage such 
discussions. Accordingly the language and literature of Ethiopia, “the Switzer- 
land of Africa,” have a right to a hearing in its columns from time to time. And 
this they richly merit. Both the character of the Ethiopic language, in that it 
has worked out the common Semitic genius in its own peculiar way, and thus 
contributes its portion to the solution of the problems of this group of lan- 
guages, as also the large literature which is treasured up in this language, are 
well worthy of study. Ethiopic is not a mere twig from some larger limb, not a 
mere dialect of which only fragmentary remains or a few enigmatical inscriptions 
have been preserved ; but possessing an extensive literature, it has a complete 
grammar and a full lexicon, and thus offers ample material for wide research. 

It is not a matter of difficulty to assign to this language its position in the 
Semitic group. Geographical reasons point to a closer affinity between the Ethi- 
opic and the Arabic, an affinity which would appear all the closer from the histor- 
ical reason that both languages about the same time became the vehicles of an 
extensive literature, and that they thus would have reached about the same stage 
of development. Of course this latter feature, in consideration of the well known 
conservatism of the Semitic languages, as this is apparent, e. g.,in the virtually uni- 
form character of Biblical Hebrew and in the primitive character of the Arabic, 
would seem of little moment, yet for the purpose of comparing the two languages 
it has its importance. An examination of the language shows that what his- 
tory and geography suggest is correct. The Ethiopic language belongs to the 
Southern Semitic group, of which the Arabic is the representative and most im- 
portant member. This connection is evident e. g. in the partition of £3 and V into 


two letters of different intensity (like the Arabic ^ and ^ for ft, and \jq and 
for although it no longer splits the ft, % 0 and into two each, as is the 


i [Comp.Matt. ix., 37, 38.] 
a G-od [ouiQ6EG7c6r7}Q, Matt. xx. 1], 

3 [Comp. Rom. xii., 4, 5.] 

4 [Comp. Matt, xx., 6.] 

s [Comp. ibid, xx., 8, 9.] 
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case in Arabic, but in the room thereof has developed an emphatic p sound and a 
number of u-eontaining gutturals and palatals); further, in the frequency of the 
short vowels at the end of words, in the wealth of verbal forms, making use of 
every possibility offered in this connection, and thus producing twelve regular and 
full conjugations of the triliteral verb ; in the large number of verb roots of four 
and more letters; in the inner, or broken and collective plural and formatonis ; in 
the regular accusative ; in the separating of the subjunctive and voluntative from 
the imperfect ; in the possibility of suffixing two personal pronouns to a single 
verb, and in a number of other less important grammatical peculiarities. In the 
lexicon the relation is equally close and apparent. The copia verborum indeed con- 
tains quite a number of what are probably African vocables, or at least can as yet 
not be explained from a Semitic basis, but yet the great mass of words and mean- 
ings are the same as in Arabic ; and in many cases where the latter has developed 
roots and significations of its own, not found in the North Semitic branch, the 
Ethiopic has the same peculiarities as its southern neighbor. One very marked 
feature of the Ethiopic language is its syntax. The Arabic has surpassed exceed- 
ingly the stiff and stereotyped character of Hebrew and Syriac syntax, but the 
pliability of the Arabic is nothing compared with the elegance and variety of the 
grammatical structure of the Ethiopic. The latter language, probably because 
its literature was nourished under Greek example and Greek incitement, has a 
fineness of syntax unequalled by any other of its sister Semitic languages, and yet 
it cannot be said that any of its syntactical features are unnatural or un-Semitic. 
While the Greek may have furnished the models and idea, the syntax of the Ethi- 
opic grammar exhibits only the development of what is contained in germ in the 
structure of the other languages, partly in the Arabic and partly in the North 
Semitic. 

And yet the Ethiopic is by no means merely a dialect of the Arabic. Already 
the fact that many of the words for the most common objects in existence and for 
the most frequently occurring acts are in Ethiopic not the same as those used in 
Arabic, shows that at a comparatively early period the Ethiopic language entered 
upon a development of its own. Its vowels are not so abundant, a and e being 
its only short vowels ; its nominal and adjective formations are not as varied and 
numerous ; its prepositions and conjunctions are nearly all peculiar ; it has no 
diminutive or elative forms, and no genitive ; its alphabet is syllabic and reads 
from left to right, although this is a later development, the older inscriptions still 
showing the fiovcn-pofyddv style, and thus pointing to an original method from light 
to left. And while a number of facts seem to show that the language of Ethi- 
opia occupied an independent position over against the Arabic, which was the 
classical tongue at least of Northern and Middle Arabia, whatever its nearer 
relation may have been to the comparatively unknown but nearer languages of 
Southern Arabia ; a number of other facts, both in grammar and lexicon, point 
to a closer connection with the North Semitic languages, or, rather, indicate 
that the Ethiopic retained and developed some features of the one original and 
undivided Semitic tongue which the northern branch also developed, but which 
the Arabic did not develop, or at any rate dropped. Still another class of pecu- 
liarities show that in the Ethiopic the process of decay had already commenced 
when it became a literary language. All these features combined will aid in 
giving the language its proper position as a branch, but one marked by indi- 
viduality in character and development, of the Semitic family. 
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The Ethiopians call their tongue “lezsina Geez,” the language of the free. 
Originally it was the language spoken in Tigre, a district in the northern part of 
Ethiopia; hut when a powerful government was established at Uxum, the capital 
of Tigre, and spread over the rest of the country, the language of the district be- 
came the language of the country. This is a phenomenon often observed in his- 
tory. The Arabic of the Koran and of literature was originally the dialect of the 
tribe Kinana, to which the Kuraisch family, of which Mohammed was a member, 
belonged. With the conquests of the new religion it spread also. In the Ger- 
many of the reformation period a similar transformation took place through 
Luther’s Bible and other writings. Although the alphabet and beginnings of 
Ethiopic literature cannot be ascribed to Christian influences, as is proved from 
the fact that these old inscriptions date back to pre-Christian days and convey 
sentiments decidedly heathenish, yet the literature of the language as such is 
entirely of a Christian and ecclesiastical sort. And to the present day, although 
the Ambaric and other dialects have supplanted it in the mouths of the people, 
and even the priests and educated people understand but little of it, it continues 
to be used in the services of the Church as the lingua sacra . 

At the head of Ethiopic literature stands the version or versions of the Bible ; 
and with these words the two chief characteristics of this literature have been 
expressed — it is mr' k^oxvv churchly, and a literature of translations partly from the 
Greek and partly from the Arabic, The position here assigned to the Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible is based not only or chiefly on chronological grounds, but 
rather on the fact that this translation gave character and form to all the litera- 
ture that followed. Dillmann, the greatest of Ethiopic scholars, in the Prolego- 
mena to his Lexicon, says, “ Inter ea (i. e. Ethiopic literature) primum locum 
obtinent Biblia ZEthiopica, quse omnium literarum Abyssiniarum fundamentum 
sunt et norma, et qu&m reliqui scriptores suum dicendi scribendique genus con- 
formaverunt.” These words in nowise overestimate the importance or influence 
of this version for the literary life of Ethiopia. This translation made from the 
Septuagint soon after the Christianization of Ethiopia, is a fair and reliable one, 
and should be heard in settling one of the vexed questions of old Testament Sci- 
ence, viz., the text of the LXX. As yet the whole Old Testament has not been 
published. In 1701 Job Ludolph published the Psalms, and in 1853 Dillmann 
issued a critical edition of the Oetateuchus (i. e. the. Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges 
and Ruth) and of 1 and 2 Kings, and lately also of the prophet Joel. The New 
Testament was published in Rome as early as 1548 by the Abyssinian Tesfa-Zion, 
which version was received into the great London Polyglot Bible, and in 1830 Ttu 
P. Platt issued an edition for the British Bible Society ; but neither of these can 
be called critical. About the same time with the Bible, or soon after, a number 
of other books were translated, which, owing to the vague ideas of Biblical canon 
among the Ethiopians are sometimes found among the canonically received books. 
Fortunately a large number of these translations are of works of which the 
originals have been lost, and in this case the translations have a greater than the 
mere literary value of aiding in determining or understanding the original texts. 
A number of Pseudepographi of the Old Testament have thus been preserved to 
the church. Without doubt the chief of these is the enigmatical Book of Enoch, 
of which a new translation, with extensive introduction and notes, by the writer 
appeared at Andover in 1882. Dillmann has published the Ethiopic text and a 
German translation. Allied in spirit to Enoch is the liaggadistic production 
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called the Kufale, or the Book of Jubilees, or also the Smaller Genesis, ch Zen 
yhectg, in which the contents of Genesis are reproduced under the scheme of 
Jubilee periods, and filled out with all kinds of rabbinical stories. Dillmann pub- 
lished the Ethiopic texts in 1859 and a German translation in the Goettinger 
Gelehrter Anzeiger , but no English translation has as yet been made. Other works 
of this kind, well known through the patristic citations, are the Ascensio Isaiae 
and the Apocalypse of Ezra. The Ethiopic text of the former was published by 
Dillmann in 1876, and of the latter by Platt in 1820. A most peculiar work is the 
Thysiologus , the representative of a strange class of Christian literature in the 
early middle ages, in which the objects of nature are used to teach and illustrate 
Christian doctrine and morality, and of this Hommel edited the Ethiopic text and 
made a German translation in 1877. The latest work of this kind issued is the 
contest of Adam, edited in Ethiopic by Trumpp, and translated into English by 
Malan. The literature is also rich in liturgical work, of which, however, but lit- 
tle has been translated. Trumpp in 1878 published the Ethiopic Baptismal Book 
of which the present writer soon after made a translation in the Luthern Quarter- 
ly, Gettysburg, Pa.; and Eodweil, in 1864 and 1867, published in London, 
chiefly from MSS., a large collection of Ethiopic Prayers and Liturgies. Some few 
works are extant on other subjects, such as exegesis, mostly translations from 
Chrysostom ; a collection of Monastic commands called the Buies of Pachominy ; 
confessions of faith, both of the Church as a whole and of prominent individuals; 
and one or two works on philosophy, law and medicine. The ascetic literature, 
as can be expected, is very large, the lives of the saints being described in extenso. 
The Ethiopic almanac has a saint for every day, and a biography of every saint. 
Wiistenfeld recently published a German translation of this saints’ biographical 
calendar, called the Synaxarium. Poetry also is to be found, but it has stood in 
the service of the Church, consisting chiefly of antiphones, prayers and laudations 
of Mary and the saints. A kind of a Specilegium HSthiopice in English transla- 
tion was given by the writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra of January 1882. Of course 
we have not given here anything like a complete list of Ethiopic works, not even 
of all that have been published, but have endeavored to furnish only enough 
material for readers to form a judgment as to the character and scope of this lit- 
erature. 

The facilities for studying Ethiopic are very good for any one who understands 
German, but very poor for a person who does not. And this is nearly all the 
work of a single man, Professor A. Dillmann, of Berlin, a pupil of Ewald. It is 
true that before his day we had the grammar and lexicon of that enthusiastic 
scholar Job Ludolf, the author of the very valuable Histone JEthiopica and the 
accompanying Commentarius in Hist . JEthiop but Dillmann’s work threw all this 
into the shade. His Grammatik , Lexicon JEfthiopic Latinum and Chvestomathia 
AEthiopica offer not only the beginner, but also the advanced student vast material 
for work. They are all the fruit of ripe scholarship, written upon the solid basis 
of comparative Semitic philology, and will repay study. Other aids also are at 
hand. Schrader, the well known Assyrian scholar, has written a well digested and 
careful treatise on the relation of the Ethiopic to the other Semitic tongues, en- 
titled u De Linguae AEthiopicae Cum Conatis Linguis Comp aratae Indole Universae 
Stade, now Professor in Giessen and the author of a new and excellent Hebrew 
Grammar, "wrote a dissertation on the pluraliteral stems in Ethiopic ; Hommel 
has made some contributions to the Ethiopic lexicon in his Physiologns and his 
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Namen dev Ldngethieres beiclen Saedsemit, Volkern ; Trumpp lias also done some- 
thing in this direction in his various contributions to Ethiopic ; Konig, the author 
of the new Hebrew grammar based on Qimhi, has published two series of stud- 
ies on the alphabet, pronunciation and forms of the Ethiopic language,and others 
have done similar work. From this last, which of course is by no means exhaust- 
ive, it is apparent that there is plenty of material at the disposal of scholars for 
both the critical and the literary study of the Ethiopic language. It is only to be 
regretted that so few find inclination and time to devote more attention to this 
interesting subject. G. H. S. 


Kautzscli’s Aramaic Grammar.— This work deserves special commendation 
from the fact that the author has restricted himself to the Aramaic as presented 
in the Old Testament, and that he did neither intend, nor pretend, as some others 
before him have done, to write a grammar of the Aramaic in general. The 
Aramaic dialects, as we have them preserved in Daniel and Ezra, in the various 
Targums, in the two Talmuds, in the Midrashic and in some other branches of 
the ancient Jewish literature, differ very considerably, grammatically as well 
as lexically. In time and in place the remains of the Aramaic literature lie 
almost as widely asunder as the writings of Chaucer and of Macaulay, as the 
Scotch dialect and that of Wales. Could we now reasonably expect that one 
grammar of the English language should give us at the same time the rules 
governing modern English and old English, the English of Northumberland 
and the English of Sussex County ? Any attempt to do so, would result in our 
confounding one dialect with another, and would be misleading. 

So we find in some of the Aramaic dialects the verb XDfT ( io see )> while in 
others only is used. In some, water is designated by the noun in others 
by pft, or {<*0. In some the plural of masculine nouns ends in in others the 
ending is f*__, com.'H^il an( ^ [HIMJl (wen). In some the 1 p. Sing. Perf. of the 
verb ends in DL_, in others in comp. and HQN (J have said), rWH 

and Wfl (I have seen). And thus there are hundreds of differences to be found. 

Facts enough are recorded proving that even in Judea the dialect of the 
neighboring Galilee was understood with diffculty in the Talmudic age, and vice 
versa. In Talmud Babyl. Erubhin 53b, for instance, we find several anecdotes 
showing this. For example : A Galilean had come to Judea, and there he asked, 
Who has an ION ? Who has an TJN ? And they answered him, Thou foolish 
Galilean, what dost thou desire with thy ? Dost thou mean a ( donkey ) 

to ride upon, or *")Qf7 (wine) to drink, or (wool) to clothe thyself with, or 
(a lamb) to kill it ? In Genesis Babba, chap, xxiv., Babbi Eliezer is quoted 
as having made the remark that in Galilee they say instead of [Mr- 

pent). If such grammatical and lexical differences were prevailing in the speech 
of the inhabitants of Southern and of Northern Palestine, how still more marked 
must have been the difference between the Eastern Aramaic spoken in the 
Euphrates valley and the Western Aramaic spoken on the shores of the lake of 
Genesareth ? 

On page 16 of his grammar, Prof. Kautzsch gives a specimen of the Aramaic 
as still spoken in three villages on the eastern slope of the Anti-Lebanon mount- 
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ain. If from this short specimen we would be justified in determining the char- 
acteristics of the Aramaic as still living in the mduths of a few hundred Syrians 
of the present day, we might say that in that dialect even radical letters are 
often dropped. For tfftftK (brother) they say ft? for /"lift [it was) they say ft 1 ). 
The same peculiarity we find in the old Aramaic literature, especially in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud; where for P* (we) the form JJ appears, for ftQN (to speak) the 
form *)0, for the proper noun the shortened form and so forth. 

In \ 5, No. 3 of his book, Prof. Kautzsch says that we are still lacking a good 
critical edition of the Targum, both in regard to the consonant-text and to the 
vocalization thereof. This complaint has now happily become groundless, at least 
in part. For within a few months, A. Berliner’s excellent edition of the Onkelos 
Targum has left the press (Berlin, 1884), accompanied by notes, introduction, and 
indexes,— an edition which will satisfy the demands of every student. 

B. Felsenthal. 


The Study of Arabic in the University of Cincinnati.— The study of Arabic 
has been carried on in the University of Cincinnati for more than five years. The 
whole number of students that have taken it as a part of their curriculum, 
amounts to twelve or thirteen. The course, as laid down in the catalogue, is one 
of two years, but in many instances students have given four or five years to 
Arabic, making it a main or a secondary branch in a post-graduate course. The 
authorities of the Hebrew Union College strongly urge those under their charge 
to engage in the study thereof as long as possible. 

At first the students were supplied by the instructor with different books in 
Arabic, by which aids they were taught to read the text. By means of dictation, 
paradigms and a vocabulary were acquired, and this was followed by the transla- 
tion of simple sentences from Arabic into English and vice versa. A knowledge 
of the most common rules of Syntax was imparted in the same way. The students 
then took up Wright’s Arabic Grammar and Arnold’s Chrestomathy, omitting 
much in the former as being unnecessary. At least two thirds of the Chresto- 
mathy were read, and it was succeeded by the Muallakat, with commentary 
(Arnold’s edition). There was some doubt about the expediency of laying before 
young students a text so difficult. It was very hard, for a while; but in a short 
time, there were very few passages that they could not translate. There were 
four of the Muallakat read. 

The last book that is given to the students is the Koran, with Beidhawis r 
Commentary (Fleischer’s edition). The most important Suras with commentary 
are selected, translated, and the commentary pointed. It is best to accustom 
students very early to unpointed text. They will not find it, by any means, so 
difficult as they would think. 

Every other year a course of lectures is given on the Semitic languages. 
These are more of an encyclopedic than philological nature. 

Hebrew is not taught in the University of Cincinnati, on account of the ad- 
vantages offered by the Hebrew Union College. Nearly all of the students that 
take Arabic have already received instruction in Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 
The University of Cincinnati has not yet any professor that devotes his time ex- 
clusively to teaching the Semitic languages. It will, without doubt, not be very 
long before such a chair has been established. 
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One great hindrance to the study of Arabic is the cost of books, and, it might 
even be added, the lack of the right kind of books at any cost. There is not one 
grammar that gives, in a succinct and clear form, such an insight into Arabic as 
is furnished by fifty Latin, or Greek grammars to those wishing to pursue either 
of these languages. W. Sfrouul. 

.—“Eden” (Heb. had originally nothing to do with pj/, pi. 
D\njs>- The Hebrews received the word (meaning “field,” “plain”) from the 
Babylonians. The usual Assyrian ideograph for “field,” “Steppe,” “plain,” is 
explained in the syllabaries (vid. Haupi, ASK, 18, No. 312) by i-di-n u, 
and as this word appears, at the same time, in the left column of the syllabary 
(as i-di-in), it may be supposed that it was an old ( uraltes ), non-Semitic word, 
which later passed over into the Semitic (Del.). Eden, as used by the Hebrew 
writer, is, of course, a proper name , which the Hebrews, as often happens in such 
cases, interpreted after their own etymology, and which they probably connected 
with pjf in the meaning “joy,” “pleasure.”— In this “field” Jahveh planted a 
“garden,” in which he placed the man. The ideograph in Assyrian for the 
conception “garden,” read kar and gan, is explained, as regards its meaning in 
the syllabaries (vid. III., R, 70, 96; ASK, 15, 217) by Assyr. ginu (gi-nu-u), 
Accad. ga-na, and, aside from this, it is, for the Assyrian, made clear through 
ik-lu, L e ., *?pn> “field.” It must remain undecided whether this word which 
is found in all the Semitic languages, also in the Ethiopic, is to be regarded as 
non-Semitic, but Sumero-Accadian ( Sayce , Eaupt, Del.), i. e., as a foreign word 
in these languages, as “Park” in ours. The possibility that this word passed 
from the Semitic into the Accadian is, in our opinion, equally as probable, because 
(vid. E. Del. PD. 135) the proper and, at all events, older word for “ garden,” in 
the Accadian, seems to have been kar; gun, gin replaced kar, as far as we 
now see, for the first in the time of Asurbanipal (Assurb. Smith , 183). The 
etymology of the word is also, to say the least, made no less satisfactory by the 
acceptance of its Semitic origin than by the acceptance of its coming out of the 
Accadian. — Schrader's KAT. 2 R. P. 

(Gen. ii., 14), the Hebrew name of the Tigris, occurring also in Dan. 
x., 4. Noteworthy, as is known, is the pronunciation with prefixed h i, which we 
meet neither in the Aramaic, nor in the Arabic, nor, finally, in the Persian form 
of the name. It is, however, not specifically Hebraic. It is found also in the 
Assyrian, but not, however, in the usual texts ; these also present only the form 
“Diglat,” e. g the Behistun {l. c.) inscription, Babyl. text L 35 (Di-ig-lat). 
We meet it, however, in the more complete syllabaries. One of these (II. Rawl. 
50, 7) explains the ideograph in Beh. 34, and known to represent the Tigris 
(BARTIK. KA R) by I-di-ig-lat, i . e., as the syllables a,i,u, in the Assyrian 
represent also ha, hi, hu,=Hidiglat, a form which, as proposed, corresponds 
very nearly to the Hebrew pronunciation, and joins itself with the Samaritan 
The hardening of h(i) to Ji(i), in transfer from one language to another, 
is, in general, not infrequent. As the Persian Ahuramazda, in the inscription 
of N a k s c h -i-R ustam, certainly became the Babylonian Ahurmazda’ 
(together with Urimizda or Uramazda, also Urimizda’ of the 
Behistun inscription), and as the same probably holds good in the Assyrian 
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itself in the case of the foreign names Hamattu and Amattu “Hamath/’ 
Ha-midi and A midi “Amid/ 5 so it is also probable that this Assyrian and 
Aramaic is only hardened in pronunciation from an original — 

and that the pronunciation with p goes back to a still earlier form with J). Prob- 
ably the matter stands thus, that I d i g 1 a t, especially D i g 1 a t (the latter in 
the Behistun inscription) was the weaker Babylonian pronunciation, as' reflected 

in the Persian Tigra, and as retained to the present day in the Arabic 

while, in the Hebrew and (cf. Aramaic, the specifically Assyrian pro- 

nunciation received precedence. In other cases it is also known that, in Assyrian, 
a hard, emphatic p corresponds to a weak J in the Babylonian, and that, in still 
other respects, differences exist between the Assyrian and Babylonian pronun- 
ciations, is no less well known. Worthy of notice is the rejection of the fern, 
ending (a,t) in the Hebrew and Aramaic; while the Assyrian and the other 
languages mentioned above, including the Neo-Persian, have constantly retained 
it. Cf. the reverse in the Assyrian-Himjaritic- Aramaic in 

contrast with the Hebrew-Canaanitic — Schrader's KAT? 

R. P. 


»IDITOOTIf*]QOa*S.« 

The Study of Assyrian. — The impression prevails that, unless one has a life-time 
to devote to it, li btle can be accomplished in the study of Assyrian. This impression 
is a mistaken one. It is true, of course, that one’s entire life might profitably' be 
devoted to the study ; that, to become recognized as an authority in Assyrian, one 
must give himself up exclusively to this and kindred subjects. But are we to take 
it for granted that, unless a man is to become a specialist in a given department, 
there is nothing in connection with that department which he may profitably study ? 
Shall no man study Latin except the prospective professor of Latin ? 

It is probable that the difficulties of Assyrian study have been exaggerated. 
Or, perhaps the statement may better be made thus : The difficulties which origin- 
ally existed, — and, it must be conceded, they seemed almost insuperable,— thanks 
to the arduous labors of such men as Delitzsch, Schrader, Oppert, Sayce, are now 
largely removed. Difficulties, to be sure, still remain; but, compared with those 
which have been overcome, they are of a minor character. The greatest difficulty 
for the student is the mastery of the syllabary, now that it has been quite defi- 
nitely determined. But we think that an important and helpful step in advance 
was made during the past summer, when it was decided by an eminent Assyriol- 
ogist— a practical instructor— that it was expedient, first to get some knowledge 
of the language through transliterated texts, and then, gradually to master the 
signs. This method has two advantages : it will encourage the student ; and it 
will enable him to acquire the syllabary all the more rapidly and thoroughly, be- 
cause he will know the meaning and signification of the roots and formative 
elements for which the signs stand. 

The adoption of this method will induce five men to take up Assyrian where, 
otherwise, one would have hesitated. Nor need we fear that men will not learn 
the syllabary, after having gained some knowledge of the language. Surely that 
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•which he would earlier have been compelled to do, will now be done all the more 
willingly ; for not only will the student find it more easy, but he will be more 
fully persuaded of its importance. 

The question arises : Eor whom is a study of Assyrian important ? Whom will 
it pay? We answer: 

1) The professors of Hebrew. We cannot understand how any one whose 
business it is to instruct in Hebrew, or to teach the Old Testament, can well 
aiford to be without some knowledge, at least, of that language and literature 
which has already affected so largely the very questions which he is called upon 
daily to discuss in the class-room, viz., the forms of Hebrew words, the meaning 
of Hebrew words, the history of a nation so closely* connected with that of 
Israel. The example of a learned professor of Hebrew, nearly sixty years of age, 
in a Southern seminary, who has spent his vacation, just closing, in the class- 
room study of Assyrian, because, indeed, he felt that a knowledge of this lan- 
guage was necessary to fit him for the better performance of his duties as a 
professor of Hebrew, — the example of this man deserves to be imitated by younger 
men. There is much time spent in these days by our theological professors in 
the discussion of questions wilich are of no possible moment, however they may 
be settled. Why not devote a portion of this time to the study of Assyrian ? We 
profess to follow the historico-grammatical method in our interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Are there any questions then so fundamental as questions of grammar, of 
lexicography, of history ? Is there any one source from which so much aid may 
be gained as from Assyrian ? 

2) Ministers who know Hebrew. There are some clergymen, let us thank 
God, who are familiar with Hebrew, who read the Hebrew of the Old Testament, 
as they read the Greek of the New. These, as compared in number with those 
who do not possess this knowledge, are, it must be confessed, few. But they are 
growing more numerous. Ten years ago they might be counted by tens. To-day 
they may be counted perhaps by hundreds. Eor this class of men, we can think 
of no more profitable linguistic study. Even a slight knowledge of Assyrian will 
enliven their Hebrew, and make it again as fresh as when first learned. Besides, 
who ought to be more fully equipped for the study of the Divine Word than the 
minister? Not even the specialist. If the Assyrian language and history will 
assist one in understanding the Hebrew language and history, shall it not be 
studied ? 

3) Students of Ancient History and of Comparative Beligions . The discov- 
eries in Assyria have opened a new field in Ancient History. Whafc student in 
this department or in that of Comparative Religions, — now a science in itself, — 
can well afford to be ignorant of a language, of a literature, and of a history 
which promise so much to the investigator. Nor need one suppose that he can 
understand the history or religion of a people, any more than its literature, with- 
out an acquaintance with its language. The greatest of all Hebrew historians, 
Ewald, was likewise the greatest of all Hebrew scholars. 

It is objected, first, that the books for the study of Assyrian are very expen- 
sive. This is true ; but what library is worthy of the name that has not an Assyr- • 
ian apparatus ? and, besides, what are a few dollars in a matter of this kind. It 
may not be long, perhaps, until we shall have Assyrian text-books prepared by 
American professors, and then the objection of expense will no longer exist. 

It is objected, secondly , that it is impossible to obtain instruction. This was 
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true three years ago, hut is no longer true. At Cambridge, Professor D. G. Lyon 
has classes in Assyrian; in New York City, Professor Prancis R. Brown; in 
Philadelphia, Professor John P. Peters; in Baltimore, Professor Paul ITaupt. 
There was, during the past summer, and there will also be, the coming summer, 
an opportunity for gaining this instruction. Shall all this kind of work be done in 
Germany ? Shall not American scholars show that they have a deep interest in 
whatever concerns the Word of God, or the language in which that Word is 
written ? 


Unaccented Open Syllables with a Short Towel.— With Professor S track’s 
admirable treatment of “ Syllables in Hebrew 55 the discussion in Hebraic a of 
the so-called “ Intermediate 55 Syllable will close. We regret that we cannot take 
space for the publication of other articles on this subject which have been received. 

In closing the discussion, a few words may be regarded as in place : — 

Prom the lack of a clear treatment of this subject by grammarians, and from 
the opinions of eminent teachers expressed orally and by letter to the writer, it is 
inferred that the subject is one not deemed worthy of attention. But what are 
the facts ? 

1) The Hebrew vowel-system, “while not authentic, and by no means to be 
regarded as an intrinsic part of the text,” is not merely valuable, but indeed neces- 
sary , as an aid in learning the language. No accurate knowledge of the Hebrew 
can be obtained aside from an absolute mastery of the principles of the Massoretie 
system of punctuation, whether these be regarded as natural or artificial, real or 
imaginary. And the regularity of the system is all the more a reason why seem- 
ing departures from it should be closely examined. 

2) There are ip the first chapter of Genesis 454 syllables ending with a vowel,, 
including those ending with a quiescent letter. Of these, 181 are accented, 273 
unaccented (the Methegh not being regarded as an accent). In all grammars the 
law is laid down that unaccented simple (or open) syllables must have a long 
vowel ; but of the 273 unaccented syllables, 39, i. e., one in seven, has a short 
vowel. There is, of course, a clear reason in every case for this seeming violation 
of the rule. But why, when so large a number of such cases occurs, should no 
mention be made of them ? 

3) That student who fails to notice this deviation, and to classify the in- 
stances of it, cannot be called a critical student. That teacher who will not take 
into account a fact which, in violation of a most fundamental principle, occurs at. 
least twenty times on every page of the Hebrew Bible, is not a critical teacher. 

4) In our study of the Hebrew upon the basis of the Massoretie punctuation,, 
we find, as a matter of fact, repeated instances of unaccented syllables ending in 
a short vowel. Why not, for the sake of convenience, designate these syllables 
by some definite and appropriate term ? Professor Green has used the expression 
“intermediate; 55 Gesenius (Kautzsch) “half-open; 55 Strack suggests for some 
“ loosely closed, 55 for others, “ opened. 55 Por our own part, any one of these terms 
would be satisfactory. 


[In the article on “ The Aramaic Language, 55 \ 1, the spelling “ Shemitic 55 was. 
allowed to stand, by an oversight, instead of “Semitic. 55 Hereafter ) will be. 
transliterated by w, and gf by g.— Ed.] 
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KAUTZSCH’S GRAMMAR OP THE BIBLICAL- ARAMAIC.* 


This is a complete JRe/erence-grammar for Biblical- Aramaic, and will make a 
convenient companion volume to the edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar by 
the same author. It is about half as large as that work, and follows, in the main, 
the arrangement pursued there. The Introduction (a translation of which is 
given in this number) contains twenty-three pages ; Orthography comprises seven- 
teen pages ; Etymology, ninety-one ; and Syntax, forty-one. The real excellence 
of the book consists in the thoroughness with which the comparison with Hebrew 
is maintained, and differences noted, and in the free communication of the 
author’s opinion on difficult questions. In dealing with the latter, everything 
which may shed light upon the matter in hand seems to have been consulted. 
The Index to Scripture passages shows that all but forty-seven Aramaic verses 
have been cited in the body of the work, and one passage has eleven such 
references. 

For details, it may be sufficient to refer to what our author has done for the 

noun. This subject, so difficult of treatment and, hitherto, so loosely treated, is 

here handled with scientific accuracy and with a fullness never attempted. Forty 

pages, more than half of them in minion type, are given to the Etymology alone. 

In this division of the grammar, the Biblical citations are very numerous, at least 

one passage being referred to in the case of every form, and all forms occurring 

in Biblical Aramaic are said by the author to be enumerated in the classification 

which he gives. The general method of classification is like that in Gesenius, 

except that feminine nouns of a particular class are discussed with the masculines 

of the same class. Many interesting facts are here brought into prominence, as, 

e. g., in the statement, on p. 84, that ft of the fern, and emph. masc. is not used 

T 

by Hebraism for but is to be regarded as just as good Aramaic and at least 
as old as the latter; and in the one on page 91, that forms like are really 
Segholates of the A-Class, while forms like are I-Class Seghoiates. The 

remarks on foreign words, though brief, are, for the most part, satisfactory. In 
the discussion of the noun, as everywhere else in the book, forms not actually 
occurring in the Bible are distinguished by a special soil: of type. 

The Syntax of the Noun may be so estimated by the following list of sections 
printed in the contents. They are : — The Genders ; The Numbers ; The Emphatic 
State ; The representation of the Genitive relation by the so-called Const. State ; 
The Genitive by circumlocution with ^ ; The Noun in exclamation ; The Noun 
in apposition ; The Noun governed by Verbs; The Adjective as attributive and 
the expression of it by circumlocution ; The Numerals. 

For purposes of reference the volume before us renders all other books of the 
sort well nigh useless, so far as concerns Biblical Aramaic ; and the author deserves 
the thanks of all friends of Semitic study. C. R. B. 

* GRAMMATIK DES BIBEISCH-ARAMAEISCHEN, MIT EINER KRITISCHEN EROERTERTJNG PER 

Aramaeischen Woerter im Neuen Testament. Von E. Kautzsoh, Ord. Professor der Theol- 
ogie in Tuebingen, vni and 183 pp. Leipzig: F. C . TF. Vogel , 1884. 
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BROWN’S ARAMAIC METHOD.* 


In the title to his work, Professor Brown seems to have been obliged to 
choose between unscientific inaccuracy and a correctness that is slightly indefinite. 
For he has rejected the old, but really inaccurate, name of Chaldee, and substi- 
tuted for it the more correct, but also more indefinite name Aramaic. Yet his 
book is only designed to be an introduction to the more thorough study of the 
so-called Chaldee of the Bible and the Targums. It is not easy to see, however, 
how one possessed of the scholarly spirit of which Professor Brown’s book gives 
evidence, could have done otherwise. 

It is certainly to be regretted that we cannot have some name more true to 
the philological facts of the case than the old name of Chaldee, by which to dis- 
tinguish the language of the Targums from that other offshoot from the old com- 
mon stock, i. e. the language, or dialect, known as the Syriac. 

Professor Brown’s excellent book consists substantially of three parts; (1) 
Selections from the Targums, (2) scholarly and helpful Notes on these selections, 
and also on the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (for the text of these the 
student is referred to the Hebrew Bible), and (3) a carefully prepared Vocabulary. 
Thus the book is essentially, as is stated in the Preface, a Beading Book, or 
Chrestomathy. The Preface also informs us that it is only the First Part of a 
work yet to be completed by the issue of Part II, which will consist of a Gram- 
mar. The Chrestomathy is published before the Grammar, because the design of 
Professor Brown is that his completed work shall be used in the u acquisition of 
the elements of Aramaic by the so-called Inductive Method.” In this method, the 
student is first led to see the facts in the language itself, and learns the principles 
and laws underlying these facts afterwards. 

To aid in the accomplishment of his purpose, Professor Brown has printed in 
his book the text of the first ten chapters of the Targum of Onkelos, with the 
corresponding portions of the Hebrew text on the opposite pages. By this means, 
the student will be able, with the help of a skilful instructor, to discover for him- 
self all the important resemblances and differences between the Hebrew and the 
Chaldee, and thus become prepared for a systematic study of the Chaldee Gram- 
mar. As a partial compensation for the yet unpublished Part II, Professor Brown 
has inserted in this Part I, before the title page, a complete set of Chaldee 
paradigms, so that the book, as it now stands, will form, in the hands of a com- 
petent teacher, a complete apparatus for giving the student command of the 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, and such a knowledge of the language of 
the Targums, as will fit him to enter upon the more thorough study of them. 

The print, both English and square character (Hebrew and Chaldee) is good 
and clear, and the appearance of the pages is very pleasing to the eye. To those 
who know anything of the difficulty of securing good work of this sort in our 
country, the press-work reflects no small credit upon the publishers. 

Professor Brown has made a real and valuable contribution to the study of 
the so-called Chaldee ; and one proof of the excellence of his work is, that his 
book already, so soon after its publication, has been adopted as a text-book in at 
least five important Theological Seminaries, S. B. 

* An Aramaic Method, a Class-Book for the study of the Elements of Aramaic from Bible 
and Targums, by Charles R. Brown. Part I. Text, Notes, and Vocabulary. Chicago: American 
Publication Society of Hebrew , Morgan Park, 1884. 
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THE MASSOEETIC VOWEL-SYSTEM, 

By Crawford H. Toy, 

Professor in Harvard' University, Cambridge, Mass. 


There is little or no doubt as to the actual use of the Massoretic vowel-signs ; 
this is fixed by the readings of our Hebrew Bibles. The only question is as to its 
proper statement and explanation, about which there are considerable differences 
of opinion; and, as a contribution to the subject, and in the hope of eliciting 
further discussion, I give the substance of what I have been in the habit of 
teaching on this point. I shall refer to the historical genesis of the sounds only 
where it seems to throw light on the Massoretic system. As to the explanations 
of the old Jewish grammarians, they are to be taken as testimony, but not as 
final authority. 

THE SOUNDS. 

I transliterate as follows: Karnes, a; Pattah, a; Segol, e*, Sere, e; the two 
sounds of Hirek, i and i ; Karnes Hatuf, 0 ; Holem, d ; the two sounds of Surek- 
Kibbus, u aiid 11 ; B e wa simple, e suspended, composite, a, e, d. 

The vowel-sounds are usually described as “long” or “short;” but these 
terms seem to me to be objectionable. They are likely to be misleading : they 
may convey the impression that one sound differs from another only in the length 
of time given to its utterance— and there is no reason to suppose that this is true 
in Hebrew". But if they be understood to indicate merely a natural difference of 
length in sounds of different articulate quality, it is still an objection to them that 
they define the vowels by a secondary and uncertain characteristic— secondary, 
because it is merely a consequence of the essential articulate quality— uncertain, 
because it belongs largely to elocution, and is apt to be fixed by the speaker’s feel- 
ing at the moment, which may lead him to make an i longer than an a. Por these 
reasons I shall avoid these terms, and use those mentioned below. 

As there is no recognizable phonetic difference between mutable and immuta- 
ble Kames, Holem, and the rest, 1 shall not distinguish them in transliteration, 
but write k a in as d a b a r , and k d t e 1 as y i k t d 1 . This is an etymological and not 
a phonetic difference, and need be mentioned only in explanation of vowel-move- 
ments ; though certainly it may be useful to mark it for beginners. 
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The vowel-sounds may he described as follows : 

Karnes, a, in its original form, is the sound produced when the vocal cavity is- 
opened very wide, the tongue depressed and drawn back as far as possible, 
and the column of air issues unchecked and unmodified by the articulating 
organs— -the a in father. At some time, however, which it would be hard to 
fix with certainty, the sound seems to have been modified into that of English 
a w ; we may probably infer this from the fact that, in both the Massoretic and 
the Babylonian systems, the o is regarded as a modification of Karnes. But, 
as its phonetic relations, long before established, were unaffected by this, 
change of pronunciation, we may continue to mark it a. 

Pattah, a, differs from Karnes in that, in making it, the vocal cavity is not so wide 
open, the tongue is slightly raised, and the ictus is further forward ; it is not 
English a in pat, but more nearly German a in mann. 

Segol, e, begins the series of linguo-palatal sounds; to form it the lips are kept 
moderately open and parallel, the tip of the tongue is about as high as the top 
of the bottom row of teeth, and the ictus of the column of air is made well 
back against the hard palate— about as e in met. 

Sere, e, in the same series, keeps the lips a little farther apart, and the middle of 
the tongue raised toward the roof of the mouth, with the ictus farther for- 
ward, as a in mate, perhaps a diphthongal sound. 

Hlrek, i, I, seems to represent two sounds, both made with lips farther apart and 
teeth nearer than in Segol and Sere, the tongue also being nearer the roof of 
the mouth, and the ictus further forward : the second of these, the outermost 
of the linguo-palatals, found usually in open syllables, is i in pique ; the first, 
occurring usually in closed syllables, is midway between this and i in pit. 
About this latter i I am not sure ; its syllabic relations give ground for sup- 
posing that it differs from e only, or principally, in having the ictus further- 
forward, the elevation of the tongue being less than in e. 

Kames Hatuf, o, begins the series of labials, in which the lips are arched or 
rounded, and the tongue depressed; its ictus is farther back than that of e. 
It is not the o in blot, that is, nearly a, but midway between this and a w. 
The next sound in the series, proceeding forward, is this aw, made with lips 
rounded, yet well apart, and tongue drawn far back — apparently the later 
sound of Kames, more closed than a, from which it does not stand very far. 

Holem, o, the next member of the labial series, diminishes the rounded aperture 
of the lips, and draws the tongue farther back ; it is o in note. 

Surek-Kibbu?, u, u, represents two sounds, one lying just behind, the other just 
in front of o ; the former has the lips more open, and the tongue further for- 
ward, the latter the lips more closed, and the tongue more arched, than o ; the 
first is nearly u in full, the second, f u in rule. But about the second there is- 
the same sort of doubt as in the case of o and i, though the doubt will not. 
affect the syllabic movements. 

§ e wa simple, e , is a very slight i, e or u ; the composites are slight forms of a, e, o. 

The vowels may be arranged in several different ways : 

1. According to the place of the ictus on the line from throat to lips : 
aaoeeiiuou 

This list indicates the relation of the vowels to the consonants Alef, He, Yod r 

Waw. 
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2. According to the position of the organs of speech : 

a, a vocal cavity open ; 

e, e, i, l tongue raised, lips parallel ; 

o, u, o, u tongue depressed, lips rounded. 

This table shows, further, the interchanges of the vowels, both the pre-his- 
toric (a, o ; u, o) and the historic, living movements (a, e, i ; o, o, etc.) 

3. According to the ease with which the sound may be sustained : 

a e i o u heavy 

aei medial 

o u light 

§ e wa, as the lightest sound, belongs in a category by itself. 

The facility of prolongation seems to be in proportion to the friction of air 
against the walls of the cavity, which again depends on the extent of closure of 
the cavity, except in case of the a-sounds, so that the names “ closed ” and 
“ open ” might be used. I prefer those given above, because they suggest the dif- 
ference in friction and volume that may be felt by trying the vowels. It is pos- 
sible that there is some other difference here besides friction, but I have not been 
able to discover any other. This table gives the ground for the preference for 
certain vowels in open syllables, and for others in closed syllables ; its correctness 
must be tested by the facts of the Massoretic pointing. 

EMPLOYMENT OF VOWELS IN SYLLABLES. 

When we come to examine the functions of the vowels in syllables, their 
statics and dynamics, we must bear in mind that these are not governed by abso- 
lutely inflexible rules. The sounds themselves were probably not absolutely fixed ; 
for each one of our actual sounds represents a certain area in the vocal cavity 
within whose limits it is susceptible of changes. The laws of euphony and con- 
venience also, which so largely determine the use of the vowels, are by no means 
unbending, but may vary with circumstances, or may yield to other considerations. 

Whether or not § e wa shall be regarded as forming a separate syllable is a good 
deal a matter of expression or convenience. The Jewish grammarians did not so 
regard it, but attached it to the succeeding syllable, and their example has been 
generally followed in modern works. The other view seems to me the better one. 
That the § e wa was a real vowel-sound there can be no doubt, and it is almost as 
certain that the language treated it as forming a syllable. The indisposition of 
the Semitic languages to begin a syllable with two consonants is well known : 
Syriac writes ’estadon for cradia, and Arabic ’ism it for Smith. The Massoretic 
pointing itself recognizes the vocalic character of § e wa in never dageshing a mute 
after it, and its syllabic character in those cases, as the interrogative he, the 
article, and the conjunction wa, where it writes a metheg in the syllable before the 
pretonic § e wa. Etymologically § e wa always represents the lowest point of a full 
vowel, and the recognition of its syllabic character helps to make plain inflectional 
vowel-changes, and also, as it appears to me, helps to simplify the presentation of 
the whole vowel-system. Undoubtedly this mode of looking at it is more in keep- 
ing with our phonetic ideas, and for that reason alone would be preferable, pro- 
vided it does not go counter to some phonetic principle of the language— and this, 
I think, is not the case. 1 

ipattah furtive also is a true vowel; but, as it does not in any way affect tone or vocal- 
ization or other pointing, it may be dismissed with a remark to that effect. 
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I shall, therefore, consider only two sorts of syllable : open, consisting of con- 
sonant-f-vowel ; and closed, consisting of consonant-fvowel+one or two conso- 
nants. I do not see that there is any need of making a third class of “ half- open ” 
or “ intermediate ” syllables, a syllable that is neither open nor closed, but ends in 
a consonant to which is attached a vowel that belongs neither to the preceding 
nor to the succeeding syllable, but remains unpleasantly suspended between them. 
It seems decidedly simpler to treat the consonant with i§ e wa as a simple syllable. 
Whether this is so will best be tested by applying the theory to the explanation 
of the facts. 

The primary physiological division of syllables is into open and closed, under 
each of which heads we have the secondary, in Hebrew partly artificial, division 
into toned and untoned. 


A. OPEST SYLMBEES. 

In general, it may be said that open syllables prefer the heavier or more easily 
extensible vowels, for an obvious physiological reason. But heavy and light, 
closed and open, are only relative terms as applied to vowels, and the difference in 
ease of pronunciation is not so great but that it may be made subordinate to other 
considerations. We may examine the various sorts of open syllable separately. 

1. With the tone . 

The general rule here needs no illustrations. The favorite vowels are a, e, i, 
o, u. The toned open syllable is perhaps oftenest final, but is found abundantly 
in penult in suffixes to nouns and verbs, in verb-forms, and in pause. 

Other vowels, however, especially e and a, occur in these syllables. Thus, in 
the demonstratives ze “this,” elie “these,” out of za, and ell a, or zaya and 
el lay a; in ge “valley” (also written ge); in nouns of the form gole, from 
verbs third radical Yod or Waw. These last come from i-forms, as goli, out of 
g o liy a, and the presence of the e is to be referred to a feeling of euphony in the 
language. The construct shows the fuller vowel, as gole. 

Further, in the a-class of Segolates, as m6-lek, out of the monosyllabic 
m al k, where the old accentuation of the word was retained when the a became e. 
It was only in the special stress of pause that it was felt to be necessary to 
strengthen the a into a. If the second radical is a guttural, the first vowel is a. 

So in the feminine with segolate or toneless et ending, as kot^le t, out of 
hotel et for kotelat. The Hebrew impatience of the ending at in the abso- 
lute form of the noun has led to two modes of treating the participle : the a t has 
gone into toned a, before which the e of the stem has sunk into & e wa, k o t. e l a ; or 
the tone has receded from at, which then becomes et, and the toned’ e has been 
assimilated to the following e. The large number of Segolate forms shows a 
fondness for e in a toned open syllable. 

A stem-e is retained before the atonic petrified Accus. termination a, as 
karmAla, where the e is felt to be an essential part of the stem. So in the 
pause-form of the noun with suffix k a, as d * b a r 4 . k a, the retraction of the tone 
to the penult necessitates a full vowel, and the old case-ending a is retained in 
the form of e. The e in su.se.ka, su.se. ha, the plural noun with suffixes k a 
and ha, probably represents the old diphthong ei, out of ai = ay, from the full 
plural susay, out of susaya. 

An example of toned a in an open syllable is found in the 3 sing. masc. Perf. 
with 1 pers. sing, suffix, as k e tala.nl : in obedience to a law of euphony the tone 
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is retracted, and tlie primitive third vowel of the verb-stem is retained, but, per- 
haps by reason of the phonetic weight of the ending ni, is not advanced to a. 

Also, in the plural noun with 2 sing. fern, suffix, as s u s a . y i k, which seems 
to be a phonetic degradation of original s u s a.y a.k, susa being the accus. stem, 
y a the plural sign and k the pronoun ; the tone is drawn back, in accordance with 
a general euphonic principle in Hebrew. The same explanation would apply to 
the dual ending 4yim: k e nafayim is for kanafa.ya.m, where m is the 
mimation. 

2. In pretone. 

The two considerations, besides the preference for a-sounds, that determine 
the pretonic vowel, are the syntactical position of the word as not needing or 
needing definition (absolute and construct) ; and the phonetic weight given to a 
final added syllable. In a word regarded as needing definition by a succeeding 
word or suffix the tendency is to depress the pretonic to its slightest form— in the 
contrary case it will retain its vowel. If the final added syllable be heavy, so as to 
take the tone, the pretone will be light, otherwise not. The pretonic vowel is 
always either very heavy, a, e, i, o, u, or the lightest, § e wa, never a, e, o, u. 

In the following cases, then, a full vowel is found : 

In the absolute noun, as dabar, zaken, katol; 

The Kal Perf. 3 sing, masc., Nifal Impf. 8 sing, masc., and certain HifU 
forms ; 

A sing, noun whose final syllable has a, or e with mutable pretone, when it 
takes a suffix which forms one syllable with the old third vowel of the noun-stem, 
or which is not heavy enough to attract the tone to itself, that is, any suffix except 
ka, kem, ken, as d e barl for d e baraya, z e keno for z e kena.hu, d e barenu; 

Kal Perf. 3 sing, masc, with any suffix except k a, kem, ken, as k e talani, 
k e tal am ; 

Kal Perf. 3 sing. fern, with any suffix except kem, ken, as: k e talatnu, 
k e talat e ka. In the last example the ordinary rule, that the tone cannot go 
farther back than the penult, is abandoned, for the sake of maintaining the very 
slight vowel-sound before the ka. The importance of the fem. ending at here 
prevents the tone from going over to the ultima, and preserves a trace of the old 
Semitic antepenultimate tone; 

An inseparable preposition, as ba.hein, la. hen, la.mayim, out of ba 
and 1 a, whence come b e and 1 e . 

On the other hand, the result of rapid pronunciation is to put S a wa in pretone 
in the following cases, in all of which the S*wa represents an original full vowel 
which it is desired to preserve : 

The construct sing, and plur. of Nouns, including the abstract noun of action 
(Infin.) and the noun of command (Imperative), as d e bar, di.b e .re, k e tol; 

The sing, noun with the suffixes ka, kem, ken, the Inf. with ail suffixes, 
the Imperat. with all endings and suffixes, as d e .bar e .ka, for dabara.ka; 
kot ti lx, ki.tMu. The Inf. shows recollection of its ancient form kutul, 
which likewise belonged to the Imperative, these both being merely rapidly pro- 
nounced nouns. The suffix k a carries so great weight that it retains before it the 
old accus. ending, only degraded to S e wa ; 

The Perf. 3 sing. masc. with the suffixes ka, kem, ken, as k e tal e ka, 
kit. te.l e . kem, k e ta.l e .kem, precisely as the noun ; 
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The Perf . 3 sing, fem., with suffixes k e m, k e n, as k e t a . 1 a . t e , k e m. The 
identity of action of noun and verb in this case is noteworthy— the form d e b a r e k a 
might be either of the two. The reason is that the suffix ka, attracting the tone, 
produces the same changes in the primitive noun- verb stem dabara; 

Verb-forms, except Hifil, whose final syllable contains any vowel but a, when 
suffixes are added at the epd, as yik.tMa.nl; 

Verbs Pe guttural with open-syllable preformative, as ye.he.zak; 

All verb-forms, except Hifil, in which the afformative consists of a vowel, as 
ka.tMa, nik.tMu, tVkut.tUl. The verb here differs from the noun; the 
former is d a . b e . r a, the latter d e . b a . r i. But the verb-form with accus. suffixes 
agrees with that of the noun ; both are, for example, d c . b a . r o. The real differ- 
ence, therefore, is between the verb with subject-suffix and the verb with object- 
suffix ; the former degrades its pretonic syllable, the latter maintains it. The 
explanation of this fact is connected, perhaps, with the more complete sense- 
transformation that the original noun- verb stem underwent with the assumption 
of subject-suffixes, a construction that was probably later than the form with 
object-suffixes. But this belongs to general Semitic grammar. 

3. In antepretone , or farther hack. 

Wherever the pretone has a full vowel, the antepretonic vowel, if mutable, 
becomes & e wa, as d e barim ; the cases are so numerous, and the reason so obvi- 
ous, that no further remark is necessary. 

When the pretone has § e wa, there are two classes of cases, in the first of 
which a light vowel, and in the second a heavy vowel, is found in antepretone. 

First, a light vowel in antepretone. 

a. From additions at the beginning of the word. 

Monosyllabic words with slender vowels are often prefixed to words having 
§ € wa in pretone. If, now, this § e wa is held to be essential to the word, it must be 
retained, and the light vowel will then stand in the antepretonic syllable. For 
example, an inseparable preposition with a construct form, as hi, out of ba 
(before a syllable with full vowel, b e ), with d e bar or k e tol, makes bi . d e bar 
or bi.k e tol; wa with y e hl, the usual dagesh forte being omitted, makes 
wa.y e hL Here bik e is not a half-open syllable, but is composed of two syl- 
lables, the second of which is very light; or, if one prefers to consider k e toil as 
a single syllable, it must be defined as compound, consisting of a full syllable pre- 
ceded by a consonant with a slight vowel-accompaniment. The case is different 
with li (out of la) and the const. Inf. : the fusion of the two words, so far as the 
sense is concerned, is so complete (as in the similar English form “ to kill ”) that 
the Infin. gives up its first syllable, and the combination is pronounced 1 ik . tol. 

b. From additions at the end of the word. 

When inflectional endings or suffixes are attached to the Inf. Const, and 
Imperative Kal, as kot e li, kit e lu, kib e dl; kot e li is out of original kutul.T or 
kotol.I, kib e dl from kabadi, and kit e lu foliows the analogy of kib e du. The 
original second vowel maintains itself in the form of S e wa, and the first vowel 
keeps its original form. The peculiarity here is the retention of the second vowel, 
a contrivance of the language, apparently, to difference the abstract noun of 
action from the ordinary concrete noun. In one case, beg&d, which makes 
bi,g e di, the same procedure has been adopted in a concrete noun; and this last 
example may lead us to suspect that this pronunciation was more frequent in 
early times than appears in the Massoretic pointing. 
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When the suffix kem is added to nouns, as d e .ba.r e .kem, di.b e . re.k era, 
where the antepretonic ba and the preantepretonic di have slender vowels. Before 
kem the primitive sing, dabara becomes d e bar% just as before ka ; but while, in 
the latter case, the comparative lightness of the final syllable leads to the light- 
ening of a into a, d e . b a. r e . k a, here the greater weight of k em retains the a, so as 
to avoid the accumulation of heavy syllables. The earlier plu. constnict d ab ar e, 
out of dabara. y a, sinks its ba, which becomes antepretonic on the addition of 
the toned kem, into b e , and must then retain a full vowel in the preceding syllable, 
only diminishing the da to di. 

This procedure of the noun with kem is in striking contrast with that of the 
verb in the addition of tern : the verb drops the third vowel of the old stem, and 
then dabar.tem becomes d e bar.tem. Why the noun keeps the third vowel, 
and the verb drops it, is not clear. 

In the const, plu. of nouns also the light antepretonic vowel is found, as 
di. b e .re, ma.Kke. The sense of the second vowel in the primitive dabara is 
so strong, as to cause its retention in the diminished form of S e wa, and the ante- 
pretone then naturally has its own full vowel, which is sometimes a, sometimes i, 
sometimes o, as in the segolate forms mal e ke, sif*re, kod e §e; the full plural 
form m a 1 a k l m (ordinarily now existing in the form m e l a k i m) becomes m a 1 a k e, 
and then maPke. 

With this we may connect the pronunciation of certain feminines in ut, as 
maPkut, yaPdut. The explanation of these forms may be the same as that of 
big e di, above mentioned; we may have here another survival of an ancient pro- 
nunciation, which retained the second vowel in the sing. stem. Or, with Bickell 
(Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, Eng. translation by S. 1. Curtiss, p. 61), we may 
suppose that the ground-form of such feminines is the plu. malaku, to which t 
is added, and the pretonic vowel diminished. But not all feminines in u t retain 
the second vowel; we find, for example, mar.dut and 'a§.tut. It may, there- 
fore, be better to refer the cases in question to the more general fact above stated. 

Finally, we have to mention the case of a heavy vowel in open antepretone. 
This occurs in both noun and verb : in the former, when suffix k a is added to a 
sing., not segolate, having an a-vowel in the last syllable, or an e-vowel preceded 
by a mutable, as d e b ar e k a, z e k e n e k a ; in the latter, in those Kal Perfect forms in 
which the subject-suffix consists of, or is preceded by, a vowei, as kat e la, kat e lu, 
kat e lun. The noun-form has already been referred to; the third vowel* being 
retained before ka, in the shape of § e wa, the second vowel remains full, and, 
because of the lightness of the two following syllables with § fl wa and a, its vowel 
is increased to a. The verb acts in the same way; out of dabarat, dabaru 
come dab e ra, dab e ru, in contrast with the noun-form d e baro. 

B. CLOSED SYLLABLES. 

1. In tone . 

The absolute noun, with one or two exceptions, takes a heavy vowel in a 
toned closed syllable, as dabar, miSpat, zaken, niktal, moktal, m e kattel. 
This full pronunciation is, perhaps, due to the sense of completeness in the 
meaning of the noun. The exceptions are : a few monosyllabic words, like bat 
and 'am, contracted from fuller forms; and particles, such as 'al, 'ad, Pbad, 
similarly contracted. 

In 1 am. m a the heavy a is retained, in spite of the euphonic doubling of the m. 
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The noun in construct state lightens an a- vowel, if possible, as d e bar, mis- 
pat, z l kan, yam — a consequence of the rapid pronunciation resulting from the 
dependence of such a noun on a following word. In this category we may prob- 
ably include the relative pronoun a§er, as the construct form of a noun asar, 
“place.” Perhaps, also, the prepositions come under the same head of construct 
nouns. 

The verb also frequently shows a in closed syllables with the tone, as in Perf. 
of Kal, Nifal, Pual, Hofal, Hithpaal, and Imperf. of Pual, Ilofal and Hithpaah 
Whether this is due to a feeling that the verb stands in a sort of construct relation 
with the following w T ord, I shall not undertake to decide. In Piel and Hifil, on 
the other hand, the heavier vowels are found, though even here the a is retained 
in Perf. before a subject-ending beginning with a consonant, and in several Piel 
Perfects, 3 sing. mas. The Piel form with e, as dibber, instead of dibber, is 
found in several verbs, and shows that e was not far from a or e. 

Purther, e is found in the pronouns ’at. tern, kem,ken, hem, hen, having 
come from original u ; and in such forms as ’e. n 6 n. n i, “ I am not,” where ’enen 
is for ’e n a n , accusative with added demonstrative n, for primitive n a. 

It is to the dependent sense of the preposition and conjunction that we owe 
the i of the almost proclitic min and dm. 

2. Without the tone. 

The vowel here is, without exception, light. The plural of b ay it, “ house,” 
is to be pointed either bottim or b a. t i m, better the latter, = b e y a. 1 1 m. 

This is what has seemed to me the best statement of the Hebrew vowel-system. 
The general method and results remain the same, if we prefer to treat the £ e wa as 
not forming an independent syllable ; and any one who takes this view may make 
for himself the necessary changes in the wording. 

[The writer’s own method of transliteration has, for obvious reasons, been employed in this 
article.— E d.] 
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[Translated from Dissertation in the Baer and Delitzseh edition of Proverbs, by Rev. 0. O 

Fletcher, Ottawa, 111.] 

Respecting the pronunciation of the JlfiD "*1JD the earlier grammarians 
submit this rule : P’dsd fa *13 ,*£n V'n 7 7001 jtssuq ^3 
p^mO ♦ntO p*m;» that is > if an Y one of the fl£D "ID letters immediately 
follows a word which ends in one of the quiescents V'pp? it is to be pronounced 
without aspiration (raphe) ; but it is not so pronounced : 

1. If the letter y'fft with which the preceding word terminates is not quies- 
cent, but retains its consonantal sound (p*£)Q); 

2. If the two words under consideration are not closely joined but are, on 
the contrary, separated (p> DfiO); 

3. If the first word is a Milra' and the second a Mil'el or, so to speak, two 
ictus or apasLQ come in contact (p*fT"l); 

4. If the first word, to be pronounced with the accent on the penultima, 
joins to itself, as if 11 e longinquo ” [from afar] (pTDD TiN)> the second word, 
and the latter is either a monosyllable or a MiTel. 

Of these four exceptions, the first two are made sufficiently clear in the gram- 
mars ; 3 but whatever is there found concerning the last two, p*fT7 &&& ’ilK 
p*ma # deals with these only partially and with insufficient accuracy, and hence 
is not without an admixture of errors. Wherefore it will not be superfluous to set 
forth in one conspectus the laws, newly examined and more accurately stated, by 
which the dagessation of the initial letters of words is regulated, especially since, 
in assigning the reasons for the accepted methods of writing in this edition of 
Proverbs, we will here and there appeal to these same laws by a mere token. 

i 1. 

Whenever those two words, of which the latter begins with one of the mutes, 
that is, with one of the JTfJS'TD which are pronounced either hard [unaspirated] 
or soft [aspirated], 4 are interpunctuated with a distinctive accent, the ""ID 

[ 1 1 have taken the liberty of correcting: errors in biblical references to be found in the orig- 
inal, without making special note where I have so done. Of these there were about thirty. It is, 
of course, known that the references here given are to tne oest Massoretic text, which will be 
found to be, in not a few instances, quite different from that contained in the commoner edi- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible. Just here, it may be well to call the attention of readers who have 
the Baer-Delitzsch text of Isaiah, to two needed corrections in that most carefully edited work. 

xli., 18, for 131D write 7|7D liv., 17, for write p'U?7-*731] 

2 So Moses Kimchi in^bnD chap. 3, and David Kimchi in Michlol , 89. Solomon Hanau,in 
mnn 7ri¥ 25, and others adduce this rule as by the authority of the Massora; and this is in a 
measure correct, since Ben-Asher already makes mention of it in D'DJ?£3n ’pnpT § 29. Butin 
the Massora which we are accustomed to call by this name (i. e. the printed), the rule does not 
appear reduced to this form. The same is true with respect to the related rule : p'QDl TJH 73 
'K "K fK JD 73 BUT 

a Delitzseh has discussed the second quite, fully in a dissertation in the Lutherische Zeitschrift, 
1878, pp. 585—590, under the title Die Dagessirung der Tenues. 

4 Because of this peculiarity, the book Jczira calls these six letters, to which it adds 7 
(D73 "3713), D ,{ ?133- See Delitzsch’s Physiologie und Mustk, in Hirer Bedeutung fuer die Oram- 
matik, besonders die hebraeisciie (1808), p. 11 ss. 
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always, without a single exception, receives the Daghesh, i. e., loses the aspiration, 
as UTOO“0 up'wa (Gen. i., 26 ); rUl3 HTl (i., 28); pn»J »Jtrrr (n., 18); 
uaupn rrriioW, w); yjs fran (nr., 6). 

5 v- TV 

2 2. 

But when a word beginning with one of the flSD "-"jjQ, coheres more closely 
with the preceding word and is annexed to it, either by M&qqeph or by a con- 
junctive accent, the mute does not receive' Daghesh, unless the word preceding 
terminates in a consonant and thus in a closed syllable ; e. g., HS ^ (Gen. i., 11); 

V3K3 nan <n., 7 )■ ^ pN (n., 13 ); aa fpro (m., 6); nn cjpin (w., 12 ); 

“i3i (xn., 4 ); ♦maanw (xvi., sy* two’Vpp (i-ev/n., u); n* 
ruwab (vxx., so); -i*h ik/yio Chron. xi., 17). 1 

: T J~ 

On the contrary, when the word preceding ends in one of the quieseents and 
this letter quiesces, that is, when it ends in an open syllable, the mute which fol- 
lows is aspirated and does not have Daghesh: e. g., hiil fi/Til (Gen. 1 ., 2); 

- Q 

An? rnn (*., 26); na in (1., 29); dj tfan (*v., 22); *m («., 20); 
An rrn (w, i).» 

: <r 

If these two words under consideration are logically united by an accent, but 
it is indicated by the interjected line P e siq that, in the reading they are to be 
somewhat disjoined, this little separation also causes the mute with which 
the second word begins to have Daghesh (§ 1). The following are examples: 
np 1 )tyy (Gen. XVIII., 21); I IflK (Deut. ix., 21); U? | NiStf (Prov. 

Vi,, 2). Qj"73 I 10^/ (1 Chron. xxi., 3 t ); obAn i rnirr? (Neh. XIII., 15). 

2 3. 

There are, however, other conditions which may abrogate this general law, 
that is, by which it is effected that, even after an open syllable, a mute is not as- 
pirated hut is hardened by Daghesh. The first of these conditions is the concur- 
rence of similar letters (fllOn fiVDlK)* the second, the concussion of tones 
<p>m); the third, the attraction of a following word by a preceding, the latter 
having a remote tone (p*rHQ VTN)- Under the second and third of these con- 
ditions, not only the flSD "*tQ hut all letters, yni "HN excepted, receive 
Daghesh. 

2 4. 

If a word begins with two y& or with two ys, or even with % and ^ or ^ 
and y [or and £ 3], 4 and the first of these letters has § e wa, the letter which 

1 The Massorites called such a termination p^BD, that is, having the force of a consonant. 

By the very name of He Mappiq, we can see that it belongs here; hence, (Gen. vi., 

10); DPI3 FfJ (Ezek. vii., 11); p£H H*?! (Han. vii., 6). Only three times does it occur^th at, though 
the first word ends in a consonant, the mute following retains the aspiration: irffplp (Is. xxxiv., 
ID; ni lSisr (Ezek. xxiii., 42); D2 OIK (Ps.lxviii., 18). See Massora to Ps. lxv iii.,18, Diqduqe 
Hateamim 8 29. 

2 By reason of this, either '3 K 1 ? (1 Kgs. ill., 22, 28; 2 Kgs. xx., 10) or '3 K 1 ? (Gen. xviii., 15; 
xix., 2 and often) is written, according as K 1 ? has a conjunctive or disjunctive accent. See De- 
litzsch in Lxith. ZeiUchr ., 1878, pp. 589 sq. 

3 Ben-Naphtali adds 3 and J 03), Ben-Asher on the contrary opposing; the textus receptus 
follows the latter. See argument on Ps. xxiii., 8. Diqduqe Hateamim , p. 30. 

4 [The author has omitted the combination 3 and 3 ; probably through oversight, since he 
gives examples of it. See references to Lev. xxv., 53; 2 Sam. xviii,, 25; Isa. lix., 21; Zeph. iii,, 13; 
Ps. xxxiv., 2; Job xxiv„ 5: 2 Chr. xxix., 36.] 
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has S e wa takes Daghesh, in order that the pronunciation may not be too much 
suppressed by the concurrence of two aspirates. This pointing obtains even 
though the first word has a conjunctive accent and terminates in an open syllable. 
Examples: HJ03 (Gen. xxxix., 12); ^02^0^2 (Deut. vi., 7); 

(Josh. VIII., 24); (7K133 VT1 (Judg. i., 14)[ QN133 VT1 (1 Sam. 
xvi., 6); Cp 3 rtJtOp (1 Kgs. xviii.,' 44 ); £J”D3“)33 KpH (Is. x., 9); 

UnB03 (Jer. m., 25); IJl'^ HfVn (I Chron. vii.,' 23); ^(Gen. 

xxxii., il);i “1X3^03 1J1K (XL., 7); DH¥D3 p (xlvi., 27); “p£)3 WJV 
(Lev. xxv., 53); ( Num - xn -. 8); '“|3lQ3 UfTl (xxxm., 36); 

Vflp fnSJO (2 Sam. xviii., 25); -p£)3 (Is. lix.', 21); DH’fi? NVD* 

(Zeph. hi., 13); 1710,1? ( Ps - xxvi., 12); >£)3 Ul^m (xxxiv., 2); 

03^03 (cxlix., 2); l 7in03 iO^ (CXLIX., 3) WV* (job xxrv.,5); 

DKD33 ’3 (2 Chron. xxix., 36). 

But if the first of these two letters beginning the [second] word has a full vowel, 
Daghesh is withheld: e. g., JT^rOil HW (Lev. xxi., 13); *J33 tfVIl^l 

(Judg. XX., 25); niD3 013 (I Kgs. xm, 33); p33 flJlM (Is. xm., 19); JO> 

% r r <t '.V 

(Job xx., 17): K7>33 131K (Ezra iv., 9); lP’H33 ftfN (IV., 23). 

i 5. 

The rule p*f"n 2 pertains to words taken two at a time whose accents meet, 
in consequence of which they are joined by Maqqeph ; in particular as follows : 

a) If the first of two cohering words ends in ft and the second is either a 

monosyllable or has the accent on the first syllable, the mute with which the sec- 
ond begins has Daghesh. Examples: f ]p3"n^Dl (Gen. xliii., 15); 

’12 (Exod. iv., 17); (Num. xxii., 6); (Deut. xxn.; 12); 

D3 - np3K (XXXII., 24); n’3-n.J3» (2 Sam. to, 13); lJ3“np3’ (Ezek. xviii., 
17); AlHVTlirr (Ps-xix.,3); r^3-nD30 (Prov. XVII.,9); (Job. 

VIII., 11); (XXXV., 16)'; *|^-rU33 (Gen. xi., 4); (»•)? 

frrrjfv (xxii., s);' Dtf-npTto (xxxv., 3); orp-rrrrtxLvm., 19 ); Vrrrn> 

(Exod! xxviii., 32); D^-ilJlO'Jl (Deut. xi., 11); (Jer. xxxv.,' 6); 

Yrrw ( Hos - x -> J); pV-nw’ ( p s. xci., n); lyj-nlr (cxix., 9) ; -npin 
113?' (Prov. VI., 35); ifoifpJD (xi., 13); (xv., 1); rfjrn^J/n 

xxiv., 6); fr-n^n (xxvi., 4).s 

1 According to the opinion of some punctuators 3 in nf^DIl (Exod. xx M 26) is not to have 
Daghesh, since Ga'ya [Methegh] gives it sufficient weight. 

2 [For the letters affected by this rule, see § 3, last sentence.] 

» In [some] grammars the vowel Pattah is brought under this rule, n : T“np, JW~HPt 
^3-np, 'Hl'TID being adduced as examples, but without cause; for after “HD, Just as after 
~nT with Maqqeph, Daghesh always follows, even if tpe subsequent word is not ac- 
cented on the first syllable; e. g. KM-THD (Gen. xxviii., 17); (xxxi., 36); 

(xxxviii.,29); pJ T BV3~np3 *l3l|~np, ^DKil-np, (xliv.,16); ^WITynp (Num. xxiii,, 3); nDKFrnp 
(1 Sam. xx,, 4); IplVnp (Cant, v., 9); pin«J-nn (Num. xiii", 27); ’n3Tp~n?. (1 Chron/xxii., 1). 
Hence Hp and Hf. are somewhat peculiar. And aside from HD there is no word which, when 
followed by Maqqeph ends in n_. 
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b) Moreover if the first of two words closely attached ends in ff an< ^ the 

second is either a monosyllable or a Mihel, the first letter of the latter receives 
Daghesh, hut only under this condition, that the final syllable of the former be- 
gins witli S'wa mobile. Examples : Jlfctf-nilp’? (Gen. n., 23); "Hpl 

(xxvii., 26); W?]*? (Num. xxiii., 13); T (xxvii., 4); 

(1 Sam. xxvili., 7); pD'iIND (2 Kgs. vii., lfc'VnJflJ (xxv., 30); OphlpJ'l 
(Jer. vra., 14); iVfftpJJW (xxxii., 9); p-nipb (Ezek. xx viii., T 17); 
'iV-itICprB' (Cant, im, 11); (Ruth Ii7, 7); fifnrDtJ' (iv., 1); 

isrrrrribtjo (Ps. lxvi., 6); ^p-rnarK (lxxi., 230 np-n^DQ (ProV xm, 12); 
Dt^-nanxi (xv.,170 jn-nfoeit (xx.,22); u^rnrrij (Job xxxiv., 4). 

But if the final syllable of the first word does not begin with S c wa mobile , 
the rule p*JTl is not applied, hence a mute at the beginning of the second word 
is aspirated, [and a letter other than mute is written without Dagliesh]: e. g. 
phlKOtOp (Lev. xviii., 23); 13-np3"!pl (Deut. xi., 22); Up-HIV (xxxm., 
4); T p ! 7 I rrpT (2 Sam. xxi., 5); ID'f’hP.JJ (Isa. xxiii., 1); Ip-fin 1 ?^ (Ezek. 
XVII., T 7); -IjQ-npD (XVIII., 16); “pnPjl (xxii., 10); ntJO'ipy (Mic. I., 11); 

p-Tpnnyi T (Ps. xlv., 5); n^-nsh (^xvm., 20); ♦p-rr.jw (Job xxxn.,_io) ; 

ip-nNJtS'l (Rrov. XV., 17); p|3-?TlP&n (xvn., 1); N'CH'HNUI (xxvn, 25). 

T T T V T 

§6. 

If the first of two words closely attached is Mil'el and has an open final syllable 
ending in Qame^ or Seghol, and the second word is accented on the first syllable, 
the mute 1 with which the latter commences has Daghesh. This rule is called 
p*mo that is “ veniens e longinquo ” [coming from afar], because the accent 
of the first word is remote from that of the second and attracts it powerfully from 
a distance. Dagessation on account of p’fnD TlX fakes place under these 
conditions: * 

a) If the accented syllable of the first word is the one on which, according to 
the law of its formation, the tone would fall: e. g., mr nvy (Gen. hi., 14); 

♦p ppjTf ( xn -> 18 >; ipi rnn (xxv., io) ; & ron (xxxvm., ie) ; ps ppy 

(XXXVIII., 29); 1K3 ^prf'XLII., 10); yyy rnK2 (XLVI., 1); py'nwjn 
(Exod. xxviii., 36); p (xxxn., 10); fTDB (Deut. xvi. 1); 

r»D3 nron (xvi., 2); rw mm (xxm., 13); nil mart (*«., uy, 

•r: t : _i- vt t )x t t : j- 

□a rrwi (xxxi., 28); 13 num (Jos. i., 8) ; >3 npnn (Judg. XVI., 10); 

T T VJ‘ <’ • T I J- 

’P (1 Sam. xxi., 10); ’DK3 TOP (2 Sam. xiv., 32); "UT rtiJTlfK (Is- 

* rr: : t t<t |t t a* 

XXVII., 4); m nrNIO (Mic. vii., 10); H33 JI’Ol (Ezek. XXXI., 18); fnpf) 

t t r: yx x r t :J“ 

n’?’ 1 ? (Ps. xvii., 3); r?npir ( xcii -> 16 >; trsV p’rrnr < cxix -> 14); 

i3 npnnm (Prov. m, IS); l| mpr ( Job xxxvm., 5); Jl33jy nJ3p (Ruth 
I-.8); p fiDIND (Jer. xxxix., 12); pIpQ (Hah. in., 13); 

(Ezra 1x7 6)^ “jp HpN (Gen. xxxiii., 5); fiS HpN (Deut. v., 3). 

1 [See § 3 last sentence, for the letters affected by this rule.] 
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b) If the tone of the first word recedes to the penultima nini$ an{ * 
this syllable is lengthened and its accent takes the place of the firm Methegh, 1 
then a mute commencing the second word receives Daghesh. Examples : iTT*?* 

(Gen. xix., 38, whereas without the recession of the tone, mV); »b rryntm 
(XXI., 23); 13 nvm) (Deut. xxix., 19) ; Q1 < Isa - xxxivl, 6); 13 fihVi 

(xl., 7) ; iv nbVS' ( XL -> 10 ) ; is riDDj Axl, i9[ ; i^ nn\i (-Ezek. xxxvl* 

s) ; ru nxbo (Joei iv., is); ns npm (Butt i., 14 ) ; o?a rifi; (Lam. 1 ., iej ; 

V nip# (Ecci. 11., s) ; ub n&yi |ps. lxxxhi., 13) ; j-yp (lxxxiv., 

4) ; KnT nn’H (cxvra., 23) T ; V nil^ (Jer. XXXI., 26) ; lb np^ffProv. vii., 

13) ; D'S ( xxx -i 18 ) ; Dip Wjftpj (XXXI., 16). 

If, on the contrary, the receding accent occupies a syllable which is incapable 
of receiving Methegh, the dagessation of the mute is not admitted : e. g. n'lH 

ib~ (Gen. iv., 6) ; ntyy (xiii., 4) ; nD5 rtitry) (Bum. ix., io) ; 13 jom 

| t t 7t vv t ^jt: t|jt: 

{Deut. XVII., 19) ; np S)£D (XXIV., 1); f|Dp fTKQ (XXII., 19); 31D mg' (Ezek. 
XVII., 8); 31 ID nm T (xxii r v., 14); >b HIVO (Jonah II., 3); >3 HJj; (Ruth I., 21); 
Ip HDJ (Lam. iC : 8); }*b£) HlP# ( Ps - lxxviii., 12); fib HIDJl (Dan. ii., 46); 

I r r Jr v t vr t it 

if? ngiD (Ruth iv., i5) ; 'i^ napipno (J° b xx -> 27 )- 

Imperfects and participles of n"b verbs are, however, excepted ; after these 
the mute of the subsequent word has Daghesh, even though the receding accent 
may occupy a syllable in which Methegh does not belong : as Tj 1 ? ffjjjf j/ (Gen. 

XXXI., 12); I 1 ? (Exod. XXI., 31); nb mjlN (Num. XXIII., IS); p3 n&y 

(Isa. xliv ., 24); hf njp;. (Zech. i., 16); “|pg‘ illiDT) (Hab. ir, 18); jn npjt 
(Prov. XI., 21); 3b nijl (XIX., 8); 31D nbj (XX., 19); nig’' rrjp (xxvi., 27); 
D’l PDK’n (Job xxxix., 9). 

c) Likewise , if Methegh occupies the place of the accent in the first word, 

the mute at the beginning of the second word has Daghesh, according to the rule 
lire* jdo; e.g.ib-mV (Gen. xxi., 3, where Methegh fills the place of the ac- 
cent; cf. J3 PlV xix., IS); ’bVOriJ (m., 12); Njrmi}* (xvm., 21); V'iIDiI 
(xxx., 1); »3-/iriJ^l (xxx., J 33); T ji{3-m T ^n (xxxvil, 16); (E v od- 

iv., 18); Vm^ (Nam. xxii., 6); >b-?t3j? T I™, 11); (Jer. iv., 19); 

n’3 PJ13 (2 Chr. II., 3); nbTfJD^' (Ps. cxx., 6); H VililV^ ( Prov ' xxxr., 22). 

d) Also, if the first syllable of the second word does not have the primary 
tone, but only Methegh indicating the secondary tone, nevertheless the letter by 
which it begins has Daghesh from the analogy of the law TinK JlDJi the "-m 
n£)D being, however, excepted, since they reject this looser condition of dagessa- 
tion. Examples : f)3p /ISIS' (Den. xlix., 31); iYWK (Exod. xv. 1); 
Vni'D n'JJ'il (XXVII., 3); nbVs ifll'i* (Lev. xi., 26); rf\1bN‘Q DK11 (xix. 

T I' T <• * T^r TJV ) VV r T 1” 

14) ; nb'j;;' ft33 (Num. xv.,11); IX ( XXXI -> 49 ); UjllpJ PiO (xxxii., 

1 Concerning- the firm and indispensable Methegh (]lon JPD), see Metheg-Setzung § 10 (Men c, 
jLrchiv 1. 1869) [and Kautzsch’s Gesenius Heb. Gram. § 16, 2. b)]. 
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18); (XXXII., 25); !H3^.?]H^(xxxii., 27); (Deut. 

xv., uj; n^o n^jn (mi., 8); rrjya&'N (xxx *Lm)\ rrnp^i 

finny a sam.' i., 6)-/ nd?\ (xV., ily' apj£ n^t (Is. XLrv., 21); 

n\2_np ITjpjJ (Ezek. IV., 2); nSp (rv., 13); ^’nV? pJfilf (Ps* xxxi., 

20 ); ^*y» nan (xxxvn., 9); nnnj (lx., c); rrpjfiD (lxvi., 

ii); ontrVnjjD («n., 4);' o^n'D^ nim (^. «Js8) ; nnrn 

wra^iix., 36). 

That dagessation does not take place in those cases in which the letter having 
Methegh is ohe of the six mutes, is readily discerned from the following examples : 

rVrfriri n 1 ?# (Gen. n.,4) ; iopn nab (xxiv.,3i);-tarn rvnrjn (Lev.xm., 
28); mrr ( ps - ix -, n); on’ap tfajp (xuv., 2); o^ara ninin 

(lxxyii., 15); ^n5 J1N3T (lxxxix., 11). The cause is easy to perceive. 
Daghesh in these six letters not only sharpens, hut changes, the pronunciation ; 
but where the tone of the first syllable of the second is only secondary, which 
Methegh indicates, the dagessation does not have sufficient force to harden an 
aspirate. There are, however, two places where, nevertheless, a mute assumes 

Daghesh: QpKp HpbD (Exod. xv., 11) and D t ?W~‘?p fiP^I (Jos. vni., 28). 

e) If the second word, either a monosyllable or Mil'el, begins with a letter 
having S‘wa, this letter itself receives Daghesh, the four serviles being 

excepted: e. g. h$ np npif(Gen. x., 11,12); fyjp nr>£ (m, 5); ,^n*n 
(Isa. V.,' 145; (Ps. CXXXIX.,'8); T l'}<a JpplJ) (CIV., 1); 

fiDtP (Dan. in., 10); Kpp jfe (rv., 25); (Neh/ix., 7); and 

even Vn'T^p jV^l (Ex°d. xxv.,29).i That the letters bO"'D do not take 
Daghesh [under these conditions], will appear from these examples : 

DBO (Exod. XXXIII., 12); ip’n 1 ? ptnn (Deut. xxi., is); D^'n^nj (xxvii., 

0); pm} sppmp (isa. xlii, 6); T jrininp ropan (Zech. T xiv5, i») ; nn^ 

B'th 1 * ? (Lam. i., 5). The particle Tjp which constantly receives Daghesh is except- 
ed: nb’Sn (Gen. xvni., 25); ^ n*80/l (Dent, x., 1); rf? (xxm., 

0); ^f rrfibxi (2 Sam. xii., 8); (XII., 9); ip Kgs.m.,11); 

Vp fi’fifin (XI., 35). — n t ? , b ,t > 5 np’pl (Ps. xix., 3) follows this analogy. 

T "’ 2 7. 

From this mere statement of the rules, we gather that the second of two 
words taken together does not receive Daghesh by reason of p»fn ox p*mD> 
unless 1 ' 

1 So in the Spanish codices, says Hayyug, according to JequBhiel the punctator, whose crit- 

ical commentary Heidenheim has added to his edition of the Pentateuch entitled D*T,P *niKD. 

Delitzsch says this is the Daghesh orthophonic, inasmuch as it preserves the distinct pronuncia- 

tion of the initial letter. Some codices as Erfurt. 3 (see Delitzsch’s Oomplutemische Varianten , 

1878 p. 12) use this Daghesh orthophonic too much. But really the Daghesh orthophonic is more 
extended in its use than has been hitherto acknowledged. Indeed it is doubtful whether the 
Daghesh pTH and especially the Daghesh iTIYID 'm is rightly classified by the grammarians 
under the species Daghesh forte conjunctive. 
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1. This word has the primary tone, or at least the secondary tone, on the 
first syllable ; and 

2. The first word which joins the second to itself by Daghesh, ends either in 
Qame§ or Seghol. Hence the following remain raph4: Tp5 (Num. xxiii., 11); 

rpii ^rrQQ (xxiv., 9) ; vn? jtjpn peut. m, 9) : nnp5 jwy ( 2 Sam - 
XII., 12); (Gen. XIV., 10); x'yjj n&JS (Exod. xv., 11); vfj 

(xv., 21 ); -vo n.iv (Ezek. xxxi., i4); a’j-nijy (Prov. xil., 8); p Wwy 

(Heh. v., 15); and of this sort elsewhere. It has, however, come to be usage that, 
if any Mil'el ends in the vowel u, a sibilant or liquid beginning the following 
word may have Daghesh. Examples : (Gen. xix., 14, Exod. xii., 31); 

W&y snpts^n (Exod. XII., 15); V2 ) £ (Deut. n., 24); ?|T] DP (1 Sam. xv., 

6); H3 1DJ (Jer. xux., 30); COJ/a ^nn (Hos. m., 10). Also the particles ^ 
and f?' receive Daghesh after four places : Gen.xix.,2 ;i Jndg. xviii., 

19; 1 Sam. viii., 19; Est. vi., 13. 

The following are anomalous, inasmuch as they cannot be arranged under 
the laws expounded above, but are confirmed by the authority of the Massora : 

nty hkj-’D (Exod. xv., 1,21); nrpp >a (xv., n) ; rVwj ir-ny ( xv -> 13 ); idt 

pjo (XV., 16); -[ip “|OK (Dent, xxxii., 6); n^3 nor ( xxxn -» 15 ); ♦flogn 

VSlS < Is - w, 12); ‘ppp (Jer. xx.,9); T r'm n 1 ?^ (P»- lxxvii., 

16); rv 1 U-lD’n (xcivi, 12); n* VlK")p (cxvni., 5); UDD’ (cxvm., 18); 

K’n-f3 nunprr (Job v., 27); xnanp worn (Dan. m., 2 , 3) ; noam 

-nborrsV-. H )- 2 

? 8 

It remains for us to add something concerning that Daghesh which, according 
to the teaching of the ancients, is written, not only in the nflO"“UQ but also in 
other letters, after words terminating in a consonant. For, if the first of two words 
taken together ends with the same consonant with which the second commences, 
the consonant which begins the second word takes Daghesh lest it he confounded 
with the preceding in the more hasty readings Examples: DUVp'DN (Gen. 
XIV., 23); (XXXI., 54); (XXXIV., 3); QBpK'ErDJI, ~DJ) 

^ons (Exod. IV., 10); pj-p (XXXIII., 11); HDD Dtyh < Lev - v -’ 2) : 7?™ 
(XXVII., 8); n^O-Dr (Josh. III., 7); -tf-p ( ISam. xiv., 50); ,TJn5“p ( 2K « S - 
xxv., 23); d»d ojraao (isa. xu., i7) ; itq-djn 1 ?, "ma dwk (xu, is) ; 

1 Cf. Delitzsch’s commentary on this passage and xix., 14 (4th Germ. ed. pp. 887, 339). 

2 Cf. the Massora on Dan., v M 11, Diqduqe hateamim § 29. The Daghesh in the Yodhs, Ps. 

cxviii., 5, 18, can be explained by a rule proposed above (see Delitzsch’s commentary on these 
passages). But since Daghesh is omitted elsewhere, as in 1 7b DW1T [Ps. exvi., 

6, 19], it is more satisfactory to account these two instances of HP as exceptions. For the rest, 
see what Parchon (p. 4) and Norzi (on Ex. xv.) say. 

s The use of this Daghesh, to which Delitzsch has given the name orthophonic, has been 
omitted by editors of the text of the Bible, through ignorance rather than through negligence. 
We show, in our Psalter (Brockhaus 1874, p. ix) that the employment of this Daghesh has the 
force of law even with the older M assorites. 
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(liv., 17); DnD'DJn (lx VI., 21 ); TlS'Cy (Ps. XXVI., 4); »*p 
(XXX., 12); 1^*0 D»oy (LX VII., 5); liyjn?? or (XCV,, 7); m'rby ( prov - in -, 
8); rrn 1 ?-^ (Lam. i., 2); JObO Din (Dan. n., 10); jn^-pTlN (m-> 6); 

(Ezra vi., 5); py-nrip obbi (vii- , 24 ); dj (&*& . XII., 5).l 

Wherever the particles and *j t ? come together thus inasmuch as 

these are similar in sound but different in signification, ^ has Daghesh, and by 
it the reader is admonished to enunciate the negative with emphasis and to dis- 
tinguish it carefully from the pronoun ; as in Gen. xxxviii., 9; Hab. i., 6; Prov. 
xxvi., 17. With the same intent ^ is written in.Deut. xxxil, 5. And the 
Lamedli of the word has Daghesh whenever the noun precedes it ; 

e. g. Exod. vi., 10, 29; xm., 1; xiv., I. 2 


i Very often the little line P«siq, placed between two such words, is substituted for the 
Daghesh; as *p31? i (Deut. vii., 1); nnJD i DUIH bjD » DITTO (Is. lxvi., 30); i D ,L uS i SdD 
pJJD (Jer. li., 37); lib > (1 Chron. xxii., 3)‘; i D'feTO) (Neh. iL, 13); HD*1 i "0X11 (xi M S3); 

now and then, where it can be done, Methegh remoram [retarding] (rnD^D) is added, e. g., 
J”X (Num. xvii., 33); iS SfjKI (Prov. xx., 14), 
s Cf. Lonzano in Or thorn, on Exod. vi., 10. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE TIME OF THE TALMUD, 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D. 

Allegheny, Pa. 


$ 1. THE CANOH. 

The word canon ( mv&v ) occurs first in the third century of our era. A 
corresponding word for canon, now used, is nowhere found in Jewish writings. 
The different expressions for Bible are or if®n. “ the Book” nar' e^oxvv 
(Salim V., 12; Sabbath, fol. 13, col. 2; Pesachim, fol. 19, col. 2), jy-jppf ODD? 
“ Holy Writings ” ( Yadaim ill, 5 ; Sabbath xvi., 1), i- e., reading ( Taanith, 

fol. 27, col. 2), DOirOl NJTHlKi i- o., the Law, Prophets and Hagio- 

grapha ( Kiddusliin , fol. 49, col. 1). 

The Talmud also does not profess to impart information respecting the 
manner in which the Old Testament canon was formed. It does, however, con- 
tain a list of all the books regarded as canonical, as the following passage, which 
may be regarded as the locus classicus , shows : U 0ur rabbis have taught” 1 ( thus we 
read in Baba Bathra , fol. 14, col. 2, and fol. 15, col. 1 ) “ that the order of the prophets 
is Joshua and Judges , Samuel and Kings , Jeremiah and Ezekiel , Isaiah and the Twelve , 
(Question) Hosea is the first; because it is written, ‘ The beginning of the 
word of the Lord to Hosea 5 ( Hos. i., 2). But how did he speak in the beginning 
with Hosea? Have there not been many prophets between him and Moses? 
Rabbi Jochanan explains this as meaning that Hosea was the first of the four 
prophets who prophesied at that time— Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Amos. Why, then, 
was he not put first [i. e., before Jeremiah] ? (Reply) Because his prophecy stands 
next to that of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi ; and, as these are the last proph- 
ets, he is, therefore, counted with them. (Objection) But, then, should it [Hosea] 
have been written by itself, and placed [before Jeremiah] ? (Reply) Ho ; because 
it is so small, and could have easily been lost. (Question) Since Isaiah lived before 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah ought to have been placed before them ? (Reply) 
Because the book of Kings closes with desolation, and Jeremiah is entirely full 
of desolation, Ezekiel commences with desolation, and closes with desolation, 
whereas Isaiah is all consolation, we combine desolation with desolation, and con- 
solation with consolation. 

“The order of the Kethubim [i. e., Hagiographa] is Buth and Psalms , and Job 
and Proverbs , Ecclesiastes , Song of Songs and Lamentations , Daniel and Esther , 
Ezra and Chronicles . 2 * * According to him who says that Job lived in the time of 


1 With this phrase (phi Ufi or abbreviated 1 "f\) is introduced what is called Beraitha, a kind 
of supplement to the Mishna, and which we have put in Italics, in order to distinguish it from the 
observations made thereon by the late Talmudists. As the Beraitha was only the private opin- 
ion of some individual teacher, its directions were not regarded as binding. 

2 This paragraph on the Hagiographa is entirely omitted in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
s. v. Canon of the Old Testament. Indeed this whole Talmudical passage is there reproduced in 

such a mutilated form as to convey no idea of what Prof. Strack intended hy quoting this pas- 
sage in his article Kanon in Herzog’s Real Encyclopaedia. I can only account for this by sup- 

posing that the translator was not familiar enough with the Hebrew, and thought it best to omit 

it entirely. 
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Moses, ouglit Job to be put first ? (Reply) We never commence with misfortune. 
(Objection) But Ruth, too, contains misfortune. (Reply) But misfortune with a 
happy end, as Rabbi Jochanan said [cf. Berachoth , fol. 7, col. 2], Why was she 
called Ruth ? Because she was the ancestress of David, who refreshed the Holy 
One, blessed be he ! with hymns and psalms. 

u (Question) And who wrote them [viz., all the holy writings] ? Moses wrote 
his book and the section of Balaam 1 * * 4 and Job ; Joshua wrote his book and the eight 
verses of the Law [Deut. xxxiv., 5-12]. Samuel wrote his book and Judges and 
Ruth. David wrote the book of Psalms, with the assistance of [or in the place ofp 
the ten elders, with the aid of Adam, the first man, of Melchizedek, of Abraham, 
of Moses, of Heman, of Jeduthun, of Asaph and of the three sons of Korali. 
Jeremiah wrote his book and the books of Kings and Lamentations. Hezekiah 
and his assistants wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, the 
symbol of which is Dtj'JD*- 3 Tiie mea Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel and 

the Twelve [Minor Prophets], Daniel and the roll of Esther, the symbol of which 
is Ezra wrote his book and the genealogies of the book of Chronicles 

down to himself. 5 This is a support for the saying of Rab ; for Rab Jehuda said, 
in the name of Rab, c Ezra did not leave Babylon [for the Holy Land], till he had 
written his own genealogy, and then he went up.’ Who finished it [the book of 
Ezra] ? Hehemiah, the son of Haehaliah.” 

This is the famous passage in the Babylonian Talmud, which has no parallel 
in the much older Jerusalem Talmud; and its understanding depends entirely 
upon the signification assigned to the word to write , which, in one form or 
other, occurs so frequently within its compass. Herzfeld has strangely endeav- 
ored to show that it is used here in five distinct significations ; but his views on 
this point have rightly been rejected by scholars. “ It is also putting violence on 
the word to regard it, without some qualifying statement in the context, as sig- 
nifying to write in, or to introduce into, the canon.” Strack rightly maintains that 
Rashi, in his commentary on the passage, in Baba Baihra , h^is given the correct 


i That Hoses wrote this section is expressly stated, although its parts [are not necessary ele- 
ments of Moses and his Law, and the series of his doings. 

z' 0 P abbreviated for 'T by “with the help of,” which signification this phrase often has. 
But it also occurs in the sense of “in the room of” (cf. Shekalim i., 6, 7, “he who pays the temple 
shekel on behalf of a woman” DtSW T bp etc.; MegtUa , fol. 24, col. 1: “ and if he is young, his 
father or his teacher shall do it in his stead *» IT by). Hence Bloch explains the passage above 
to mean that David wrote the Psalms in question for the ten elders whose names are found men- 
tioned in their titles (i.e., Adam, Ps. cxxxix.; Melchizedek, cx.; Abraham, Ps. lxxxix.; Moses, 
Ps. xc.; Heman, Ps. lxxxviii.; Jeduthun, Pss. xxxix., xlii., Ixxvii.; Asaph, Pss. 1., Ixxiii.-lxxxiii. ; 
sons ofKorah, Pss. xlii.-xlix., lxxxiv., lxxxv., lxxxvii., lxxxviii.) i. e., he put these Psalms in their 
mouths, and wrote, as it were, from their several standpoints. “ If this be the meaning of the 
passage, it shows that the Talmud recognized such literary devices as perfectly lawful and in no 
way inconsistent with divine inspiration.” 

8 the mnemonic sign for the following books: ’ ■« Isaiah rpy W ; D *■ Proverbs ’bl^D ; 

- Song of Songs D’Ttfn and p - Ecclesiastes nbnp. 

4 JHJp. p — bKpTIT Ezekiel; } = “Ittfy The Twelve Minor Prophets; *1 *» bN , ’jn Daniel; 
: - inD« nbia Esther. 

c lb Bashi explains the clause to mean “as far as his (Ezra’s) own genealogy. But Kabbi 
Chananel says that lb here stands for lbl, the first word of 2 Chron. xxi., 2, which verse Ezra had 
prefixed to his own genealogy. See Levy, Neuhehr. u. Chald. W. B., s. v. nro. 
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interpretation of the word: “The college of Hezekiah wrote the book of Isaiah; 
for Isaiah was put to death by Manasseh ; but the prophets wrote their books first 

before [i. e., not until immediately before] their death The men of the Great 

Synagogue, Haggai, Zechariali, Malachi, Zerubbabel, Mordecai, and their associ- 
ates, wrote the book of Ezekiel. I know not any other reason why Ezekiel himself 
did not do it [write his book], except that his prophecy was not designed to be 
written outside [of Palestine]. They wrote, therefore, his prophecies after they 
went to the [Holy] Land. And so with the book of Daniel, who lived in exile, 
and with the roll of Esther. The Twelve Prophets, because their prophecies were 
short, did not write them, [that is] each prophet [did not write] his own book. 
When Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi arose and saw that the Holy Spirit was 
departed [from Israel], and that they were the last prophets, they wrote their 
prophecies [i. e., those of the Minor Prophets], and they united together the short 
prophecies, and they made a large book, that they [the books of the lesser proph- 
ets] might not perish because of their small size.” 

As has already been remarked, the Talmudic passage says nothing about the 
close of the canon, but speaks only of the composition of holy writings. 

\ 2. OBDER OF THE BOOKS. 

The order of the books, according to the Talmud, is : 1 ) Genesis ; 2) Exodus ; 
3) Leviticus; 4) Numbers; 5) Deuteronomy ; 6) Joshua; 7) Judges ; 8) Samuel; 
9) Kings; 10) Jeremiah; 11) Ezekiel ; 12) Isaiah; 13) the Twelve Minor Prophets; 
14) Ruth; 15) Psalms; 16) Job; 17) Proverbs ; 18) Ecclesiastes; 19) Song of Songs; 
20) Lamentations ; 21) Daniel ; 22) Esther; 23) Ezra and Nehemiah ; 24) Chron- 
icles. A comparison of this list with that of our present Hebrew Bibles shows a 
difference in the position of some books. Thus, our Hebrew Bibles, which have 
the massoretic order, put Isaiah before Jeremiah, Esther before Daniel, etc. Their 
order is as follows: 1)— 9) Genesis to Kings; 10) Isaiah; 11) Jeremiah; 12) Eze- 
kiel ; 13) Twelve Minor Prophets ; 14) Psalms ; 15) Proverbs ; 16) Job; 17) Song 
of Songs ; 18) Ruth ; 19) Lamentations ; 20) Ecclesiastes ; 21) Esther ; 22) Daniel ; 
23), 24) Ezra, Chronicles. 


I 3. NUMBER OF THE BOOKS. 

The number of books constituting the Old Testament is, according to the 
Talmud, twenty-four. Thus we read in Taanith , fol. 8, col. 1: u Rab Ada bar Ahaba, 
before he came before Raba, repeated his lesson twenty-four times, corresponding 
to the number of the biblical books.” JSxod. Babba , sect. 41 : “ Rabbi Levi said, 
in the name of Rabbi Simeon ben Lakesli : As the bride is adorned with twenty- 
four kinds of ornaments, so also must the scholar be acquainted with the twenty- 
four books.” Numb. Babb. sect. 14: “ Rabbi Beraehja, the priest, said, in the 
name of Rabbi: We read rfilODD P« e - nails], but it is not written so, but 
[watches of the temple]. As there were twenty-four watches of priests 
and Levites, so there are also twenty-four books [of Scripture],” and on Eccl. xii., 
12, we read there also : 4 God said, Twenty-four books have I written for thee, be 
careful not to add to them, for of making many books there is no end, and who- 
ever reads one verse which is not contained in the twenty-four books is like one 
who reads in extraneous books. 5 55 In Midrash Koheleth , on nil, 11, we read with 
reference to the nails fastened, u Rabbi Chiya puts eleven [nails] upon the one 
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and thirteen upon the other, together twenty-four, corresponding to the twenty- 
four hooks and the twenty-four watches of the priests,” and on xn., 12 we read 
there, “He that brings more than twenty-four books into his house [i. e., the 
canon] causes confusion.” 

The quotations made in the Talmud are, of course, from the twenty-four 
hooks, but we also find citations from Ben Sira, commonly known as Ecelesias- 
ticus, which are introduced by “as it is written” Berachoth , fol. 48, 

col. 1), “ for it is said” HQK Brubin , fol. 65, col.l), or “ this matter is written 
in the Law, repeated in the Prophets, reiterated a third time in the Hagiographa ” 
(Baba Kama , fol. 92, col. 2, wiiere a passage is quoted from Ben Sira as hagio- 
graphic). 1 For the benefit of the reader, we subjoin a list of passages which occur 
in the Talmud and Midrash : 


Ecclus. hi., 21, 22 cf. Chagiga, fol. IS, col. 1 ; Jerus. Chagiga n., 1. 

“ vi., 6 “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2, 

“ vi., 32 (Syriac) “ Jerus. Berachoth vn. towards the end ; Jerus. Nazir, 

v., 3 ; Berachoth, fol. 48, col. 1 ; Bereshith Rabba, 
sect. 91. 


u 

u 
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u 

u 


u 
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vii., 10 “ Eruvin, fol. 65, col. 1. 

vixi., 10 (Syriac) “ Sucea, fol. 21, col. 2 ; Aboda Sarah, fol. 19, col. 1. 
ix., 8-13 “ Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2; Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 


ix., 12 (Syriac) 
xi., 1 
xi., 27 

xiii., 15; xxvn. 

xiii. , 25, 31 

xiv. , 11-19 
XViil., 23 
XXV., 3, 4 

XXV. , 17 

XXVI. , 1 
XXVII., 9 
xxviii., 14 
XXVIII., 22 
XXX., 22, 23 
XXXVIII., 1 
XXXVIII., 4, 8 
XLI., 30 
XLII., 9, 10 


“ Aboth i., 5. 

“ Jer. Berachoth, fol. 29, col. 1; Nazir, fol. 18, col. 1. 

“ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

,9 “ Baba Kamma, fol. 92, col. 2. 

“ Bereshith Rabba, fol. 82, col. 3. 

“ Eruvin, fol. 54, col. 1. 

“ Midrash Tanchuma, fol. 13, col. 1. 

“ Pesacliim, fol. 113, col. 2. 

“ Sabbath, fol. 11, col. 1. 

“ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2. 
see under xm., 15. 
cf. Wayyikra Rabba, sect. 30. 

“ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2. 
“ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col, 2. 

“ Jer. Sanhedrin, 44; Jer. Taanith, fol. 9, col. 1. 

“ Bereshith Rabba, fol. 12, col. 1, Yalkut, in Job, 148. 
“ Betza, fol. 32, col. 2 ; Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, ch. 24. 
“ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 


Froiyi these frequent quotations, it must not be inferred that the Talmud 
regarded the book of Ben Sira as belonging to the collection of sacred books, as 


i The passage runs thus : “Rabba said to Rabban bar-Mare: Where have the people that 
saying ‘ a bad palm-tree wanders about and goes along with lazy, or barren, trees ?’ He replied : 
This matter is written in the Law, repeated in the Prophets, and reiterated a third time in the 
Kethubim (or Hagiographa) and handed down in the traditions, and again in the Beraitha. 
Written in the Law, as it is written (Gen. xxix.,9), ‘ and Esan went unto Ishmael;’ repeated in the 
Prophets, as it is written, (Judg. xi., 3), ‘and there were gathered to Jephthah vain men, and 
they were with him;’ and reiterated a third time in the Kethubim, as it is written, ‘every bird 
dwells by its kind, and the son of man by one who is akin to him.’ ” The last passage is found in 
Ecclus. xiii., 15; xxvii., 9. 
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the following statements will show: — thus we read — “All Israel has a portion in 
the world to come. But these persons have no portion in the world to come, 
namely, he who says, there is no resurrection of the dead in the Torah, or that 
the Torah is not from heaven, or [he who is] an Epicurean. Rabbi Akiva says. 
He also who reads in the extraneous books ” ( Sanhedrin x., 1), which latter clause 
the Jerusalem Talmud (chap, x., 28 ft ) explains to mean “the books of Ben Sira 
and the books of Ben Laanah,” etc. The Midrasli on Koheletli, xii., 12, says: 
“ Every one who brings into the middle of his house more than the twenty-four 
books [of the canon] brings confusion into his house, as, for example, the book of 
Ben Sira and the book of Ben Tiglah,” etc. And in the Tosefta Yadaim (ed. 
Zuckermandel, p. 683) we read: “The gospels and the books of heretics do not 
defile the hands, the book of Ben Sira, and all the books which were written from 
that time onwards do not defile the hands.” 1 Accordingly Ecclesiasticus is not 
included in the canon of Melito, Origen, Cyrfl, Hilary, Rufinus, etc., and though 
St. Augustine, like the Talmud and the Midrashim, often quotes this book, yet 
he also, like the ancient Jewish authorities, distinctly says, that it is not the 
Hebrew Canon (De civitate Dei xvn., 20). St. Jerome ( Prol . in Lib. Sol.) says, 
that Ecclesiasticus should be read “ for the instruction of the people ( plebis ), not 
to support the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines,” and Epiplianius ( De mensuris 
etpond., p 534) states that “Siracidem in areo foederis non fuisse asservatum, 
nec proinde canonicis adscriptum.” 

\ 4. DIVISION OF THE BOOKS. 

The twenty-four books of the Old Testament are divided into the Law, 
Prophets and Hagiographa . The Law, or Torah, consists of five books, viz.: — 

1. Bereshith, so called from the first word of the book, 2 also called Sepher 

Yezira (rm» i. e., book of creation (Sanhedrin, fol. 62, col. 2; Jems. 

Megilla, ch. 7), or the book of the Patriarchs (HIUNi! *l£3D)i also “the book of 
Abraham., Isaac and Jacob” QpJW pTO’ DiTDN *)£)D —Aboda Sarah, fol. 
25, col. 1). 1 1 

2. Shemoth (n)m rfflo or rmm so called from the commencement of 

the book, 3 also called the second fifth [of the five books] (tjjy — Halachoth 

Gedoloth , fol. 36). A certain part of the book, treating of the laws of damages, had 
the special name “ book of damages” (pp*fj "IfiD or 'D)> a nd another “ a 

book of redemption ” (n^m -)5D)- 1 


1 As this phrase is often used in the Talmud concerning- the books of the Old Testament, it 
may be well to speak of it here. In the Talmud, Sabbath, fol. 14, col. 1, the question is asked, Why 
Holy Writ is reckoned among- the eighteen subjects which are decreed as defiling: the hands? 
The answer there given is, because the Theruma food and the Torah, both being- regarded as 
holy, used to be placed near each other. When it was afterwards discovered that the sacred 
books were thereby exposed to danger (damage by mice), the Rabbis decreed that they should 
henceforth be regarded as unclean, in order to prohibit them from coming in contact with those 
sacred eatables. Hence the decree “All holy Scripture pollutes the hands,” which exclusively 
applies to holy, i. e., inspired books. Wherever, therefore, it is said that a hook is Q'Tn r.£< NDtDO 
defiling the hands, it means that the book is canonical; and when it is said D^TH r.K NOtOD pK» 
does not defile the hands , it means that the book is not canonical. 

2 Origen, in his catalogue (Euseb. Hist. Eccl vi., 35) says that the book which the Christians 
call ykvecstc , is called by the Hebrews /fyv/ovtf , from the first word of the book. 

a Origen 1. e. ovakecuoJ. 
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3. Wayyikra from the first word of the hook ;! more common, how- 

ever, is the name Torath Kohanim , i. e., the law-book for the priests ( Menachoth 
hi., 4 ; Sifra , col. 99), or sometimes “book of the priests” *150 —Halachoth 

Gedoloih , fol. 86). 

4. JBammidbar roioa), from the most conspicuous word of the first verse ; 

also, after the first word, Wayedabber — Mislina Toma , ch. vn.) ; 2 more usual 

was the name Chumash Happehudim (D*Tip5n — Menachoth iv,, 3), 3 i. e., one fifth 
of the five books about the numbering, corresponding to apctiyoi and numeri. 

5. JSlleh Haddebarim (Dnmrr rfm after the first word of the book; 4 often, 

however, Mishneh Ha ttorah {Aboda Sarah , fol. 25, col. 1), corresponding to tievrep- 
ovdptov. A large part of the book is also called Sepher Tokachoth (fV|f"01fi *150) 
(Sifr6 in Deut. initio), i. e., the book of admonitions. 5 These five books together, 
since each book was named Chumash ( Sofrim 3,4), were called the five Chumshin or 
merely Chumshin (i’&roirr rwnn — Jems . Megilla I., 8; — Menachoth , 

fol. 30, col. 1 ; or also fPl/l — Menachoth, 1. c.). 

Besides the division of the Law into five books, there also existed a division 
into seven books. Thus we read Midrash JBereshith Babba, sec. 64 (Gen. xxvi., 
17, 18): “How many wells did our father Isaac make in Beer-sheba? Babbi 
Judah said, four wells. Wherefore his children became four cohorts in the wilder- 
ness. The rabbis said five, corresponding to the five books of the Law. The first 

well he called Esek, corresponding to the first book, Bereshith The second he 

called Sitnah, corresponding to the second book, Shemoth 1 They found there 

a well of living water,’ corresponding to the third book, Wayyikra The [fourth 

well] he called Shebah, corresponding to the fourth book, Wayedabber, because it 
completes the seven books of the Torah. But there are only five ? (Yes) but Bar 
Kapra divided the book Wayedabber into three books, viz., Hum. i., 1 — x., 35; 
X., 35, 36 ; xi. sq.” 

In Midrash Wayyikra Babba , sect. 11 (Lev. ix,, 1) we read (concerning Prov. 
ix., 1): “Bar Kapra referred this to the Torah. ‘Wisdom hath builded her 
house this is the Torah, as it is said , ‘ Eor the Lord giveth wisdom 5 (Prov. n., 
6) and 1 The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way 5 (ibid, vin., 22). ‘ She 
has hewn out her seven pillars;’ these are the seven books of the Torah. But 
are there not five only V (Yes) but Bar Kapra divided the book [i. e., Numbers] 
into i., 1 — x., 35 etc.” [as above]. Of. also Talmud, Sabbath , fol. 115, col. 2 ; 116, 
col. 1, further on. 

The second part of the twenty-four books comprised the Prophets , which were 
subdivided into Earlier Prophets (D*J]^KT and Later Prophets ('JJ 

O^VinN)- The former comprised Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings; the latter, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Twelve Minor Prophets. 

The third part, the Hagiographa , the Talmud also knows in a more definite 


1 Ibid, oviicpa. 

2 Jerome in Prol. Gdleat. : “ Primus apud eos (Judaeos) liber voeatur Beresith, quern nos Gen- 
esin diciinus. Secundus Veele Semoth , tertius Vaicra , id est Leviticus. Quartus Vajedabber , quem 
Numeros vocamus, etc. 

3 Origen appEG^t'KQihipj which he could not interpret. 

^ Ibid. eaXe adikftapLfi. 

It is interesting to know that Philo too quotes Deuteronomy by the name of “hortatory 
admonitions,” thus Be Agricult. 8 39: ev role 7 TpOTpeirriKoig] De Mutat. Worn. § 41; Dc Profug. § 25. 
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rubrication of smaller and larger Ketlmbim (D*JE3p and DO]rD”~-# era " 

choth, fol. 57, col. 2) : the former, as Psalms, Proverbs, Job-called by a 

mnemotechnic sign ; the latter, as Daniel, Ezra, Hehemiah, Chronicles and the 
five Megilloth, i. e., Esther, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Eutli, Song of Solomon 
(cf. Abboth de Babbi Nathan , ch. XL.; Sotah , fol. 7, col. 1). 

It is noteworthy that we are told, in the Talmud, Baba Bathra , fol. 13, col. 2, 
(towards the end) that between each book of the Pentateuch and of the Prophets 
four lines must be left blank, but three lines between each book of the Minor 
Prophets. 

\ 5. THE SMALLEB SECTIONS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

In our Hebrew Bibles, which follow the Massoretic text, the Pentateuch is 
divided into 669 Parashahs or sections, of which 290 are open; and 379 are closed. 
Of these Parashahs mention is already made in the Mishna, viz.: 

1. Taanith , ch. iv., % 3, the history of creation is divided into seven sections, 
viz., Gen. I., 1-5 ; 6-8 ; 9-13 ; 14-19 ; 20-23 ; 24-31 ; ir., 1-3. 

2. Berachoth , ch. ii., \ 2; Taamid , ch. v., \ 1; Menacholh , ch. in,, l 7 — the 
sections of Prayer and Phylacteries are mentioned, viz., Exod. xm., 1-13 ; Dent. 
VI., 4-9; xi., 13-21 ; Hum. xv., 37-41. 

3. Megillah, ch. hi., 4-6 (cf. also Yomavn.,1; Sotavn., 7) the following 
sections for the Sabbath and Festivals are given, viz., Exod. xxx., 11-16 ; Deut. 
xxv., 17-19; Hum. xix., 1-22; Exod. nil, 1-12; Lev. xxn., 26-33 (for the first 
day of the Passover) ; Deut. xvi,, 9-12 (for Pentecost) ; Lev. xxm., 23-25 (for the 
Hew Year); Lev. xvi., 1-34; xxm., 26-35 (for the day of Atonement) ; Hum. 
vi., 22— vii., 18 (for the day of Dedication of the Temple) ; Exod. xvir., 8-13 (for 
Purim); Hum. xxvm., 11-15 (for the Hew Moon); Lev. xxvi., 3 sq.; Deut. 
xxvni. sq. (for Past Days). 

4. Taamid v., 1 ; Sota vii., 2-6 : — Hum. vi., 22-27. 

5. Yadaim in., 4 : — Hum. x., 35, 36. 

6. Sota vii., 1:— Deut. xvii., 14-20; Hum. v., 11-31; Nix., 1-22; Deut. 
xxi., 1-9; xxvi., 1-11 ; xiv., 22-27; xxvi., 12-15; xxv., 5-10., etc. 

7. Berachoth, fol. 12B, we read that the Parashahs were invented by Moses 
himself : “ Said E. Abuhu, the son of Sotarti, in the name of E. Jehuda, son of 
Sebida, they intended to add the Parashah of Balak [i. e.,Hum. xxii., 2— xxv., 9] 
to the reading of the Shema. But why did they not add it ? Because they did not 
wish to trouble the congregation. But what was the reason [i. e., for such an 
addition]? Perhaps, because it is written there, ‘God brought them out of 
Egypt ? ? But then, why not say the Parashah treating of usury [i. e., Lev. xxv., 
35-38] and that of weight [i. e., Lev. xix., 33-37], in which it is written of the 
Exodus. But, said E. Josi, son of Abin, [The reason why the Eabbins intended to 
add this section is] that the verse is written there 4 He couched, he lay down as a 
lion, and as a great lion : who will stir him up ? ’ [Hum. xxiv., 9] But why not 
say this verse, then, alone? Because it is a rule among us that any Parashah 
which Moses, our teacher, divided, we also divide ; and anyone which Moses did 
not divide, neither do we. But why have they added the Parashah of the fringes ? 

Hum. xv., 37-41]. E. Jehuda, the son of Chabiba, said, Because it 
contains five things ; the law concerning fringes, the exodus, the yoke of the com- 
mandments [i. e., the execution of the same], the opinion of heretics [i. e., the 
warning against the opinion of those who reject all teachings of the Talmud, and 
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do not recognize the Deity], the lust of sin, and lust of idolatry” etc., etc. 

8. Ibid., fol. 63a, we read the following: u We have the tradition, Rabbi 
says, Why is the Parashah of the Rasir [Rum. vi., 1-21] so near to that of the 
adulterous wife ? [Rum. y., 11-31.] To teach you that everyone who sees the 
woman suspected of adultery in her degeneration, should abstain from wine. R. 
Hiskiah, son of Rabbi Parnach, said, in the name of R. Joehanan, Why is the 
Parashah of the woman suspected of adultery so near to that of the offering ? 
[Rum. y., 9, 10.] To teach you,” etc., etc. 

9. Baba Bathra , 14B : “ Moses wrote his book and the Parashah of Balaam” 
[which is the same as that of Balak]. 

10. Gittin , .60A : The eight sections are mentioned, which were publicly read 

at the erection of the tabernacle ; “ R. Levi said eight sections were said on the 
day when the tabernacle was erected, viz.: DtJHB [Lev. xxi., 1-24]; 

on 1 ? n&jn*n [Num. m, 5 - 22 ]; d’kod wisi [Nam. ix., 6 sq. But these 
verses form no section to-day,] ; D*NO£D ntJHfll [Rum. v.,1-4]; jlJJHS*) 

DID HUN [Lev. xvi., concerning the High Priest]; p HDtJ' fi£JH31 [Lev. 

x., 8-11]; nnj runei mm. m, 1-4] ; hohn m3 nttns\ [Num. xix.j. 

That some of these Parashahs were open riimnfi? some closed j-fiOljlD? 
we already read in Tr. Sabbath, fol. 103B, An open section should not be made 
closed, and a closed one not open; ef. also Jerus. Megilla, fol. *71 B. In Tr. 
Soferim i M 13, we also read that an open section is an empty space, the width of 
three letters , at the beginning of a line ; and the closed is as much in the middle of 
a line. 

In Midrash Bereshith Babba (ad Gen. xlvii,, 28) sect. xcvi.,fol. 107, 3, we read 
the following: ut And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt’ tpNH npr 
DHVD)* Why is this section closed before all the sections of the law ? Because, 
when our father Jacob died, the bondage of Egypt commenced for Israel. Again, 
why is it closed ? Because our father Jacob intended to reveal the end, and it was 
kept secret to him. Again, why is it closed ? Because all troubles in the world 
were kept secret to him.” 

In the Talmudic period, the Parashahs were not separated by the letters £) 
and Di but by a small space, which seems to have been called and of which 
mention is made in Berachoth n., 2 ; Cholin x., 4 ; Taamid vn., 3, 4. 

? 6. THE BARGER SECTIONS. 

Different from the smaller Parashahs , or sections, which were formed by open 
spaces, and are of later origin, are the so-called larger Sections or Parashahs of the 
Pentateuch (marked in our Bibles by £) f] 3 an ^ DDDl uow read 011 successive 
Sabbaths, which are not mentioned in the Talmud, and are, consequently, ignored 
in the synagogue rolls. They were introduced solely for the purpose of securing 
the public w T eekly reading of the w T hole Pentateuch within a certain period of 
time. The practice of publicly reading sections of the Law in the synagogues is 
very ancient, as may be seen from Acts xv., 21, Muvorjg yap ek yeveuv apxaluv Kara 

Tr 62.iv ravg Kr/pvaaovrag avrbv h ralg ayvayojyaig Kara irav cap flavor avayividGitbpEvog, and 
Josephus contra Apion II., 17 fin., 0 vk eif aira £ aKpoacdpevovg ovde dig tcoTJ dug aXK 
hiacTyg Efldo/zddog rijv a/ UU>v Zpyav afyepEVOvg erri r?/v atcpoaciv rov vdpov eke7ievge GvTJeyEG'&ai 
mi tovtov anpifiibg hpavtidreiv. But the arrangement of these readings, and the 
division of the portions read, being of later origin, -were net always and every- 
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where alike ; for, in Palestine, the whole Pentateuch was read in three years, or 
three years and a half, being divided into a hundred and fifty-five sections; 
whereas, in Babylonia, this was done in a single year, the whole Pentateuch being 
divided into fifty four sections. 1 


2 7. HAPHTARAHS. 

After the reading of the Law in the synagogue, it was also the custom, from 
an early period, to read a passage from the Prophets (of which custom we already 
read in Acts XIII., 27, rag (jnovdg tlm it po<p7)T civ raf Kara rrav cafifiarov dvayivtoGKO/uivag’ and 
Luke IV., 16, Eiaf/X$Ev Kara to eiu'&og avrtp kv rtf Tjpkpg, rcbv Gafi/3druv elf r?)v Gvvayuyqv, Kal 
avtGTT) dvayv&vac and 17, Kal ette 56^7] avrfi pifiMov ’H aaiov rov Trpopyroii), and with that to 
dissolve the meeting (Xfoiv rf/v Gwayuyfjv, Acts xm., 43 ; Hebr. *V£0£3n)- Hence, 
the reader who made this conclusion was called and the prophetic passage 

read rnofin- The Mishna repeatedly speaks of the Haphtaroth, and even men- 
tions several of them ; yet, in general, they cannot then have been fixed deter- 
minately ; and, even now, different usages prevail among the Jews of different 
countries, as may be seen from the nflBfln IT) 1 ?, or table of Haphtaroth 
appended to our Hebrew Bibles, where the sections adopted by the or 

German Jews, and the D’TISD. or Spanish Jews, are marked. 

2 8. VARIOUS READINGS. 

The various readings so frequently found in the margins and foot notes of the 
Hebrew Bible, known as Q e ri and KHhibli QTD1 Hp> phir. pTOl |*Hp)i are 
very ancient. The Talmud traces the source of these variations to Moses himself ; 
for, as we are distinctly told in Tr. Nedarim , fol. 37, col. 2, “that the pronuncia- 
tion of certain words according to the scribes (DHfilD fcO pQ), the emendations 
of the scribes (DHfllD the not reading of words which are in the text 

and the reading of words which are not in the text **")p 

etc., are a law of Moses, from Sinai TVtffoh ("D^rT)*” According 

to the Massorah, as printed in the first Rabbinic Bible, the sum total of Q e ris and 
KHhibhs , occurring in the Bible, is 1359, viz.: 


Genesis 

, .25 

2 Kings 

...80 

Habakkuk 

2 

Lamentations 

.. 28 

Exodus 

.17 

Isaiah 

...55 

Zephaniah 

. 1 

Ecclesiastes. . . 

.. 11 

Leviticus 

6 

Jeremiah. . . 

...148 

Ilaggai 

. 1 

Esther 

. 14 

Humbers 

..11 

Ezekiel 

.. .143 

Zechariah 

. 7 

Daniel 

129 

Deuteronomy. . 

..23 

Hosea 

. .. 6 

Malachi 

. 1 

Ezra 

. 33 

Joshua 

.38 

Joel 

. .. 1 

Psalms 

.74 

JSTehemiah — 

. 28 

Judges 

.22 

Amos 

... 3 

Proverbs 

.70 

1 Chronicles.. 

. 41 

1 Samuel 

.73 

Obadiah 

. .. 1 

Job 

.54 

2 Chronicles. . 

.. 39 

2 Samuel 

.99 

Mi call 

... 4 

Song of Songs. 

. 5 



1 Kings 

.49 

JSTahum 

... 4 

Ruth 

.13 

Total 

1359 


But the number is larger, as may be seen from Table VIII, appended to the 
several parts of the Hebrew Bible edited by Baer and Delitzsch. We will only 
mention some instances, where they occur in the Talmud. 


i Cf. Fuerst, Kultur-u. Literatur-Gesch. d. Judcn in Asien , pp. 61, 62 ; Zuntz, Gotte-sd. Vortr . 
pp. 4, 329 sq. 
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Gen. viii., 17:— Midr. Bereshith Rabba, in loco, sec. xxxiv (Wunsebe’s- 

German ed., p. 151) ; Hp N3f*n IWD pV *• e -> Kabbi Judan 

says, It is written but read NlPfl- Kashi remarks on this passage, 

The Q*ri is K fl thibli because be was first to tell them to 

go out ; but, if they should refuse to go, he was to make them go. 

Lev. xxi., 5 The K'thibh is MITlp*, but the Q‘n is ) (llp^: cf. Maccoth , fol. 20,. 
col. 1 ; Kiddushin , fol. 36, col. I. 1 

Lev. xxiii., 18 : — The K'thibh is rDDJt but the Q'rilDDJV Menadiothy fol. 89,. 
col. 2. 

1 Sam. xvii., 23 :— The K'thibh is but the Q‘ri : Sotah > fob 

42, col. 2, and is followed by Sept, and Yulg. 

Esth, ix., 27 The K e tbibb is p^p*), but the Q e ri Ip^pl : 2 3 4 Jerus. Berachoth , fob 
14, col. 3; Bab. Sabbath , fol. 88, col. 1. 

Job xiii., 15 The K e thibh is Np, but the Q e ri *)p : Sotah v., 1 5. 

Prov. xxxi., 18:— The K’tbibh is but the Q f ri is Pesilcta (ed. 

Buber, Lyck, 1868), fol. 65, col. 1. 

Eccl. ix., 4: — The K'tbibb is but the Q e ri Talm. Jerus. Berachoth , 

fol. 13, col. 2 ; so also in the Sept., Symmachus, Syriac, Chaldee, and in ten 
of Kennicott’s and thirteen of DeRossi’s MSS. 

Hag. i., 8 : — The K’thibh is but the Q e ri HTDN: Foma, fol. 21, col. 2, 

where we read the following : "Rabbi Samuel ben Enia saith, Why has the 
K'thibh and the Q e ri miDiO ? What is meant by the absence of 

Pi ? It is because of the five things which made the difference between the 
first and the second temple, viz., the ark with the lid and the cherubim upon 
it, the jftre, the Shechinah , the Holy Ghost and the Urim and Thummim. 

To these variations belong also the substitution of euphonisms (f"&jjp) for 
cacophonisms (*KUP)- Thus we read in the Talmud ( Megilla , fol. 25, col. 2), “ Our 
sages allow all the verses wherein are written indecent expressions to have decent 
expressions read in their stead, as instead of (Deut. xxvm., 30 ; 

Isa. xiii., 16; Jer. in., 2; Zech. xiv., 2), OHl/ltD for D*P£)^ (Deut. xxvm., 27 ; 
1 Sam. v., 6, 9, 12; vi., 4, 5, 17), for (2 Kgs. VI., 25), Q DX))? 

for Dmvi (2 Kgs. XVIII., 27; Isa. xxxvi., 12), DfTpJH for DflWtP (2 
Kgs. xviii., 27 ; Isa. xxxvi., 12), filNiflOP for niiOn/D 1 ? (2 Kgs. x., 28). Cf. 
also Talmud Jerus. Megilla iv. ; Tr. Soferim ix., 8. 

These passages, the number of which could be greatly increased, prove that 
the reading, Hp 5 owes not its origin to various manuscript readings, but is of 
great antiquity. 5 


1 On this word the Massorah remarks, “ Fourteen words have a n at the end, which is read and 
considered as 1, viz. : Lev. xxi., 5; Deut. xxi., 7; 1 Kgs. xxii., 49; 2 Kgs. xxiv., 10; Jer. ii., 15; xxii., 
6; 1., 6; Ezek. xxiii., 43; xxxv.,32; xxxvii., 22; Ps.lxxiii.,2; Jobxvi.,10; Lam.iv.,17; Dan. iii., 29.”' 

2 This word, according to the Massorah, belongs to a class of eighteen words which want the 
suffix ) in the text. These words are found in Gen. xxvii., 29; xliii., 28; Judg. xxi., 20; 1 Sam. vii., 
9; xii., 10; xiii., 19; 1 Kgs. ix., 9; xii., 7; 2 Kgs. xx., 18; xxii., 5; Isa. xxxvii., 30; Jer. xlviii., 7; 
Ezek, vii., 21; Dan. v., 21; Ez. iii., 3; Neh. iii., 30, 31; Esth. ix., 27. These instances are also enu- 
merated in Tr. Sopherim vii., 1, with the exception of Gen. xliii., 28; Judg. xxi., 20; Neh, iii., 30. 

3 This word, according to the Massorah, belongs to a class of twenty-nine words which have no- 
H in the textual reading, but have it in the marginal reading. 

4 This word belongs to a class of sixty-two words in which two letters following each other are- 
transposed. 

5 Danzius, Stncerttas Scripturae Vet. Test, praevalente Keri vacillans, Jenae, 1713. 
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Por the most part, the Rabbis follow the reading of the Hp, often that of the 
am especially when they can elicit a new interpretation from the reading of 
the yny Thus, at Ruth in., 3, the Midrash [Ruth Rabba , sect. v.,fol. 47, 3, 
Cracow, 1588, fol.) reads *rn*V1, whereas the v-|p reads /"VTYV 

In the treatise Soferim , instances of different readings are given, which we put 
in the following order : 

a) Written and Read . 

Under this head, in cliapt. vi., 5, instances are enumerated where it is written 

but read f?. Such words are fifteen, and are found in Exod. xxi., 18 (cf. also 
Bechoroth I., 7); Lev. XI., 31 (cf. Cholin , fol. 65, cob 1) ; xxv., 30 (cf. Megilla , fob 
10, cob 2; Drachm, fol 32, cob 1); 1 Sam. H., 3; 2 Sam. xvi., 18; Isa. ix.,2; 
xlix., 5; LXIII., 9; Ps. C., 3 (cf. also Midrash Tillim , sect. 100); cxxxix., 16; 
Job xiii., 15 (cf. Sotah Y., 5); xll, 4; Prov. xxvi., 2 (cf. Maccoth , fob 11, cob 1); 
xix., 7 ; Ez. iv., 2. 

Ch. vi., 6, we read of two instances where the reverse takes place, i. e. ? 
w r here 'fo is written, but ft 1 ) is read, viz., 1 Sam. n. 16; xx., 2. 

b) Read and Written . 

Ch. vi., 7, we read that the w r ord , which, in four instances, is 

written ^ft)^* 1 , is read viz., 1 Chron. ix., 35 ; xi., 44 ; 2 Chi'on. xxvi., 11 ; 

xxix., 13. 

c) Read and not Written . 

This class, comprising ten instances (cf. also Nedarim , fob 37, cob 2), is 
enumerated in chapt. vi., 8. The passages are, Judg. xx., 13; 2 Sam. vm., 3; 
xvi., 21; xviir., 20; 2 Kgs. xix.. 37; Isa. xxxvn., 32; Jer. xxxl, 38; L., 29; 
Ruth m., 5, 17. 

To this class also belong those instances in which the ) is not written, but 
read. The instances are given in chap, vii., 1. See also note 2 to Esth. ix., 27 r 
given above. 

In chap, vii., 2, we read of twenty-nine words which have no ft in the textual 
reading, but have it in the marginal reading, viz., Josh, xxiv., 3 ; 1 Sam., ix., 26 ; 
xxiv., 19; 2 Sam. xxi., 9; 1 Kgs. i., 37; 2 Kgs. ix., 37; Isa. xll, 23; liv., 16; 
Jer. xvii., 8 ; XL., 16 ; Ezek. xxiii., 16, 43 ; xlv., 3 ; Hag. I., 8 ; Ruth I., 12 ; iy. r 
4; Ps. vi., 4; lxxiv.,6; xc.,8; Prov. xxx., 18; xxxl, 16, 18; Job I., 10; xlii., 
16 ; Lam. n., 19 ; v., 1 , 21 ; Eccl. vn., 22 ; Neh. ix., 6. 

d) Written, but not Read . 

Eight such words are given in chap, vi., 8 (cf. Nedarim , fob 37, col. 2), viz., 
2 Sam. xm., 33 ; xxv., 21 ; 2 Kgs. v., 18 ; Jer. xxxvm., 16 ; xxxix., 12 ; li., 3 ; 
Ezek. in., 12 ; Ruth ill., 12. 

To this class also belong eleven words in which the ) is written, but not read 
(chap, vii., 1), viz., Josh, vi., 7 ; ix., 7 ; 1 Sam. xv., 16 ; 2 Sam. xxn., 34 ; 1 Kgs. 
xii., 3, 21; 2 Kgs. ix., 33; xiv., 13; xvi., 15; Ezek. xlvi., 9; Heh. in., 15. 

We also read, chap, vii., 2, of twenty words which have a fj written, but not 
read, viz., Josh, vii., 21 ; xxiv., 8 ; 2 Sam. xxiii., 20 ; 1 Kgs. vii., 23 ; Jer. hi., 
7.; XV,, 9; xviii., 10; xxvi., 6; xxxl, 39; nliii., 11 ; xlviii., 27 ; Mic. ill., 2; 
Zecli. i., 16; Ruth I., 3; Ps. li,, 4; Prov. vm., 17; xxvil, 10; Dan. ix., 18; 
Lam. iil, 10 ; Ezra v., 15. 
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e) Written as one ivord, but read as two. 

The fifteen words belonging to this class are mentioned in chap. vn., 3, viz., 
Gen. xxx., 11; Exod. iv., 2; Deut. xxxni., 2; Jer. vi., 29; xvm.,3; Ezek. 
viii., 6; Isa. hi., 15; Ps. x., 10; lv., 16; cxxm.,4; Job xxxvni., 1 ; XL., .6; 
Keh. II., 13; 1 Chron. ix., 4; xxvxi., 12. 

The reverse is the case in eight instances, where words are written as two, but 
read as one. 

f ) Wntten as two , and read as one . 

Judg. xvi., 25 ; 1 Sam. ix., 1 ; xxiv., 9 ; Isa. DC, 6 ; xliv., 24 ; Lam. I., 6 ; 
iv., 3; 2 Chron. xxxiv,, 6. 

Another class of words is also mentioned, chap, vn., 4, which have 

g) A ♦ written in the middle of the word, where ) is read. 

This list not being given very correctly in Soferim , we give according to the 
book Ochloh w'Ochlah. 1 Gen. xxxix., 20; 1 Sam. xxv., 18; 2 Sam. xv., 20; Isa. 
xlv.,2; 2 Kgs. xxiv., 15; Jer. L., 44; 2 Sam. xvi., 12; Jer. vi., 7 ; JSTah. n., 6 ; 

1 Chron. vii., 31; Prov. xxiii., 24; Ez. iv,, 9; Gen. viii., 17; Jer. xix., 2; 
xl viii., 5; Zech. xi., 2; Ezek. xlii., 9; 2 Chron. xxxv., 3; Ps. v.,9; Prov. 
xxiii., 5 ; Ez. viii., 17 ; Jer. xxv., 7 ; 2 Chron. xxvi., 21 ; Kum. xiv., 36 ; Josh, 
xix., 22; Isa. lxii., 3; Jer. xiv., 14 (twice); viii., 7; Ezek. xli., 15; 1 Chron. 
iv., 20 ; xii., 3 ; 2 Chron. xxxv., 4; Ps. lxxiv., 11 ; 1 Kgs. vi., 5 ; Ezek. xlviii., 
14; 1 Chron. xx.’, 5 ; 2 Chron. xxix., 14; Ps. lix.,16; cxl., 10; Prov, iv., 16; 

2 Sam. in., 15 ; Jer. xvi., 16 ; Judg. xxi., 22 ; 1 Sam. xvm., 6 ; Ezek. xxn., 18 ; 
Isa. xlii., 24 ; Ps. oxxix., 3 ; 1 Sam. xx., 1 ; Jer. xlviii., 21 ; Isa. lvii., 19 ; 
Keh. x., 20; Isa. in., 16; Keh. vii., 52 ; 2 Sam. xiv., 7 ; 1 Sam. xxv., 18 ; Jer. 
xl., 8 ; Amos viii., 4 ; 2 Chron. xm., 19 ; Esth. viii., 13 ; Jer. xiv., 3 ; xlviii., 
Ezek. iv., 15 ; Num. xxvi., 9 ; 1 Kgs. xiv., 25 ; Jer. xvm., 16 ; xv., 11 ; xliii., 
10; 1 Chron. xxiv., 24; Zeph. il, 7 ; Ps. lxxxv.,2; Prov. xxii., 20 ; Kum. 
xxxir., 7 ; Prov. hi., 30 ; Job. xxx., 22. 

In connection with these variations, we will only mention that, in the Mishna, 
Megilla iv., 10, we read of some passages which may publicly be read, but not 
interpreted. Thus, “the occurrence of Beuben [with Bilhah, Gen. xxxv., 20] 
may be read without being interpreted ; that of Tamar [ibid. chap, xxxvm.,] is to 
be read and interpreted ; the [first part of the] occurrence with the golden calf is to 
be read and interpreted, but the second part [commencing Exod., xxxiv., 21] is to 
be read without being interpreted. The blessing of the priests [Num. vi., 22 f£.], 
and the occurrence of David and Amnon [2 Sam. xi., xii., xm.] are neither to be 
read nor interpreted.” 

\ 9. ablatio scribartjm, or onaio 

The ablatio scribarum , or removal of the Scribes, consists in the removal of a 
superfluous ] which has crept into the text, and which has been erroneously pre- 
fixed to inK, viz., Gen. xvm., 5 ; xxiv., 55 ; Kum. xxxi., 2 ; Ps. lxviii., 26. 
They note, also, that it has been erroneously prefixed to the word i n 

Ps. xxxvi., 7. Cf. Tr. Nedarim, 37B. 


i Cf . a description of this work in my art. Oehlcih w’Ochlah , in McClintock & Strong’s Cyc., s. v. 
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? 10. CORKECTIO SCRIEARUM, OR D'MJ'lD ppFI 


In the Talmud, nothing is said of these so called “ Tiqqun S6ph fl rim,” or 
u emendations of the Scribes ; ” and yet these corrections must be very old, since 
reference is made to them in the Mechilta , a commentary on Exodus (chap, xv., 7), 
the first compilation of which was probably made about 90 A. D. ; in the Siphri , a 
commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy (Num. x., 35), compiled by Eab (A. 
D. 219-247) ; in the Tanchuma , fol. 26, 1, compiled by Tanchuma ben- Abba (fl. cir. 
A. D. 440) ; in the Bereshith Rabba (in Gen. xvm., 22), sec. xli, fol. 54, 4 fin. ; 
and Shemoth Rabba , sec. xm., fol. 128, 4; xxx.,fol. 146, 4 in medio; xli., fob 
156, 1 initio ; both ascribed to Oshaja b. Nachmani (fl. A. D. 278). 

As these corrections are, in general, only alluded to in our books called 
“Introductions to the Old Testament,” but not given, we will give them here. 
The Massorites mention eighteen “Tiqqun S6ph e rim,” or emendations of the 
Scribes, and refer to eighteen alterations which the Scribes decreed should be 
introduced into the text, in order to remove anthropomorphisms and other infe- 
licities of expression. These eighteen emendations (or ft"*) are as follows, 
according to the order of the Hebrew Bible : 

1. Gen. xviil, 22, where, for the original reading ’jp nor imy mm 

orroa an & Jtiiovdh still stood before Abraham , is now substituted DIT’DK) 
a nd Abraham still stood before Jehovah , because it 
appeared offensive to say that the Deity stood before Abraham. 

2. Num. xi., 15, for ‘“tfiJTO thy evil , is substituted ♦rum my evil . 

S, 4. “ xii., 12, “ our mother , “ mother . 

u lJIt Sft our flesh, “ 1*1 £20 its flesh. 

5. 1 Sam. III., 13, “ O'FfrK God (Sept. Mv), “ themselves. 

6. 2 “ xvi.,12, “ wya with his eye , at my affliction. 

7. 1 Kgs. Xli., 16, “ ViPX 1 ? to their God , “ Pnx 1 ? to their seats . 

8. 2 Chron.x.,16,“ 

9. Jer. ii., 11, “ ♦TQ3 my glory , “ lIl^D their glory. 

10. Ezek. Viii., 17, “ *£)£{ my nose, “ OSX their nose. 

11. I-Ios. IV., 7, “ ♦TDD rny glory , “ DTOD their glory. 

12. Hat. i., 12, “ rnon thou diest not , “ niDJ we shall not die . 


13. Zecb. ii., 12, “ mine eye , “ 1J^ his eye. 

14. Mai. i., 13, “ ye make me expire , “ IJllN ye weary it. 

15. Ps. CVI., 20, “ my glory , “ DTQD j 

16. Job VII., 20, “ to thee, “ to myself. 

17. “ xxxii., 3, “ D*iY?K fiX or pn fix God or the divine justice , is 

substituted 3VX 


18. Lam. ra., 19, thy soul will mour over me, is substituted 

rwm and my soul is humbled within me. 

• * - — Pr — x : 


On these emendations of the Scribes, Bleek, in his Introduction (pp. 803, 4), 
says: “These remarks [of the Kabbins], as I believe, have been, in general, too 
little thought of, and, as a whole, have not been judged correctly. It is usually 
assumed that what are named Tiqqun Soph'riin are only alterations of the false 
readings of many manuscripts, in conformity with other manuscripts which were 
more correct; and it is at once taken for granted that the readings preferred by 
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the Scribes, which are just those of our present manuscripts and editions, have 

been the genuine original readings Much rather, we are moved, partly by 

the statements of the Massorites, partly by the nature of several of the readings 
set aside by the Tiqqun Soph e rim, compared with the readings introduced by them, 
and at present found in the text, to look upon the matter thus : that, in these 
passages, other readings were actually accepted universally at an earlier time, or, 
at all events, were to be found in most of the common manuscripts, which the 
Scribes considered themselves justified in altering, because they presented what 
created scruples or gave offense in certain respects. Hence, this earlier reading, 
which is noted as having been altered, is always to be held in high estimation, 
critically considered ; and we may actually assume, with great probability, in sev- 
eral cases at least, that it is the original reading. 55 1 

g 11. PUNCTA EXTRAORDINARY. 

Over single letters, partly over entire words, we find dots or points, generally 
called “puncta extraordinaria. 55 The first instance is mentioned in the Mishna 
Tr. Pesachim ix., 2, over the ft of the word ftp ft'*), Hum. in., 10. Ten such 
words, which have these extraordinary points, are enumerated in Midrash Bemid- 
bar j Rabba on Hum. nr., 39, sec. III., fol. 215, 4, cf. Pirke de Babbi Nathan c. 33, 
Sifri ad Hum. ix., 10; Tr. Soferim vi., 3; Massorct Magna on Hum. in., 39; 
Ochlah w'Ochlali , sec. 96 ; Tragard Be Uteris textus S. Hebraei insoliiae quantitatis 
formae situs et punctationis, Gryph,, 1764. 

1. Gen. xvi., 5 MO ftlft^t The Massorites note on this word : There is 

a point on the last and it is one of the ten pointed words, which occur in 
the Law, four in the Prophets and in the Hagiographa. It is worthy to be 
noticed, that in the whole Pentateuch the word in question is nowhere 
written plene , i. e., with two yodhs , except in our passage. 

2. Gen. nviii., 9 On this passage the Midrash Beveshith Babba (sec. 

XLVIII., Wunsclie’s Germ, tranl. p, 227 sq.) remarks : are pointed, but 

not the B. Simeon ben Eliezer saith, Wherever you find more letters than 
points, you must explain the letters, i. e., what is written; but where you 
find more points than letters, you must explain the letters. In this case, 
where there are more points than the written text, you must explain the 
points, viz., ^ “ Where is Abraham ? 55 The meaning is, that the points 
over these three letters intend to indicate that the three angels did not ask, 
“Where is Sarai ft^ ftttf, but “ Where is Abraham? 55 Qft^K VK 
Cf. Tr. Baba Messiah, fol. 87 a. 


i Geiger, in Urschrift, p. 331, remarks on the first case: “The subordinate, it was thought, 
stands before the superior, not the superior before the subordinate. Eor this cause, the original 
reading, ‘and Jehovah stood, etc.,’ was changed into * and Abraham stood.’ Not only the whole 
connection, but also the Talmud and Midrashim, indicate that the first reading is the more correct 
one. Tor, in explanation of Lev. xix„ 33, ‘before the hoary head thou shalt rise,’ we read, in 
Jents. Btkkurim iii., 13, ‘ I, the Lord, have exercised the rising before the hoary head first,’ prob- 
ably with reference to Gen. xviii., 33. As for the literature, cf. Hackspan, De usu librorum , etc., 
appended to his Nizzachon, Altorf, 1644;Bornitz De Tiqqun Sopherim, Viteb., 1614; Walton, Proleg. 
viL, 10; Hottinger, Thes. Phihl pp. 434 sq.; Wachner, Antiq. Ebr. i., pp. 110, 111; Delitzsch, Hab- 
«tk7a/7c, Lips., 1843, pp. 306-308; Wedell, De emendationibus a Soferim , etc., Vratisl., 1869; Rayra. 
Martin, Pugiojidei; Erankel, Vorstudien, pp. 173, 219. 
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3. Gen. xix., 83 In the Talmud , Tr. Nazir, fol. 23 «, we read : Why is 

there a point over the ) in the word nDIpil ? To indicate that when she lay 
down, he (Lot) did not perceive it, but when she arose, he perceived it. Cf. 
also Tr. Horayoth , fol. 10A. St. Jerome, Quaest. in Genesin: “Appungunt 
desuper quasi incredibile et quod rerum natura non capiat, coire quern- 
piam nescientem.” 

4. Gen. xxxm., 4 There are different interpretations on these points. 

The Midrash Bemidbar in loco explains it by ypttti 64 that 

he (Esau) did not ldss him sincerely the Bereshith Babba sec. LXXYIII., 
(Wiinsche 1. c. p, 382) thinks “That Esau’s ldss was sincere;” a third 
authority says, that these points are meant to indicate, that Esau did not 
intend i. e., to kiss him, but i- e., “ to bite him.” 

5. Gen. xxxvir., 12 hk, Beresh. Babba in loco, sec. LXXXIY. (Wiinsche 1. c. 

p. 412) : The points over indicate that “ they only went away to feed 
themselves,” or as Bemidbar Babb, in loco says : “They went away not to 
feed the flock, but to eat and drink,” etc. 

6. XTurn. hi., 39. pj’lftV Bemidbar Babb, in loco, says the Waw of pflKlis 

not pointed, because he did not belong to that number (or census of the 
Levites). In the Talmud, Tr. Bechoroth , the question is why the word 
pm is pointed ? and the same answer is given. 1 2 

7. Num. ix., 10. (ipm. This instance is already mentioned in the Mishna 

Pesachim ix., § 2, where we read thus : “ What is a distant journey ? R. 
Akiba says from Modaim and beyond, and from all places around Jerusa- 
lem, located in the same distance. R. Eleazar says, from the threshold of 
the court of the Temple and outward. R. Jos6 says, the reason for the 
point on the [in our word] was to denote that it is not necessary to be 
actually on a distant road, but only beyond the threshold of the Temple.” 
This idea the Sept, probably intended to express by & 68$ panpav i. e., dis- 
tant on the way, while h 68$ paupa would be “ on a distant way.” 

8. XTum. xxi., 30. The Baal Hatturim on this passage, says that by the 

point on the *■) in the word only {Jftf is left, which means “ fire,” and 
which destroyed the place. In the Talmud Baba Bathra 79a we read 
and not 

9. Xum. xxix., 15. Bemidbar rabba in loco : “ It is to teach us that 

there was only one tenth.” Cf. Tr. Menachoth , fol. 87 j3 where the one py&y 
is not read. The Sept. cod. Yatic. omits the first word. 

10. Deut. xxix., 28. ii 1 ?* Bemidbar rabba in loco answers 

the question concerning these points by : “ You have made manifest, hence 
I will also manifest unto you hidden things,” cf. also Talmud Tr. Sanhedrin , 
fol. 43/? in fine, and Xorzi in Jos. vir., 21. 


1 If this interpretation is correct, then the word Aaron is superfluous, and thus it is wanting 
in some codd., also in the Syr. and Sam. Cf. our Horae Samarttanae in Bibliotheca, Sacra , Jan- 
uary, 1878 (Andover). 

2 The Copt. Vulg, read esft, and so also the Sept, and Sam. Cf. Horae Samaritana ibid, in loco . 
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11-14. 2 Sam. xix., 20 Isa - xliy., 9 non ; Ezech. XLi., 20 ; ibid. 

XL yi. , 22 piib» On these words nothing is to he found in Eabbinie 

writings. Cf. Surenhusius fttfihog mraXkayfig , p. 73. 

15. Ps. XXYIL, 13. On this the Talmud Tr. Berachoth , fol. 41a says : 

“ But how could David call himself holy? and it is written : Unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living. 1 ’ And 
we have a teaching in the name of R. Josi : Why are there points on frpp? 
David said before the Holy One (blessed be he): Lord of the universe, I am 
aware that thou greatly reward the just in future ages, but I know not if I 
shall have a part of it with them, or not. Perhaps that he had offended 
Him by any sin.” Buxtorf remarks on this passage, that is oya oyo 
i. e., “a sense without a sense.” The meaning probably is that 
without the points means if not , like the Latin nisi , but with the points it 
signifies a “ doubt. ”i 

As to the origin and signification of these points nothing certain can be said. 
According to the Rabbins, Ezra is said to have been the author of these points. 
In Bemidbar Babba ad Hum. hi., 39, sec. nr., fol. 215, 4, we read that u when Elias 
will come and ask Ezra, Why hast thou written thus ? he will answer, I have long 
ago pointed these letters ; but when Elias will say to him, Thou hast written well, 
then he will remove these letters.” The same we also read in Aboth de Babbi 
Nathan , ch. 33. This much may be taken for granted that these points were known 
long before the time of the Talmud. Cf. also Hiipeden, neue loahrscheinHche 
Muthmassung von der wahren Ursache der ausserordenttichen Punkte , Ilannov. 1751, 
3 4 sq. ; Hiller, De arcano keri et kethib , Tubing. 1692, p. 156 ; Geiger, Lehrbuch der 
Mischnah , Yratislav. 1846, II. p. 87, 88; the same, JJrscIirift pp. 257-258. 

I 12. INVERTED NUX C* 

Before Hum. x,, 35 and after x., 36, we find in our Hebrew Bibles the letter 
Nan J inverted (\ In the Talmud, Tr. Sabbath fol. 115/3 ; 116a, we are told “ that 
the section commencing pKIl (Hum. x., 35) was made by God with 

signs below and above, to indicate that it is not in its proper place. But Rabbi 
said, This is not so, but this book was counted by itself. How do you know it ? 
Rabbi Samuel bar Haehman said, R. Jonathan said, [It is written] “ She hath 
hewn out her seven pillars (Prov. ix., 1), this means the seven books of the law.” 
It may be that the statement “ that this section is not in its place,” was still 
known in the time of the Sept., for the Codex Alex, and the Vatican read this 
part before the 34th verse. 

Besides the inverted nun mentioned in Sabbath, we also read in Rosh hashana, 
fol. 117/3, of inverted Nuns found in Ps. 107. But on examining some thirty-eight 
editions of the Psalms, which we found on our shelves, only seven have the 
inverted Nun, viz., Hahn’s Hebr. Bible of 1839 and 1867 ; Rosenf eld’s Ilebr. Bible 
1836 ; Letteris’ Bible ed. by Abrahamson, Berlin 1866, and the Psalm editions of 
Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig 1861, 1874, 1881. 


1 In the most recent edition of the Psalms, ed. by Baer and Delitzsch, Lipsiae, 1874, this word 
is marked with three points above and four below. The reason why the JVaw is unpointed is 
stated (p. 13a) “ V av caret puncto, quod metuenduin foret ne cum Cholem commutaretur.” The 
same remark we also find in edition of 1880, p. 93. We may also add that the word in question is 
wanting in the Sept., Syriac, Arab., Vulg., Symm., and in some Hebr. MSS. 
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2 13. the waw q^ti'a’ in num. xxv., 12. 

Of this VI or Waw cut off\ which is written in our Hebrew Bibles r1 

the Talmud Tr. Kiddushin fol. 66/3 states the following : Whence do we have it, 
that a person having some defect is unlit for the sacred ministry? R. Jehudah 
said, that R. Samuel taught that it is because the Scripture says, u Wherefore say, 
Behold I give unto him my covenant of peace,” a perfect peace and not an imper- 
fect one. But said one, it is written i- e., “ peace,” but answered E. Nach- 

man, the Waw in D'frsj' is cut off (N»n rrr’Dp vd- 

2 14. THE closed or final mem (d ) in the middle of the word. 

ISA. IX., 6 miD b . 

In the Talmud, Tr. Sanhedrin , fol. 94/3 we find the following : “ Why is it that 
all the Mems in the middle of a word are open [i. e., Q], and this one is closed 
[i. e., Q]? The Holy One (blessed be he !) wanted to make Hezekiah the Messiah, 
and Sennacherib Gog and Magog ; whereupon Justice pleaded before the presence 
of the Holy One (blessed be he !), Lord of the Universe, c What! David, the king 
of Israel, who sang so many hymns and praises before thee, wilt thou not make 
him the Messiah ; but Hezekiah, for w r kom thou hast performed all these miracles, 
and who has not uttered any song before thee, wilt thou make him the Messiah?’ 
Therefore has the mem been closed.” 

2 15. SUSPENDED LETTERS. 

The suspended Nun we find in Judg. xvm., 30. The Talmud Baba 

Bathra , fol. 109/3, states the following: “ Was he (i. e., Gershom) the son of Man- 
asseh ? whereas the Scripture says, ‘the sons of Moses were Eleazer and Gershom J 
But because he did the deeds of Manasseh [2 Kgs. xxi.], the Scripture appended 
him to the [family] of Manasseh.” The meaning is that the prophet did not like 
to call Gershom, the son of Moses, because it would be ignominious that Moses 
should have had an impious son, hence he calls him the son of Manasseh, with 
the suspended letter, which may mean either the son of Manasseh or that of Moses. 

The suspended Ayin we find in Job xxxviil, 15. In the Talmud, 

Tr. Sanhedrin fol. 103/3, we read : Why is the in suspended ? [It is to 

teach] that when a man is {JH “poor” in this world, he will also be in the 
world to come, or lit. u poor below, he will also be poor above.” 

Of the suspended Ayin in Ps. lxxx., 14 we read, Tr. Kiddushin , fob 

30/3, that this letter is the middle letter in the Psalms. 

2 16. MAJUSCULAR AND MINUSCULAR LETTERS. 

Of the words written with large and small letters in our Hebrew Bible, we 
find nothing in the Talmud itself, but some instances are mentioned in the Tr. 
Sopherim chap, ix., which prove that this mode of writing must have been very 
ancient and served a certain purpose. 

The instances mentioned in Soferim ix. are as follows : 

1 majuscular in Lev. xi., 42 because it is the middle of all the letters in 
the Pentateuch (j"nifi *75^ fiVniN Kiddushin 30a) ; t majuscular in 

Num. xiv., 17; *7 majuscular Deut. xxxiv., 12 — 55**1 

Deut. xxix., 27, 
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* minuscular in Deut. xxxii., 18, the Yodh in must be smaller than 
any in the Pentateuch, cf. also Midrash Vajikra Eabba sec. xxm. fin. fol. 192, 8. 

As to the letter *) in ftJlH (Esther ix., 9) whether it should he written majus- 
cular or minuscular, is a matter of dispute, cf. Talmud, Tr. Megillah , fol. 16/?. 

Besides these letters mentioned above, we find nothing more in the Talmud, 
although there is no doubt, that the writing of the other letters was known in the 
time of the Talmud. Thus, e. g., the word ( Lev * xin., 33) which is now 

written with a majuscular J is mentioned as the middle of the verses of the Pen- 
tateuch (Kiddushin fol. 30/3). 

For the benefit of the student we give here according to the alphabet, all pas- 
sages where, according to the Massorah, words with majuscular letters are found : 

1 Cliron. i., 1; Gen. i., 1 ; Lev. xiii.,33; Deut. vi., 4; Deut. xxxri., 6; 
Esth. ix., 9; Mai. hi., 22 ; Esth. i., 6 ; Job ix., 34; Num. xiv., 17 ; Ps. lxxx., 
16 ; Deut. xxix., 27; Prov. I., 1 ; Exod. xxxiv., 7 ; Rutli in., 13 ; Num. xxvii., 
5; Eccl. xii., 13; Deut. vi.,4; Dan. vi.,20; Gen. xxx.,42; Isa. lvi., 10 ; Ps. 
lxxxiv., 4; Exod. xxxiv., 14; Song of Song i., 1 ; Esth. ix., 29. 

This is the list as given in the Massorah marginalis on Gen. I., 1 ; in the Mas- 
sorah marginalis on 1 Chron. i., 1, however, wdiere this list is repeated, the fol- 
lowing alterations are made; for Esth. ix., 9 is substituted Lev. xi., 42 ; for Job 
ix., 84 is substituted Eccl. vii., 1 ; Num. xxvn., 5 and Gen. xxx., 42 are omitted; 
for Esth. ix., 29 is substituted Deut. xviii., 13. In the Ochlah w c Ochlah again, 
where the list is also given, sec. 83, p. 88, Lev. xi., 42 is substituted for Esth. ix., 
9 ; Dan. vii., 10, representing final ?ncm, is added ; Ps. lxxx., 16 is given instead 
of Exod. xxxiv., 7, and Gen. xxx., 42 is omitted. The same book, moreover, 
sec. 82, p. 88, gives another alphabetical list of majuscular letters contained in the 
Pentateuch alone, which is as follows 

Deut. xxxiii., 29 ; Gen. i., 1; Lev. xiii.,33; Deut. vi,4; Deut. xxxn., 
6; Lev. xi., 42; Gen. xxxiv., 31 ; Gen. xlix., 12; Exod. n., 2; Num. xiv., 17 ; 
Deut. xxviii., 68 ; Deut. n., 33 ; Deut. xxix,, 27 ; Num. xxiv., 5 ; Gen. l., 23 ; 
Exod. xxxiv., 7; Num. xxvn., 5; Num. xin., 30; Deut. vi., 4; Deut. xxxii., 
5; Gen. xxx.,42; Exod. xi., 8; Exod. xxvm., 36; Deut. xxu.,6; Exod. 
xxxiv., 14; Deut. in., 11 ; Deut. xviii., 13. 

The alphabetical list of the minuscular letters, as given in the Massorah fin- 
alis under the letter Aleph. and in the Massorah marginalis on Lev. i., 1 is in the 
following passages : 

Lev. i., 2 ; Prov. xxx., 15 ; Job vii., 5 ; Prov. xxvm., 17 ; Gen. n,, 4 ; Ps. 
xxii., 30; Num. xxv.,12; Ps. xxiv.,4; Esth. ix.,9; Job xxxm., 9 ; Lam. 
II., 9; Num. xxxi., 24; Deut. xxxii., 18 ; Gen. xxm., 2; Lam. i., 12; Deut. 
ix., 24 ; Lev. vi., 2 ; Neh. xin., 30 ; Nahum I., 3 ; Prov. xvi., 28 ; Jer. xxxix., 
13 ; Isa. xli v . , 14 ; Nahum i., 3 ; Ps. xxvn., 5 ; Lam. m., 36 ; Dan. vi., 20 ; 
Jer. xiv., 2; Jobxvi.,14; Exod. xxxii., 25 ; Gen. xxvn., 46; Exod. xxxiv., 
26 ; Esth. ix., 7 ; Esth. ix., 9J 

§ 17. THE PASEK OR SPACE BETWEEN SINGLE WORDS. 2 

When proper names occur twice in an address, they are separated by a small 
space, as in Gen. xxix., 11 : DJTDK l DiTDN ; xlvi., 2: npV I npV: 1 Sam. 

1 Cf. Engestroem, De Uttcris Massoreth . majusculte. Lond., Goth. 1738; Geiger in Ozar Nechmad 
II., pp. 87-89 (Vindob. ed. Blumenfeld). 

2 A list of all the passages where this Pasek occurs is given by Baer and Dolitzsch in the parts. 
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m., 10: I called by the Massorites pp£) Pasek (and not p*p9 

P e sik , as It is generally written and pronounced). Ho such space or pasek, how- 
ever, is found in Exod. hi., 4 between Hti'O vide Midrash Shemoth Rabbit, 

sec. ii. fol. 120, 8 : “ You will find a space between Abraham Abraham, Jacob 
Jacob, Samuel Samuel, but none between Moses Moses. Why this V it is like a 
man who bears a great burden and calls to N. N. who is near him, Take off from 
me this burden,” etc. Norzi, who also quotes this passage, remarks that some 
say, “ that with the other prophets he ceased sometimes to speak, but with Moses 
he never ceased, while he was alive.” 

\ 18. THE alphabet. 

At what time the square character of the Hebrew alphabet was perfected, it 
is now difficult to determine with precision. Origen (died 254 A. D.), and Jerome 
(died 420), who probably followed Jewish tradition ascribe it to Ezra, and thus 
also Jos<$ hen Ilalafta, who flourished between 138 and 164 A. D. But there can be 
no doubt that our present Hebrew alphabet was already known before the time of 
the Talmud, since the descriptions and allusions to the form of the Hebrew let- 
ters, which we find in the Talmud precisely suit the present square characters. 
In the treatise Sabbath, fol 103, col. 2 we are told very distinctly not to inter- 
change with ^ J with Jf, ^ with ft with f"j, 1 with f with ft 

with £), ft with p. That such a pre-caution was necessary, may be seen from 
what Origen mentions, that in his time the Tetragrammaton was rendered 
null, 1 the PI being interchanged with Hi and 1 with *, and in theMishna ( Sabbath 
xit., 5), the case is mentioned of two myins (J J) being written for cheth (ft). More 
striking are the mistakes which have crept into the Alexandrian version, on account 
of mistaking one letter for a similar one, thus, e. g., tffory, as 1 Sam. xyiil, 22, 
Sept, a yt) <7?i Hebr. an & now; xxxi., 1 Sept, M 

rbv vqtov; 2 Sam. xit., 19 NT}, Sept. ml kv6ijae\ ^ for 3, as Nahum ii., 14 

PODT Sept. Him 1 Sam. x., 2 Sept. ug av airt-Mys) 

XI., 6 Sept. <°C i/itovcre etc., etc. 

The Talmud already knows the five final letters *"J i"| If J □ (1. c. fol. 304, col. 1) 
which were probably used to render reading more easy by distinguishing one word 
from another (thus e. g., — the third and fourth word of the first 

chapter of Genesis -might be read flKO 


of the Hebrew Bible hitherto published, viz., Genesis p. 91; Jobp. 63; Psalms (ed. 1880) p. 153; 
Proverbs p. 62; Isaiah p. 84; Twelve Minor Prophets p. 97; Libri Danielis, Ezrae et Nehemiae 
p. 129. 

i Jerome in his 130th letter to Marcellus, where he treats of the ten names of God, says: 
“nonurn (sc. nomen Dei) est tetragrammum, quod avcMuvTjrov i. e., ineffabile, putaverunt, quod 
his literis scribitur J'od, E, Vaw, E. Quod quidam non intelligentes propter elementorum simili- 
tudinem, quuin in Gnecis iibris repererint Pi Pi legere consueverunt " (Opp. ed. Vallarsi 1. 131; 
III. 720). Similar is the statement found in a fragment of Evagrius treating of the ten Jewish 
names of God, that the ineffable Tetragram, which Karaxpr/crriKQS is pronounced by the Jews 
afiovai, by the Greeks Kvpwc, according to Exod. xxvii., 36 was written on the plate of the high- 
priest dyinayo. Kvph.) lTIHI (in some eodd. xl tu), . . .tuvtulq ypatyufiEvav rots arot^rdois to) & 
nvnv u]7T nilll, 6 \ Mg (cf. Cotelerius Monum . Eccles, Graecae III., 216, by Yallarsi TIL, 726; 
Lagarde, Onommtica Sacra p. 205 sq.) For more on this subject, cf . my art. Slum Hammephorash 
in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. 
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The Talmud also not only mentions the so-called taggin tpn, onro), 1 or 
calligraphic ornaments on the letters ^ J f j ^ t£* ( Menachoth , fol. 29, col. 1,2; 
Sabbath , fol. 89, col. 1; 105, col. 2), hut also mentions different combinations of 
the alphabet, as Athbash, Achas , Albam fljjfj j"7K — DflK“~DD 

This system is the more remarkable on account of Jerome having so con- 
fidently applied it to the word Sheshah in Jer. xxv., 26 (which according 

to the Athbash aom as the first combination from its two initial words is 
called), it being the same as Babel. According to the same rule ^ 
stands for DnfcO, as Sept, translates Xahtiaiovg (ibid, li., 1), 

l 19. THE VOWEL POINTS. 

It is now generally acknowledged that the vowel points which are found in 
our Hebrew Bibles, did not originally belong to the text, but are of later origin, 
and were added by the Massorites. The very fact that there existed two kinds of 
vowel-systems, the Babylonian or Assyrian and the Palestinian or Western, 
proves that the vowel-points could not have originated at one and the same time, 
otherwise the Babylonians would not place the vowels above the letters, as the 
Prophetontm Posteriorum Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (from the year 916 A. D. 
and ed. by Strack, Petropoli, 1876) shows, and the Palestinians would not place 
the vowels under the letters, as we now have it in our Hebrew Bibles. That 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some should have defended the 
divinity of the vowel-points, and even went so far as in Switzerland to make it a 
confessional article of belief in the Formula Consensus , art. IV. can. II. according 
to which in 1678 a law was enacted that no person should be licensed to preach 
the Gospel in their churches unless he publicly declared that he believed in the 
integrity of the Hebrew text and in the divinity of the vowel-points and accents 
(“ codicem Hebr. Yet. Test, turn quoad consonas turn quoad vocalia sive puncta 
ipsa sive punctorum saltern potestatem tiedirvei >arov esse ”) may surprise us at present 
like a good many other things of past ages. 

The letters of the Hebrew, like those of the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee and 
Samaritan, were only consonants, and as the letters for a , ) for u, ♦ for I, were 
sometimes used as vowels, it is evident that a word without these vowel-letters, 
and when simply written with consonants, with different vowels attached to it, 
would yield different meanings. Thus when vowelled can be 121 word , 

. T T 

*0*7 speaking , *0*"J he has spoken , "0*7 to speak , ‘"0*7 P est > *121 sanctuary , etc. 

A comparison of the Alexandrian version with our present voweled text 
shows that the Seventy or rather seventy-two translators had an unvoweled text 
from which they translated. Even in the first centuries of our era, the Hebrew 
text had no vowel points, as can be seen from the Greek translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, as well as from the Peshito and Jerome’s luatin 
translation. Thus the latter says: “Idem sermo et iisdem litteris scriptus 
diversus apud eos et voces et intelligentias habet, e. c. pastores et amatores iis- 
dem litteris scribuntur res , ’a in, god, mem (DUD): sed pastores ro-im (Dun) 
leguntur, amatores re-im (□T>” In Fpist. 126, ad Fvagrium: “Hon refert, 
utrum Salem an Salim nominetur, cum vocalibus in medio litteris perraro utantur 


1 Cf. Sepher Taghin , Liber coronularum ed. J. I. L. Barges, Paris 1866, and Derenbourg- Notes 
epigraphiques (ibid. 1877) p. 134, 
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Hebraei, et pro voluntate lectorum atque varietate regioniim eadem verba diversis 
sonis et accentibus proferantur.” In comment, ad Hah. m., 5 : u Pro eo, quod 
nos transtulimus mortem in Hebraeo tres litterae sunt positae, Daleth, Betli, Kesh, 
absque ulla vocali, quae si legantur dabar DXl) “ verbum,” significant; si deber 
OD*!) u pestem;” Hab. ra.,4: verbum DJJ^pro qualitate loci et posuit (Qjjf) 
intelligitur, et ibi (Q{^). Cf. also ad Gen . xnvii., 31 ; S. flpist. 125 and Damaswn” 

Some have supposed that a certain vowel-system must have existed in the 
time of the Talmud, and based their argument upon the phrases 
*"p “ r ^ad not so, but so” (e. g., do not read u thy sons” but rpjj 

“ thy builders do not read “ and prepare ” but “ and there ” (Ps. l., 
23), and miDO 1 ? NnpQ 1 ? DNJJ'* “ there is a solid root for the reading 

of the text, and there is a solid root for the traditional pronunciation,” which 
occur so often in the Talmud. But these phrases prove the contrary. The Jews 
were in the habit of reading without points, and this they could do, since accord- 
ing to the statement of the Talmud {Pirlce Aboth v., 24 “ a boy five years old 
should commence with the reading of the law”), Josephus and Philo, from the 
very childhood the Jewish youth was made acquainted with Holy Writ, and there- 
fore they said, “ do not read so, but so ” which they would not have said, had the 
words in question been pointed in a certain manner. 

I 20. DIVISION OF WORDS. 

Hebrew was originally written, like most ancient languages, without any 
division between the words, in a scriptio continua , which fact accounts for the 
various readings in the Septuagint. But there is no doubt that a division of words 
already existed in the time of the Talmud, at least the final letters which were 
already mentioned ($ 18), may have served such a purpose, and in Menachoth, fol. 
30, col. 1, the space between the words in the sacred manuscripts is fixed with 
precision. Whether or not this division of words by points— as used in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch— was applied, must be left undecided. 

‘i 21. DIVISION ACCORDING TO THE MEANING— VERSES. 

There is no doubt that at a very early period a division according to verses 
(D’pIDS) existed. “ Every verse divided by Moses may not otherwise be divided” 
( Megilla , fol. 22, col. 1) is an old axiom. The reason for such a division was prob- 
ably twofold : 

1. The reading of the Scriptures , especially in the synagogue, led to such a 
division. Already the Mishna Megilla iv., § 4 mentions the 0*p1D£D in relation 
to this, for we read, “ not less than three verses of the Law may be read in the 
synagogue to any person [called to read]. One verse only of the Law may 
be read at one time to the meturgeman or interpreter ; but it is lawful to read 
three consecutive verses to him from the Prophets ; but if each verse should 
form a separate section, one verse only may be read [to the interpreter] at a time.” 
The Gemara forbids the leaving of the synagogue before the ending of such a 
section (Berachoth 8a), introduces the injunction of Ezra (Nell, vra., 8 ; Megilla 
3a; Nedarim 37/1) and prescribes in reference to the Prophets, how many sections 
are to be read on the week-days (Baba Kama 82a). 
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2. The study of the Law , the instruction and teaching of the same in the school 
produced such, sense-divisions. These were distinguished from the former, which 
were merely called D*p*lD£b by the names “clauses,” u sententiae,” or 

also clause-sections. To instruct in the dividing of clauses 

(D*0)7ED plD^S) was a special part of Rabbinical teaching (Tr. Nedarim 37a); in 
Berachoth fol. 62a the teacher is said to point it out to his scholars with the right 
hand, and disputed points of the law were settled accordingly (Chagigah 6/?). 

As to the sign of this division, which is now found in the Hebrew Bible [ ♦ ], 
it is not found in the Synagogue-rolls, nor is it mentioned in the Talmud, and is 
of later origin, and we must conclude it as highly probable that these divisions 
into verses and periods were not first externally designated, but were merely 
transmitted by oral tradition, as may be seen from the following quotation (Kid- 
dushin , fol. 30a): “ Therefore are the ancient called Soferim, because they counted 
all letters in Holy Writ. Thus they said that the Vaw in prTJJ [Lev. xi., 42] is 
the half of all the letters in the Pentateuch ; [ibid, x., 16] is the middle 

word ; rfrinpn [ibid, xni., 33] the middle verse ; that Ain in [Ps. lxxx., 
14] is the middle letter in the Psalms, and Ps. lxxvil, 38. the middle verse.” In 
the same passage we also read that the Pentateuch contains 5888 verses, the 
Psalms 8 more and Chronicles 8 less. How, if we compare this with the number 
as given by the Massorites, we will find that the Talmud counts 43 verses more 
than the Massorites in the Pentateuch, a difference which can only be explained 
from the statement made in the Talmud [Baba Bathra , fol. 14/3) “ That Joshua 
wrote his book and 8 verses of the law (viz., Deut. xxxiv., 5-12 
rnirOtt* D*plD£} YlfiJD)* and that the Occidentals, as we read {Kid- 

dushin 1. c.) divided the verse in Exod. xix., 9 into 3 verses. This much is certain, 
that in the time of the Talmud, there was a division according to verses, but 
whatever this mark of division was, if there was any at all — at least Tr. Sopherim 
chap. 3, 5 is against it— is difficult to point out. 

\ 22. 2TIX0I. 

The poetical passages in Exod. xv.; Deut. xxxii.; Judg. v.; 2 Sam. xxil 
were in the time of the Talmud already written gtixvp&q (i. e., in broken lines, cf. 
Tr. Sabbath fol. 103, col. 2 in fine ; Sopherim xii.; the same may be said of the 
poetical books L e., Job, Proverbs, Psalms. Also the decalogue was orig- 
inally written in ten series Q*£0*E^, as is intimated in the Targum on the 

Song of Songs v., 13 : “ The two tables of stone which he gave to his people were 
written in ten rows (shittin) resembling the rows or beds (shittin) in the garden 
of balsam.” In the Synagogue scrolls this rule is carried out up to this day, thus 
Exod. xv. is found written in this way : 

did rr*o mo o mm 1 ? mw idx'? 

i( ? ♦m n* man *ry do non iddtj 

♦rfTK muNi rrr njnts^? 

mm norto mrr lnJODmo 

To complete our subject we ought to speak about the quotations of the Old 
Testament in the Talmud. This we reserve for a future article. 



ASSYRIAN PHONOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

HEBREW. 

By Professor Paul Haupt, Ph. D. 


{I, THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE HAS THE FOLLOWING SOUNDS: 

I. Vowels: a i u; a i it; e. 

II. Consonants: ’bgdzhtklmnsp§qrs t; 

in Hebrew transcription : tnJTfntOD'PDJDflVpIBC'n. 

Examples : 

a) abnu (construct aban) stone; appu, face; kalbu (construct kalab) 
dog, feminine kalbatu, bitch; garru (construct gar, plural sarre or sarrani) 
king, feminine sarratu (construct gar rat, plural gar rati) queen; sal! at u 
{from sal&lu, imperfect islul, to plunder) spoil; qastu (construct qasat, 
plural qasati) bow; daltu (construct dal at, plural dalati) door; aminatu, 
cubit; la’abu, flame; ma’adu (feminine ma’adtu, ma’attu) much (plural 
ma’aduti, feminine, ma’adati) ; arratu (from araru, imperfect erur, present 
irrar, imperative arur) curse; rapsu (feminine rapastu or rapaltu) expand- 
ed, wide; assatu, wife; zikaru (or zikru) male; sikaru (or sikru) strong 
drink; ilmad (imperative lamad) he learnt; narkabtu (plural narkabati) 
chariot, from i r k a b, he rode ; i m h a s, he wounded (imperative m a lj a s) ; i m r a s, 
he teas ill ; is’al, he ashed. 

Cf. Hebrew, pK (Aramaic NJQN) ; D’DN (Aramaic VB )#) ; 233 (Aramaic 
K3p3) ; (feminine for LXX. Si^a); J-|$p (Aramaic 

Syriac NW'p) ; nfo ; nSNt~; Dil 1 ?; "tttt?; niNQ.for npKO’, from 
TIN; (Syriac NJlfUK, attft); “DMcf. Aramaic J031, 

ram)-, 13W ; ID 1 ?] ; H331D (plural ^3315- Aramaic fthlDHO)'; 333’; 
pnp’ (fha, Isa. xxx., 26) ; Aramaic JHO* (Arabic yamrad); Hebrew 

i) 1 i b b u , heart ; S i n n u , tooth ; s i b b u, girdle (cf . Delitzsch, Assyr. Studien, 
132) ; bintu, daughter; milku (construct milik) counsel (from malaku, imper- 
fect imlik); libittu (construct libnat) brick; sindu (for simdu , 1 construct 
§imid) and simittu (for simidtu, construct sindat) yoke, span ; nimru, 
leopard; rih§u (construct rihis) and rihistu or riljiltu (construct rib 3 at) 
inundation, from rahasu (imperfect irhis); sidru (construct sidir) and 
sidirtu (construct si’drat) array; si h ru (construct si ljir, feminine sihirtu) 
small; sibirtu, totality; sikiptu (from sakapu, imperfect iskip, present 
isakip, to cast down) defeat; gimru (construct gimir) and gimirtu, totality ; 

[In the foot-notes an italicized a, i, or u represents a, i, u ; an italicized £, h or s represent t, h, 
or s. It has been impossible to secure in time the Nonpareil type for these letters.— W. It, H.]J 
i Cf. Arabic ‘indt — Hebrew HDJ* with me. 
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niklu (nikil) and nikiltu (V, B. 3, 85) deceit ; ilu (plural i 1 Bui) god; isu, 
wood; tilu (not tillu!) (plural tilani) hill (= Akkadian dul, du); iddin 
(=yandin = yantin) he gave (present in adin, imperative idin, for nidin); 
irbiis, he couched ; itkil (present it&kil) he trusted; illik (present illak, 
imperative alik) he went , from alaku, to go; iijliq (present ihaliq) he fled; 
i § § i q and unaSsiq, he hissed ; ikkir, he was hostile; iSlim, it was completed ; 
ikkis and unakkis, he cut off. 

Cf. Hebrew (Aramaic t£3*p); (Aramaic }Ot£>) ; ; D3 ™>y 

daughter; Arabic bint, plural b a n a t) ; ('$> Neb. V.,7; Aramaic 

Np'pp, 1 consilium) ; rmy (Aramaic Nnp^) ; npV; Ppj (Aramaic 

tnipi); flip; niTjip" (2 Kgs. xi., 8, 15; 2 Chron. xxm., 14; cf. also 1 Kgs. 
vC0) and'onpp, Job x., 22 (Aramaic KTjp); ••••; ••••; Ppf 

I? (Ps. vir., 10 ; xii., 2 ; lvii., 3 ; lxxvii., 9 ; cxxxvmT, 8) ; ^ (Dp^pyp 
•Ippj “ipPi, Num. xxv., 18; Aramaic K*7p)p) ; PK; XV' % ; (Arabic tall, 
plural tilal and tulul); JJFJ* (Aramaic fn^); fpp’ ; Aramaic Ppp; Vjflj 
Ethiopic yelileq; Hebrew ptt/', ppP* ; ’“IpJ ; DpST*. 

u) ummu, mother; sumu, name; kupru (construct kupur) asphalt; 
urlju (construct uruli) road; qutru (construct qutur, Sank, iv., 68) smoJce ; 
lubSu (construct lubuS) and lubugtu or lubultu (construct lubSat) gar- 
ment; uznu (construct uzun) ear; zumbu (for zubbu) fly; sumbu (for 
subbu, sub’u) finger; uzzu, might; pulhu and pulubtu, fear; uduntu 
(II. B. 48, 35 f.) for udumtu (construct udmat) blood; butnu (construct 
b u t u n ) pistacia ; u k 1 u (construct u k u 1 ) and u k u 1 1 u (construct u k 1 a t) food ; 
gullatu, district; kullatu, totality (from kalalu, shaphel suklulu, imper- 
fect usaklil, imperative suklil, to complete , cf. Chaldee Pass. Vpanpi* 

= Assyrian Istaphal imperfect ustaklil); uggatu, 2 anger; mutu ? husband ; 

1 Also 'fy'Q in the biblical proper names and ^7p'nN seems to have the same 

meaning. The Assyrian transcription of these names is Abi-milki, A7ii-milki, not Abl- 
malki and A7ii-malki! 

2 Cf. II. R. 20, 37 d; IV. R. 10, 2 and 49 a; 12, 38 etc. Uggatu comes from the stem agagu to 
burn, to glow (used only of anger, as the Hebr. rnn) IX. R. 36, 31 g; IV. R. 28, 16 b; impf. egug 
(2p. tagug. tagugi ASKT. 123, Obv. 21, agng; plur. egugu IV. R. 55,17 b, fern, egugo, 
2p. tagugu, taguga, 1 p. ntgug; infinitive Niphai nangugu — na’gugu II. R. 36, 32 g (cf. 
ASKT. 76, 2 and 10); adjectivum verbale aggu (adverbium aggis) angry. Cf. Gnyard § 48; 
ASKT. 177, No, 43. Uelitzsch ( Assyr . Lesestuecke , p. 31) considers aggu a Sumerian loan-word, 
Schrader, KAT. 373 combines the stem with Hebr. UtH, Miri- Agagu, however, is evidently 
the Arabic ajja (or a gg a) to bum, to flame, impf. ya’ujju, infinitive ajij. Cf. libbatu 
anger in libbati iintali he was filled with fury (= Non ’’Sppn Dan. iii., 19) Deluge IV. 8 (see 
my commentary, KAT. 78, and my glossary to the Deluge, KAT. 507, s. v. 3 kS), prop, he was filled 
withfiames (libbatu « lihbatu; cf. nsS = n3nb Exod. iii., 2). Also KDH, KDn anger (Hebr. 
npn, construct DD11) comes from the stem DTV (cf. Arabic wa7iima) to get warm, to become 
inflamed, excited, then espec. to rut . The construct of Syriac ftftfpn anger (whence the denom- 
inative Ithpael npnpt< to get angry ) DpH is based on the analogy of the stems likerotJ? 
(absolute fcOB?) sleep from jj2b (Arabic was in a). Cf. Noeldeke, Syrische Qrammatik, 8 105. 

3 Cf. Ethiopic met (plur. amtat) marxtus , vir, Hebr. D\T)D. The word is like sumu name , 
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ispuk, he poured out; isrup, he burned; ekul (= y ekul, imperative akul) 
he ate; isqul, he weighed; i r 3} u s, he trusted; issur (from nasaru, imperative 
usur, for nusur) he protected ; iSSuk, he bit; im dud, he, measured . 

Cf. Hebrew (Aramaic KZDK: Arabic umm); Q^‘ (Aramaic Q^); 1 222 
(Aramaic N*l£3); IT)K (Aramaic ; Tj0*p, Gen. xix., 28; ft. exik., 

83 (Aramaic Vfcjp ) ; JfK (Aramaic Syriac ; 313? (Ara- 

maic tori); J/A'N (Aramaic W (with suffix Aramaic HW); 

akin to to be red (Aramaic KJ31N, Punic jjfjtf, blood) ; Gen. 

t t t : - v: • : t 

nliii., 11 (Aramaic, with partial assimilation * of the final | to the initial 3, 2 
K3tp3, Arabic butm) ; feminine feminine Tifty ; 73 (for 

kull) • r|3tp> ; fpjp ; (dissimilation for Aramaic 73K’) ! ^p^’i 

Aramaic pTV (cf. *1*11^ 1^0100 H’ Dan - 28 >! and' -j\*^ ; Tp> 
and (Aramaic, with transposition, and fry ) ; “"jftV 

a) damu, blood; tabu (feminine tab tu, construct tabat, plural tabuti, 
feminine tabati) good; maru , child (plural mare, feminine m art u, construct 
marat, plural marati, daughter; kalu , totality; babu, gate; rasu, head; la, 
not; matu (plural matati) country (= Akkadian madaj; dadu, beloved ; naru 
(== *n ah ru, plural narati) river; saru (=*sa'ani, plural save) wind ; qatu 
(plural qata or qate) hand; padu side; pan u, face; harranu (plural 
Ijarranati, road; lidanu (from aladu = -fr) eh ild ; u m maim { plural 

“ T 

ummanati) people , army ; 1 i s a n u (plural 1 i S a n a t i) tongue ; k i s a d u (plural 
kisadati) neck; timali, yesterday ; tiamtu (with partial assimilation of the 
feminine j"! to the preceding tiaindu) or tamtu, tamdu (plural tamati) 
sea ; i§atu, fire ; b u r a s u, cypress ; q u r a d u, warrior ; b u’a n u , ulcer ; b u h a 1 u, 
male ; h u s a h u, fam ine ; t u r a h u, steinbocJc ; s u b a t u, gannen t ; m a h a z u (plu- 
ral mahiizani) city ; in an ah tu, resting place; aSipu, enchanter; saidu, 
hunter; danu, judge; sarrani, kings; is ar rati, queens; babani or bab&ti, 
gates; ba’u, to enter; nahu, to rest; tartu (construct tar at, from taru, 
imperfect itur, present itar) return; Nam taru, a , demon. 

Cf. Hebrew 2) ED (Aramaic 3CD); 73 ; 3 Aramaic J*03 4 ( Arabic 

T T T T 

a bi-consonantal noun of the shortest formation; the stem is not nn?3, nor, in spite of the Ethi- 
opia plural amtfit, nnn (cf. Noeltfeke, Mandaeische Grammatik , p. 95). 

1 Ethiopic sera (= sum or si in) plur. as mat, which is evidently based on the analogy of 
amtat, plur. to met husband. 

2 Cf . Arabic i b h a m (plural abahim and abahira) thumb, — Hebrew 1173, Assyrian, with 
transposition, ubanu * hubanu. 

a From the stem bb3; Jer. xxxiii., 8, 'irro : bi3. Cf. also the Western Syriac hye-form of 
*73 : b3i Noeldeke, Syrische Grammatik , p. 32. The stem of Assyrian kalu, totality, cannot 
be bbj (Schrader, KAT. 558 s. v.) nor nb3 (Lyon, Sargon 87). Kalu, totality, is = *kawalu 
just as Aramaic bp voice (also Ethiopic qal, plur. qalat)« *qawalu and tabu, good => 
*tayabn. Cf. also Noeldeke, Syr. Gram. § 98, B; Stade, Hebr. Gram. § 201, c. 

■* For FD3 in pj) Zach. ii., 12 see Fleischer’s remarks in Levy’s Chald .. Woerttrbuchnebcr 

die Targumim, vol. I. p. 419, col. b. Bab, entrance , gate, is of course akin to Kfa (Assyrian ba’u, 
Ethiopic bawf, Perf. b o’ a to enter. 
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b&b, plural abwab); plural for D’t^ST)* (Aramaic NtS'frO, 1 

modern Arabic ras); ii7> (Aramaic K 1 ?, also Arabic 1&); Aramaic NHO, 2 city , 
viZZnffe; HI; IHJ 3 (plur. ; “fe Isa - xxvm., 2; Jobcc.,17; 

Nall. I., 3, and *1^D> m# D; •••; ••••; D’JS; fin for fill* Kappnf (which 
does not mem parched) ; fTT?, JT] 1 ? ; D^; f its6 iplurafnlJ v?7, Aramaic ft£/ < 7 4 ); 
Ethiopic kesad (plur. k e s ad at) ; (Aram, i DifTPl (plur. JHiSbiT/jl) i 

W# (Aramaic Dan. vir., 11, or feminine Syriac 

tin WN, fever; Ethiopia gsat or perhaps T eas&t,fire) ; (Aramaic KJV13, 

NHV13) ; ; flftO, I*s. cvn., 30 (Aramaic fff'inOi of. Nold'eke, Syrische Oram- 

mdtik , 1 $ 70, g), n'm feminine flfTUD 1 D»£)tS% (Aramaic Syriac 

KSlBM; •nt, Jer. XVI., 16; r«|; «'|3; ITU; TUT 

t t t - It ~ 

i) si, she; ki or (with the emphatic ma) ki-ma, like; pi (genitive and 
construct state of pu) mouth , pi’a, my mouth ; itti’a or itti, 5 with me; atti, thou 
(feminine); niru (from naru = nararu, 6 to bind) yoke (cf. &yov from Zevyw/ii; 
j u g u in and j u n g o) ; din u, judgment , from d a n u (= *d a y a n u, imperative dm, 
imperfect idinu, present idanu~*yadayanu) he judged; piru, elephant 
(plural pirati); mitu (= *mawitu) dead; si bu (feminine Sibtu ) gray-haired 
old man, elder (abstract noun sibutu, old age , eldership ); bisu (= biisu) evd; 
nihu (feminine ilihtu, construct nib at) quiet (= *nawilju from nahu, imper- 
fect in uh =5 Hebrew to rest)’, diku (feminine diktu 7 ^ killed (from daku, 
imperfect iduk) ; s i m u, price, feminine Simtu (construct si mat, plural simati) 
fate (from samu =*say amu, imperfect isimu, to establish, to determine, to fix, 

1 Also in Assyrian the usual form is r e s u, not ras u. The latter is to be met with e. g. Sen- 
nacherib V.56: apira rasit’a I covered my head instead of epira resu’a. The Assyrian eperu 
to cover corresponds to the Arabic ghafara; cf Guyard, Notes de Lexicographic Assyi'ienne , 
Paris, 1883, § 7. The Impf. Piel of eperu is uppir - u’appir = yughappir; the Ifte'al, 
itepra or itepira=* etepir, etapir, yetapir, yatapir, ya’tapir. Cf. Haupt, Nimrod - 
epos, 42, 5. 

2 Cf, Noeldeke, Ncusyr. Gram. p. 92, n.l; Mandaeische Gram. p. 99; Syr. Gram. p. 50, 2. 

3 For the Assyr, naru, jiver; saru, wind *=» nahru, sa'arp; cf, the modern Syriac nara, 
riuer and sara (fc0.pD) hair, Noeldeke Neusyr. Gram. p. 86. Observe naru, river; niru, yoke; 
n« ru, light; neru, vf/po ?; saru, ’Wind; sirn, flesh; suru, hull; seru, morning^ Hebrew 
inj, Aram. K*yj, fcnjlp ; Hebr. ijpi?, IKjy, lit!/, ^T\p. 

* The stem of pjyb is not ntta, but the stem of the Aramman jtta is pp\ 7. Both are 
akin to Ptfh, Assyrian lasn (ASKT. 11, 75 and 214, 75), Arabic lahisa to lick. Forthe meaning 
of the Hebrew Pnh cf. II. R. 32, 59 a. b.; V. H. 12. No. 4, 41. For Pm - PPl cf. Lagarde, 
MateriaUen zur Krittkund Geschichtc des Pentateuchs , Leipzig, 1867, II., p. 4, 19, where the Hebrew 
D'DH flpEPD D'pta nm is rendered by Arabic wa-rtt/i(u) allah(i) turiff(u) ‘ala 

wajii(i) al-ma'(i); also Voyages d } I bn Batoutah. ed. Defremery & Sanguinetti, Tome IV. (Paris, 
1858), p. 16, 8: wa-kana fauqaha ta’irun yurafrifu bi-jana7iaihi, cf. also Aramaic 
ftp"! to run - Hebrew 'pi; np3 to he ashamed — light - *11 (from “ND; 7p3 to he able 

- bh, tap Syriac Zion (also Arabic jj^a^aO) = T pta (from pi? to protect, Delitzsch, Gen- 
esis, p. 678, 2); etc., etc. Sec Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, ed. Mnehlau & Volck, Leipzig, 1883, p. 199, 
and Stade’s Hebrew Grammar , 8 146. 

s Ittu side is « idtu, fem. of idu (Ethiopic ed) hand, side , Ileb. T, Aram. 

e Hence n i r a r u ally, n i r a r u t u alliance, succor. 

7 Dfktu means also military forces, army, e. g., di lctas u ma’atta aduk, Ikilled many of his 
soldiers. 
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to stipulate , etc.); kirtu (construct ljirat, plur. Ijirati) wife, fem. of*ljiru 
(=*liayiru) selected , from lj£ru (= *ljay dr u ) 1 to select (nomen agentis &&/iru 2 
=*hayiru, husband), qistu (plural qis&ti) present , gift , from qasu (imperfect 
iqis, Piel uq&’iS) to present ; ziqu, blowing , from zaqu, imperfect iziq, 

present izaq (== *yazayaq) toblow; itibu, hewas good (= Arabic yatibu, 
Hebrew □□**); iziru, lie was hostile (participle za’iru , 3 enemy, adversary, cf. 
□nr, ps. LIT., 5, etc.; idisu, he crushed (nomen agentis da’isu 4 = *d&yi§u) ; 
igiru (Y. E. 4, 50) he revolted- (participle garu , 4 enemy, cf. Hebrew nil and 
stranger, from ; i h i s u (imperative h i §) he hastened ; i s i n u (Deluge III., 49 ; 
cf. Assyr. Lesestuecke , 80, 90; ITaupt, ASKT. 89, 25) he smelled ; zaqipu, pole, 
from zaqapu, to erect (imperfect izkup); maljiru, price, from mafeara to re- 
ceive (imperfect imhur); bikitu, weeping, from baku (= *bakayu) to weep, 
imperfect ibki, he wept , present ibaki, imperative biki ; mastitu or maltitui 
drink, from satu to drink (imperf. isti or ilti, impv. siti, present i§ati) ; 
m a > q i t u, watering place, from saqu to water (imperfect i § q i, present i s a q i, 
impv. siqi); sabitu, gazelle, ASKT. 71, 13; tansilu (= *tamsilu) likeness, 
like; t a r b i t u, produce, product, offspring, from *r u b b u (=*r u b b u y u) imperfect 
u rabbi, to make to grow, to bring up; Tasritu or (with assimilation of the a 
to the following i) Tisritu, Tishri, the seventh month, or the first month of the 
second half of the year , 5 infinitive of surru («= surruyu) to begin; ti^litu 
(— *t a § 1 i y a t u) prayer, infinitive to s u 1 1 u (imperfect u 9 a 1 1 i, present u s a 1 1 a) 
to pray; Siru (= *si’ru) flesh; rimu {= ri’mu) wild bull (plural rimani); 
zibu, wolf, (= zi’bu) ; hitu (= ljittu, Ijit’u) sin, from hatu (= hatau) to sin , 
imperfect iht' 2 ; silu (plural §ilani) rib (= ?illu, sil’u). 


1 Cf. Ethiopic 7iara ya or Tiarya, selegit , part. pass, fi erwy, fem. herit (=7iereyt, 7ieruyt„ 
7ieruyt) selectus, akin to her , fem. 7iert egregius , prccstaiis, bonus (plur. Tieran, fem. /ierat)=* 
Arabic h air and 7iaiyir (— Tiayir) bonus , from ?iara, impf. yahiru elegtt , selegit . Cf. also 
Hebr. "U13, which seems to go back to a bi-consonantal root in. 

2 Besides Tia’iru, we find also Tiamiru or Ttaviru (not 7iawiru I) e.g., Haupt, Nlmrodepas 
xlii.,7-9: alka-m a Izdubar lu7ia’ir atta,inbfka asi qasu qisa-ma (Gesenius§131,3, a) atta 
\u muti-ma anaku lu assatka— Come, Izdubai', he my husband, give me thy love (inbu=« ibbu 
— h i b b u), thou shalt be my husband and I thy wife. Here Fragment No. 14 of my edition (p. 30j has, 
instead of 7ia’ir, the form 7ia-m e-ir (as in IV. R. 27 , 2 a) i. e., ham ir (Delitzseh in Lotz’s Tiglath - 
pileser, p. 141) or (with e, on account of the following r, as in umdassera, they were deserted „ 
u s t, e s e r a, I directed , u m a’e r a, I sent, etc.) h a m e r, h a v e r. Cf . also 7i a - m e r, Descent of Ishtar, 
42, b, and my remarks in Schrader’s KAT. 66, note 3. 

3 The stems of za’iru and da’isu are *VT, not (Lotz). Cf. Schrader, KAT. 

550, note. 

4 Garu and girt*, XI.R.48, 41 and 42 h (Lotz, 108, 45) are =*garayu, girayu. Of. ma/iru (fem. 
ma7iritu) first — ma7irayu (from mafrru, front, like "Dip, from Dip), darn, eternal (fern- 

darftu) (=* dahrayu) from darn (plur. darati) eternity, restu (Lotz, 92; Schrader, KAT, 607) 
chief , principal, etc. (= restayu) from restu, fem. of resu, head (Istar resti ilani is Istar 
the princess of the gods) sulnmn treaty of peace, V. It. 1, 124 ™ sulnmayu, from D1*7Dj 01*715^ 
peace, etc., etc. 

0 Of. Dillmann, Ueber das Kalenderwesen der Isracliten vor dem babylonischcn Extl , Monats- 
berichte of the Berlin Academy, Oct. 27, 1881. 
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Hebraica. 


Cf. Hebrew N*3 ; 3, '133 ; Hi?, construct *3; *3N; *3N, JIN; Aramaic 
K3*3, Arabic nir (cf. Hebrew 33 03“? 13’J, Jer. iv., 3, Hos. x., 12~; also 31J3 

t * * v t * , : 

D33N jugum textoris , liciatorium , Aramaic ^7*] J, Arabic naul and minwal); 
H. ; Aramaic nVs, Arabic f il (sinnu-’l-fili, sinn-el-fil, ivory , Chaldee |'33.!I3 > ' 
= b*£H ]$, Assyrian Sinni piri or Sin piri, Akkadian k a-a m s i , cf. also 
Hebrew D*3!7Jt50 5 Aramaic RTVp (Hebrew fiO) ; 3*$^, feminine (Ara- 
maic N3D, feminine N33D senex , Arabic saib senectus ) ; Aramaic (f em ~ 

inine NnV’N3 c. cfy$‘h Ez. iv., 12) ; Aramaic NH3 ; Hebrew 1jl3, Tj33, 
N33, ,333, to crush , etc. ; Aramaic positus , constitutes , feminine 


(Hebrew Dit^) ; 


■ * ; t£^"V (but Heut. xxv., 


; ; Aramaic ; 

4-, itj^33 nits' Dbnn-N^) ;••••; wn, Ps. xc., 10; Ethiopic $enawa odorem 
exhdlavit. , asenawa odoratns est,$e nfi odor (Prsetorius) ; Aramaic crux , 

passive participle from £"|pt to raise up Ez. Vi., If) i Hebrew ^VflD ; JT05’ 

Gen.L.,4; TVT\Wt2 (Aram.VjIt^D) ; ; ffQ¥, Cant, iv., 5 ; vii., 4 (Ara- 

maic N3*3S3,' Acts ix., 36, T aflt\ia, i. e., kopnag ) ; Arabic tamthil, infinitive Piel 


from math ala = Hebrew ‘to ; 3*333 = 3*333 (cf. r\ry^ 3*333-^3 

1 Sam. 11., 33) t6ko^ ) fenus\ infinitive of initium fecit 

(1’3K/, Ez. v., 2); Aramaic N3'lSlf’ Arabic salat (infinitive of sal la — wa-la 
yuqfilu isalla tasliy atari)"; \ Job xxxix., 9 QH, plural Ps. 

xxii., 22 D’33 (Aramaic K3*3) ; 3Nf (Aramaic N3N3), tttpfl (= ljitt), ^ 
(Chaldee plural f*J Han. til, 5; Syriac NJtriN> Arabic dila'un, dil'un. 


u) su, he; mu (plural me or mfimi) water ; §amu, heaven (plural Same or 
Sam ami); pu (genitive pi, accusative pa) mouth (plural pfinu, p fin i, /ace, plur. 
plur. pfinfiti or pfinfitu); nuru, nunu, fish; tubu, 1 goodness; suqu, 

street ; s u m u , garlic ; d u r u (plural d u r a n i) circle , wall , castle ; K u s u, Ethio- 
pia ; Kutu, Kutha; Ululu, Elul , the sixth month; atudu, he-goat; sarfiru, 
splendor; abubu, 2 deluge (plural abubfini); tudu (plural tude or tudati) 
road; buru (= bu’ru, also feminine bur tu 3 ) pit; muru (= muhru) foal, cub , 
etc.; ruqu (= ruh uqu, Ethiopic re huq, Amharic ruq) remote (feminine rfiqtu, 


1 Tubu is also infin. Piel of ITtt, =*iuyyubu, cf. turu tobringback (- tuwwuru), nuftu 
to calm (=*nuwwu/iu), kunuto fasten ( =*k uwwunu) etc. See Delitzsch in Lotz’s Tiglathpilescr , 
p. 98. 

2 KAT. 66, note 3 I have combined abubu with the Hebrew nomen proprium of the Deluge 

b^D, cf. Budde, Die bibUsche Urgeschichte , Giessen, 1883, p. 259, 1. For the initial D in b^D instead 
of the Assyrian X cf. JUSTHD — Assyr. Arahsamna eighth month OFDiy-fnV). It might be 
well to note that according to Wetzstein the Syriac Bedouins say mafridh, mctkil, momir, 
instead of a7iidh, akil, a-mir, part, of aTiadh(a) to take , akal(a) to eat , amar(a) to command 
-.Hehr. ITIX, bl)K, 1DN. In the Arabic dialect of Egypt we find instead of abidh, akil the 
forms wctfrid, wakil (Spitta, p. 16); cf. Hebr. ITT’ etc., etc. For the name JH^rVlp 

cf. also Halevy, Melanges de critique et d'histoire relatifs aux peuples semitiques. Paris, 1883, p. 3, 
note 4. 

a ASKT. 127, 35, cf. II. R. 9, 32 h. The well-known stem barn (impf. ib am) to hunt , to catch 
(inf. Piel bu’uru) may be a denominative verb from this buru pit and mean originally to catch 
in pits. Sadusa lame (Akkadian nigin) ASKT. 32, 761, on the other hand, is battue, cf. Le- 
normant* ESC. 216. In the texts, however, bar u is used especially of fowling and fishing. 
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plural rflqiti, masculine rxlquti); k u s s ft, throne (= Akkadian guza); sisti, 
horse; §add (plural Sade) mountain , l also east; 2 qanu (= Akkadian gin, gi) 
reed; kiru (plural kir&ni) park (= Akkadian kar) ; ginu garden (= Akkadian 
gan 3 ); §and (fem. Sanitu = *§aniyatu) second (plural s&nilti, fem. sanati); 
rabd. (feminine rabitu) great (plural rabuti, feminine rabati); Elamd (= 
*E lam ay u) Elamite (feminine El ami tu) ; ilutu, divinity; abutuor abfeutu 
(cf. Hebrew DflK, with Daghesh-forte implicitum) brotherhood; Sarrutu, king- 
dom belutu, lordship; abutu, paternity; mlrutu , filiation; ardutu, serv- 
itude; dannutu, power, from dannu, feminine dannatu (plural danndti, 
feminine dannati) powerful; inuhu (imperative nuh) he rested; iduku (imper- 
ative ddk) he killed; imutu (imperative mut) he died; illikuni, they came; 
u b i 1 u n i, they brought ; u s u n i , they came out; erubuni, they entered, etc, , etc. 

Cf. Hebrew DW; Hfl; 13 (Arabic ndr, light, plural niran 

and anw&r); Aramaic (Arabic ndn, plural ninan and anwdn; cf. also 
the name of Joshua’s father pj); ^£3; (Arabic suq); (Aramaic 

Arabic thdm, dialect, f urn) ; m circle , Isa. xxix., 3; tS*D; JTD, 
2 Kgs. xvii., 30; Nell, vi., 15; "Nfl# (Arabic 'atud); ....; ....; ....; 

113 (= “1ND, “IKD, Assyrian biru) ; ; plftl ! KD3 (Aramaic K’D'lp); DID 

(Aramaic K’DID); •••■; Dip (Aramaic N»Jp; Arabic qanat); jj; ijgf, 
feminine (Arabic th&nin = *thaniyun, feminine tb&niy atun). 

Of the vowel e I shall treat in a following article. 


1 £ ad u mountain might he identical with Hebrew field. Cf. Ethiopic d abr (plur. ad bar 

plur. plur. adbarat) mons , regio montana and Aram. ’ campus (Hebr. Cf. 

Halevy, Melanges, etc. p. 43. 

2 In the Talmud (Gittin 31 b) : KHEf east-wind. South-wind is sutu — WW (Yebamoth 72 a; 

Shabbath 116 b; Erubin65a; north-wind iltanu (for istanu) west-wind aharrru 

■= KJ'IW. Cf. Delitzseh, Assyrische Studien, Leipzig, 1874, p. 140. 

3 Por ginu = gan and kiru = kar cf. kitu = kat, gad linen II. R. 44, 7 g. h. Also Arabic 

kattan linen (Aram. cf. Hebr. fijhp X Lr &v) as well as qutun cotton may come from 

this Akkadian gad, kat. The d in Ethiopic kedan (plur. kedanat) tunica is owing to a par- 
tial assimilation to the following n; cf. Assyr. nadanu to give = jjp. Ethiopic k ad an a to 
cover is = Assyrian katamu, cf, Mandaic (Syriac = Assyrian sal amt u corpse. 


AS SYRIOLOG-IOAL NOTES. 

I3y Francis Brown, Ph. D., 

Professor in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 


Bezold and HommePs Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung , contains, in the 
number for April, 1884, an article by It. Dvorak, which is of great importance for 
Semitic lexicography. It is entitled “ TJeber t i n u r u des Assyrisch-babylonischen 
und die entsprechenden Formen der librigen semitischen Sprachen.” ]STo more bril- 
liant philological article has recently appeared *, and if the new periodical which 
contains it can assure us of many such contributions, it will become indispensable 
to every student of ancient language. The author of this article begins by 
showing the occurrence of the word (Hebrew oven, furnace , Aramaic 

“VUri, Syriac Arabic tannur, Assyrian tinuru) in the Semitic 

T 

languages. He then gives a summary of the attempts to explain its form, e. g., 
some Arab grammarians mailing it a ta,f'ul form from nur, others-— and the larger 
number — a derivative from tnr, and, in the absence of that root in Arabic, a 
foreign word, Gav&liki specifying the Persian language as its source. The deri- 
vation from TU has been advocated by modern Semitists, as well as the com- 
position of J+jn, etc.). The latter theory hardly needs discussion *, the 

former is opposed by the author, on the ground that the taf ul formation gives 
abstracts, and that these are, accordingly, feminine, or plural, — neither of which 
suits t a n n u r. The presence of the word, in the form t i n u r u , on a cuneiform 
tablet of Asurbanipal’s time, does not indicate, according to Dvorak, that it 
belongs to the older elements of Semitic language, since Asurbanipal lived in the 
seventh century B. C., and we are not at liberty to infer that the word is older 
than the document in which we actually find it. Hence the Hebrew 
occurring in Isaiah and the Jahvist narrator of Genesis, must be considered older 
than tinuru, and cannot be, according to the theory of Assyriologists, borrowed 
from the Assyrians. After examining the shades of meaning of the word in the 
Semitic languages, the author calls attention to the tanura of the Zend, the 
tanur of the Pehlevi, the tonir of the Armenian, etc., (having the same 
meaning with TUft), and endeavors to show that the Zend form is the original, 
whence the word passed to the Semitic peoples (the Aramaic exhibiting the 
earliest Semitic form), and thence back again to the modern Persian, where it is 
also found. He would assign it to the root tan, — extend , expand , and explain 
u oven,” “ furnace ” from that root, by the hollow, extended (distended) form of 
the fire-pot. 

It will be seen that this discussion is of far-reaching significance. The theory 
brings back, in a new and striking form, that dependence of the Semitic on the 
Indo-Germanic— more specifically, on the Persian— language and people, which 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has been thought to disprove. 
The author has certainly exposed, with great clearness, the difficulties attending 
the current explanations of the form *yjjJFb and produced a model of suggestive, 
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well grounded philological discussion. We pass over some detailed questions, 
which need still more elucidation, to notice one or two general features of the 
subject that seem to have been inadequately considered by the writer, (a) It is 
wrong to claim that tinuru , found in Asurbanipal’s time, may not be considered 
older than that date. Words do not suddenly appear in a literary language, 
developing according to natural laws, without previous existence in the spoken 
language. Least of all is it so in a written language where the changes are as 
slow as in the literary Assyrian. It is one thing to argue that a document is late, 
because it contains words not found in old documents, and another thing to 
argue that words are new, because they occur only in a late document, (b) The 
author does not hold to his own principle ; for he can maintain his argument for 
the priority of the Zend tanura only by saying that this word “mit grosser 
Wahrscheinlichkeit alter ist als seine schriftliche Fixirung im A vesta” (p. 150). 
(c) As to the time and mode of the borrowing, the author ventures no hypothesis, 
though holding that the Aramaic is the earliest Semitic form. Now, we indeed 
know very little of the movements of the Aramaeans, and it is possible, of course, 
that they, somewhere and sometime, came into contact with Persians, and got 
from them the name of the fire-pot. But, from all we now know of the ancient 
Persians, and their position in Asia before the sixth century B. C., such a contact 
is not likely. The likelihood is diminished, when we remember that the borrow- 
ing of the name would strongly hint at the borrowing of the article also, and all 
the indications are opposed to the theory that the Assyrians were indebted either 
to the Persians or to the Aramaeans for the arts and appliances of their civilization. 

While, then, Dvorak is to be heartily thanked for his most suggestive examin- 
ation, it must not be forgotten that these general considerations have their part to- 
play in the final settlement of the questions as to tinuru, and as to early Indo- 
Germanic influence on Semitic language. 

In the new Calwer Bibellexicon , just completed, there are many contributions 
from Friedrich Delitzsch. His articles contain a number of new etymologies of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names. There is a decided tendency to. regard 
the verbal element in these names as Imperative, wherever this is possible. In 
the case of Sargon, indeed, Delitzsch gives the choice between “He (God) has 
established the king,’ 5 and “ The king is true” {righteous ox just), with u Righteous 
king” as a third possibility. But Sennacherib (Sin-al}i-erba) he renders “O Sin 
(the Moon-god) multiply brothers;” Sanballat (Sin-ballit) “Sin, bestow (or sup- 
port) life ; ” Shalmaneser (§ a 1 m a n u - u s s i r), “ Shalman, guide aright ” (or “ let 
it succeed ”)— this is not wholly new,— etc. Nebuchadnezzar (Nabu-kuduri- 
u z u r, so Del.) is translated “ Nebo, protect my territory” (“Nebo, schirme mein 
Gebiet ! ” cf. Hilprecht, Freibrief Nebukad. L). This translation lias never been 
publicly explained and justified, so far as we are aware. 

It may he added, in this connection, that the difficulty which Delitzsch, in an 
earlier part of the same lexicon (art. “Asnapliar”), feels in identifying Asurbani- 
pal with the Kineladanos of Ptolemy is obviated by Schrader’s present theory, that 
Kineladan was a specifically Babylonian name for ASurbanipal, and not at all a 
corruption or modification of the latter. (E. Schrader, Kineladan und Asurban- 
ipal , Zeitsehr. f. Keilschriftforschung, July, 1884.) 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By John P. Peteks, Ph. D., 

Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia. 


On page 25 of Babylonian Life and History Mr. Budge says: “It has been 
recently shown that the correct reading of the cuneiform sign for Akkad is Uru, 
and I think that there is no doubt that this is the Ur from which Abraham came.” 
This situation of Ur of the Chaldees would agree better with Prof. Delitzseh’s 
theory of the origin of the Chaldees than the received location at Mugheir. 

In the last number of Hebiiaica I pointed out certain difficulties concerning 
the date of Nebuchadnezzar I. There are some peculiarities in the large inscrip- 
tion of that monarch which I do not remember to have seen mentioned. Col. i., 
10, he is spoken of as ka-sid m at A-har-ri-i “ subduer of the West-land,” i. e. 
Phoenicia. Bid the Babylonians in the twelfth century actually penetrate to the 
Mediterranean ? Again, in this inscription he is nowhere called by the proper 
title of a king of Babylon. In Col. i. , 2, Hilprecht reads, it is true, m a 1 k u B a b i 1 i 
(the regular title, on the other hand, should be §ar Babili) but Pinches and 
Budge agree in reading the same si-it Tin-tir-ki (Babili), i. e., “ offspring of 
Babylon.” Neither does Babylon play otherwise an important part in the inscrip- 
tion. Col. xi., 3, it is mentioned along with Nipur as free from conscription, and 
Col. ii,, 18, the governor of Babylon appears in the list of witnesses. Col. i., 3, 
Nebuchadnezzar is called sakkanakku Eridi, “ governor of Eridu,” and Col. 
it., 24, among the witnesses, we find Nabu-ku-dur-ri-usur amelu ezzu mat 
Namar, “Nebuchadnezzar prince of the land of Namar.” This inscription 
seems to have settled, as Hilprecht points out, that the name winch some Assyri- 
ologists were inclined to read Zimri, with reference to HJDf in Jer. xxv., 25, is 
in fact Namar. This country or district lies in the north-eastern part of Baby- 
lonia. 

Among the archives which Mr. Hormuzd Eassam discovered in Esarr a, the 
temple of the Sun at Sepharvaim, a document of Nebuchadnezzar II. -was missing. 
In his account of the very thorough search after ancient archives w r hich he caused 
to he made by his army, as also a restoration of the temple, Nabonidus mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar II. as having been active in a similar manner. Now while Mr. 
Eassam found an inscription of Nabu-bal-iddina, and also documents of Nabopo- 
lassar, no inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II. seems to have come to hand. Within 
a short time the Metropolitan Museum of New York has obtained possession of 
what appears to he the missing document*. It is a clay barrel-cylinder, eight or 
ten inches in length, perforated, about four inches in diameter at its middle point, 
and tapering to a diameter of approximately one and a half inches at the extrem- 
ities (unfortunately I have mislaid my note of the exact measurement of the 
cylinder and have no cast by me). This was found at Aboo-Habbah (Sippara, 
Sepharvaim), and is an account of the restoration of Esarra, the temple of the 
Sun, in Sippara. The script is archaic, the characters being strikingly similar to 
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those in the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar I. as copied by Ililprecht. There are 
three columns, of which the first contains twenty-seven, the second forty-two, 
and the third thirty lines. As one line in the second column is double, the actual 
number of lines is a hundred. Almost, if not quite, every line in the inscription 
can be read entire or supplied satisfactorily from parallel lines in other places. 
The first sixteen lines contain the titles, beginning (1) N a 1) ii-k u-d u r-r u-u-$ u-u r 
(2) sar m i-s a-ri-i in (king of righteousness) and ending 

(12) z a-n i-i n E-s agili (restorer of Esagili ) 

( 13) u E-z i-d a (and Ezida) 

(14) mar u k i-i-n um ( true son ) 

(15) S a N a b u-p a l-u-$ u-u r (of Nabopolassar) 

(16) sar K a-d i u g i r-r a-k i a-n a-k u (king of Babylon am I). 

It then proceeds to state how, by the orders of “Marduk, the great lord who 
lias raised me to rule over them,” Nebuchadnezzar restored the temple of Hamas 
ESarva which is in the midst of Sippara, which had fallen into decay. This sec- 
tion of the inscription ends at line 67 with the statement : E-s a r-r a 5 a ki-ri-Ib 
S i p p a r a i-n a h i-t a-a-t i it r i-5 a-a-t i 1 u e-p u-u s “ Esarra, which is in the midst 
of Sippara, on account of sin and transgression had made.” The remainder is an 
invocation and prayer to Samas, who is, of course, besought to accept favorably 
this work, to bless the king's deeds, prolong his life, and give him victory over 
his enemies. To the best of my knowledge this is the most important cuneiform 
inscription which has yet reached this country. 

In the ZdUclmft fuer die altUstamentliche Wissenschafl, Ileft I. of the year 
1884, the editor. Prof. B. Stade of Giessen, makes an acute suggestion for the 
emendation of the text of the fourth chapter of Isaiah which certainly deserves 
careful consideration, if not unqualified adoption. Presumably every student 
appreciates certain difficulties in that chapter in its present form. There is no 
proper connection between the Messianic conclusion, iv., 2-6, and the section 
n., 1— iv., 1, which it closes. The Messianic Kirin di* 3 seems to refer to the 
period described in iv., 1, rather than to the Messianic epoch. Then, too, verses 
5 and 6 appear to form an anticlimax. Moreover, the construction of verses 4, 5 
and 6 is unintelligible, no proper conclusion existing for the condition expressed 
in the ON of verse 4. Prof. Stade also notices certain doctrinal difficulties of the 
last two verses. He suggests this arrangement : 4, 2, 3a, omitting 3b, 5 and tf. 
The passage would then read : (4) “ When the Lord hath purged the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and cleansed the blood spots of Jerusalem from her midst, 
with a breath of judgment, and with a breath of destruction; (2) In that day the 
growth of Jehovah shall be a beauty and a glory, and the fruit of the land a pride 
and an adornment for the escaped of Israel ; (3) And it shall be, the remnant in 
Zion, and the remainder in Jerusalem, Holy shall it be called." 1 This makes, 
probably, a far more forcible and logical Messianic conclusion than that offered 
by the present text. It brings the passage into immediate connection with verse 1; 
assigns to Kli!?! Di*0 its proper Messianic reference without the intervention 
of an ellipsis; and affords an intelligent conclusion to the condition contained in 
OK- ISv on if we can follow Prof. Stade merely in the transposition of verse 4 to 
a position immediately after verse 1 , without subscribing to his proposed omis- 
sions, much will have been done towards the elucidation of the difficulties of this 
important chapter. 
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I suppose the curious stanza formed by the names of the female luxuries 
mentioned in Isa. m., 18-23 must have been observed by commentators, but I 
have not been able to find any notice of it : 

0 TOffl D ♦DOB'ITI (l) 

jrfrjnro nnts'm ms&jrr ( 2 ) 
nruram onKfin (3) 

D^rV?m ’mi ont^pnra '(4) 

m («) 

mnfioom mstwn nwfrnori (6) 

D^Hom o^nra Q^nnnra m 

Verses 1, 2, 3 and 6, 7, 8 correspond, with an exact reversal of the order of 
masculines and feminines. The strophe and epistrophe, if they may be so called, 
are separated by two verses ; 4, containing two masculines separated by a broken 
phrase, and 5, containing a feminine followed by a broken phrase. These two 
verses do not, therefore, correspond to one another after the manner of the 
remainder of the stanza, and I suppose that a feminine plural has been lost from 
the text at the end of verse 5 (v. 21). At the beginning of verse 4, DHt^pfT) 
should read DHtJ'piT and similarly inverse 7, D*0Hf7Y should read 
and in verse 8 JYi should be put for fflfiftlJftYj and, on the other hand, in 
the seventh verse DOvJft must he read DY^Y- The analogy of all the 
other words in the last two verses shows that we must point this latter word 
D’^rn and not as in the Massoretic text. This involves its transla- 

tion, as in the LXX. apparently, as thin silken tissues, rather than, as in the 
Targum of Jonathan, by mirrors. The former translation also harmonizes better 
with the context. The peculiar character of this stanza raises the question 
whether it was an original composition of Isaiah, or a popular song existing ready 
to his hand. 

This last question forces itself still more strongly upon us, as it seems to me, 
in reference to the lyrical snatch contained in the fifth chapter of Isaiah. I 
believe commentators are reasonably well agreed that Cant, it., 15 is a fragment 
of a popular vintage song. Is not the same the case with Isa. v., 1, 2 ? Has not 
the prophet used a snatch of some popular vintage song as the text of a scathing 
sermon, in the form of a poetic parable, delivered or published probably at the 
vintage season ? This wrnuld also account for the apparent play on words in the 
phrase YVl a P la Y which becomes still more apparent when we compare 

with the name YYY given to Solomon, 2 Kgs. xn., 25. It may be said, 
in passing, that if we point, instead of ♦ YY ^YY tb® ass0Iiai ^ce with 
required by the verse, is all the more striking. If my suggestion be correct, and 
we have a fragment of a. vintage song with a punning allusion to David and his 
psalms, perhaps also to Solomon , the difficulties of commentators regarding the 
interchange of YY an( l H*T> as also concerning the exact sense of the verse, 
would vanish. (Or is it possible that we have here no vintage song with a pun- 
ning allusion to the great Psalmist, but rather a reference to Ps. *,xxx., which is 
admittedly prior to Isaiah’s time ?) 





A Question in Hebrew Grammar. — In Muller’s Hebrew Syntax section 68 
reads thus : “In Hebrew a peculiar kind of determination is customary, when 
individuals of a class-conception, which of themselves are indeterminate, or even 
a cl ass- conception as a whole, are to be represented as determined by the con- 
tents.” The illustrations are &en. xiv> j IB ; US) 

1 Sam. xvii., 34; 3np>] f|DS3 !7JpQ3 Gen - and D?£il Gen. 

xvi., 7. Apparently Gen. xiv., 12, 13 and 1 Sam. xvii., 34 denote individuals of 
a class-conception, and in Gen. xm., 2 and xvi., 7 the class- conception as a whole 
is to be regarded as determined by the context. Is this the best mode of explain- 
ing these passages ? In Green’s Grammar, third edition, and in USTordheimer’s 
Grammar, nntrrt ^055 n^paa ika -na Dn5^)’ Gen * xnL ’ 2 ’ isex P lained 
otherwise, also" 1 Sam. vn., 34 in Green. In Gesenius’ (Mitchell’s) Hebrew Gram- 
mar \ 108, Hem. lb, where Gen. xin., 2 is mentioned, the ordinary use of the 
generic article seems implied. In Nordheimer, \ 720, II. 2, we find the following : 

“ The article is also prefixed, by way of emphasis, to nouns not used to 
denote individual objects, but as general terms. It is thus prefixed : 

“ a. To common appellatives, not designating individuals, but employed 
simply as generic terms as applicable to any individual or individuals of the class 
mentioned ; in which case it serves to render prominent the nature and properties 
of the class of objects denoted rather than the objects themselves 

“ b. To material nouns used emphatically in a general sense.” 

Under this last head Nordheimer places the passage before us, Gen. xm., 2. 

In Green \ 245, 5d, “ It is said, Gen. xm., 2, that Abram was very rich 

since these are viewed as definite and well-known species of property.” The 
citation from Uordheimer gives a good definition of the generic use of the article. 
The statement in Green elucidates the application of Nordkeimer. It is a more 
natural explanation of the passage than that mentioned in Muller’s Grammar. 
Perhaps Muller means the same thing ; if he does, his language is infelicitous. 
The article in 0*Qj7, Gen. xvi., 7, can be explained by reference to Hordheimer, 
720, II. 2b, just as well as in the preceding passage. The use of the article after 
3 in comparisons is put by many grammarians under the head of generic article. 
The note in Biehm’s edition of Hupfeld on Ps. xvii., 12, translated also at the 
foot of page 33 of Ewald’s Hebrew Syntax, shows that we must regard this use 
of the article as in a strict sense the generic use. The last edition of Gesenius 
Grammar acquiesces. It remains to be proved that the instances just discussed need 
any different explanation from the generic article as used after 3 comparationis. 

1 Sam. xvii., 34 is thus explained in Green 245, 5d: “In speaking of the 
invasion of his father’s flocks, David says HNil, the lion, and the bear, 

came, 1 Sam. xvii., 34, because he thinks of these as the enemies to be expected 
under the circumstances.” This is in accord with $ 245, 3, the article is used to 
particularize an object spoken of “when it is obviously suggested by the circum- 
stances.” Nordheimer, \ 720, II. 1, states the same usage as follows : “ In Hebrew 
an article is frequently prefixed to a noun which, although not otherwise directly 
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specified, is definite in the writer’s mind, and which, owing to the context, or to 
a general knowledge of existing usages and circumstances, is also rendered defi- 
nite by the use of the article to the mind of the reader.” This use of the article is 
not generic, but restrictive. To the writer it seems a more adequate explanation 
for both Gen. xiv., 13 and 1 Sam. xvn., 34. 

It is but just to add that Ewald l 277a refers to these two passages in such a 
way that we are probably to regard his explanation as that of the generic article. 
Also Hordheimer, in a foot-note under the section quoted above on the generic 
article (720, II. 2a), gives the same explanation of 1 Bam. xvn., 34 that is found 
in Miiller. This is, indeed, a peculiar use of the generic article, if there be such 
a use, and may perhaps throw a side-light on the lsa * vn., 14. The 

use of the article to restrict or determine the noun as especially connected with 
the circumstances of the subjet of discourse, particularly as natural , usual , proper , 
necessary , expected , and similar, is a use of the article which is only imperfectly 
recognized. The use is as much rhetorical as syntactical. The syntax of Green, 
and the yet more complete discussion in Hordheimer give a satisfactory statement 
of this use of the article. In Gesenius, Ewald and Muller this use is overlooked. 
Indeed it is a matter of serious regret (to teachers, at least) that a manual, 
otherwise so full and symmetrical as Muller’s Hebrew Syntax, should be almost 
totally silent on the use of the article. E. B. Destio, 

Bangor. 

Additional Aramaic Words in the New Testament. —In his Grammatik des 
Biblisch-Aramaeischen , Professor Kautzsch gives an excellent list of Aramaic 
words and sentences found in the Hew Testament (see also Hebraica, pp. 103 
sq.). But it seems that the learned author has overlooked a few words. We 
may be permitted to complement his list by the following : 

Sahphira. — (Acts v., 1) = the beautiful. The corresponding 

masculine name was also in use. One is mentioned in Talm. Moed 

qaton, f ol. 11 , a, 

Bethphage.™ B 7/i90fiy;/ (Matt, xxi., 17, and elsewhere) = house of 

Jigs. So Winer, Kitto, Delitzseli, and others. Betlipliage, a place very near to 
Jerusalem, is also often mentioned in the Jewish literature of the first centuries 
of the common era. The name, however, is as often spelled J"VU as n^- 
See P'sahhn 68, b; Babha M'tzi'a 90, a; Sifr<$ Hhm. sec. 191 ; Tosiphta P e salum 
chap, viii., and many other passages. But why shall we translate Bethphage by 
house of figs? means unripe figs or unripe grapes. If we adopt as the 
correct spelling, w T e must give up that translation altogether, and another one 
must be looked for. Was perhaps Benjamin Musaphia on the right track when 
he (in bis Additamenta to the Arukh s. v. ]"Q) explained to be 

derived from the Greek <baytiv to eat f 

Bethaky.— Bytiavia (Matt, xxi., 17, and elsewhere). Was perhaps the Pales- 
tinian Aramaic original of this name = my n% house of poverty f A place by 
that name, it is true, is nowdiere mentioned in the literature of the Jews ; but this 
may be accidental. And the rendering of the name in the Greek gospels makes it 
plausible that the original Aramaic name was that given above. It was a fanciful 
guess of Lightfoot to identify the Bethany of the Hew Testament with tjtpf 
a place mentioned several times in the Jewish literature of the first Christian 
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centuries, as, for instance, in I >e saliim 53, a; Ilullin 53, a; Bablia Metzia 88, a (in 
which latter place the name is spelled etc., and to translate that name 

by house of dates . Winer (in his Bibl. Bealworterbuch s. v.), Kitto ( Cyclop . of Bill . 
Knowl. s. v.), Neubauer (La Geoyraphie du Talmud p. 150), and others, have 
adopted the guess of Lightfoot as correct. So also did Delitzsch; for, in his 
Hebrew translation of the New Testament, he constantly renders Bethany by 
W7 no- But one must hesitate to consider the talmudical Beth-hind as equiv- 
alent to Bethany. In the first place, the exact location of Beth-hine, though in 
close neighborhood to Jerusalem, is not so very certain. Secondly, JlO 
would have been transliterated differently, and would not appear as “Bethania.” 
As to the meaning of DO house of dates , it must be remarked that the tab 
mudical ♦m a shortened form of means not dates in general, but only 

unripe dates. B. Felsenthal. 

Chicago. 

The Religion of the Kassites*— This chapter (in.), closely related to that on 
the Language of the Kassites, will discuss somewhat more fully than it does the 
first sixteen lines of Rassam’s Kassite-Semitic glossary, which are as follows : 

1. wanting 

2 - [ 

3. si- 

4. sa- 

5. su-ri-iu- 

6. ub-ri-ia- 

7. hu-ud- 

8. ma-rad- 

9. gi- 
10. 'ga- 
ll. ka-mul- 


] 


12. su- ga- 

13. feu-ga-mu- 

14. 

15. su-gur 
10. mi-ri-zi- 


ah 

as 

as 

ha 

das 

dar 

la 

la 

ab 

na 

d u r 
ra 
ir 


[ilu] [ 

ilu Sin “Moon-god” 

ilu | a m a s ‘ l Sun-god” 

ilu Samas -‘Sun-god” 

ilu Raman “Air-god” 

ilu R& m an --Air-god” 

ilu Adar “God Adar” 

ilu Adar “God Adar” 

ilu Gu-1 a “Goddess Gula” 

ilu ib-a — “Water-god” 

ilu Nergal “Lion-god” 

?lll V a lii, S “Lion-god as god of 

ilu tergal ilu Nusku | the noon-day sun 1 ' 

ilu Nesgal “Lion-god” 

ilu V V V “God Merodaeh. . 

ilu Be let “Goddess Beltis” 

The glossary begins with the names of twelve Kassite divinities, of which the 
first two are yet wanting. That the national god of the Kassites stood in the first 
line is to be accepted as certain, and that this god probably bore the name K a§ su 
was already shown on page 29. i If these w r ere the twelve highest divinities of the 
Kassites, the goddess Sumali’a, Simali’a, the goddess of the snow-peaks, 
may have followed in the second line, as she is expressly mentioned as a chief 
divinity of the land Namar, and, further, also appears in very close connection 
with tire great god of the Kassites, tfukamurui. Generally speaking, this 
Kassite divinity-list is not exhaustive. Sihu , as one of the names of Merodaeh, 
is wanting; also Hard as and BugaS, if these, as is most natural, represent 
names of gods; and, finally, Harbe, the name of Bel, as w r ell as D uni as, if 
the last is not only a sort of by-name of one of the twelve great gods. 

The order of succession, Moon-god, Sun -god, Air-god (lines 3-7), is the usual 
one in the Assyrian texts. Yid. Tig. I., 5-10, etc. 


i A god Kassu is attested by the name of a king of the SemitioKassite period mentioned on 
p. 16, Item., via. m ilu Kas-su-u-nadin-ahu. If Kassu was the national-god of the people 
of Kassu, we have a similar concurrence of the name of a people and god as in the case of 
Assuv, Asur, and, perhaps, Susan, Susinak. 
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By the Kassites the god Adar was called Maraddas (line 8) or G i d a r (line 
9). As regards the nature of the Bab.-Assyr. god Adar, there is still great obscu- 
rity, although the cuneiform literature has long since given us the right clue. 
The god Adar, which, with its two oft-occurring ideographs Bar and Mi 
is preferably designated as the “Decider 55 (Entscheider) or “Lord of decision P is 
the god of the all-consuming and scortching South- or Noonday- sirat in reality, 
the same divinity as the Sun-god, however, only when viewed from its exclusively 
destructive side, as the destroying, devastating Sun-flames. Also the Fire-god 
Nusku, who is preferably named m&lik milki ilani rabute, “the one who 
has the power of decision among the great gods 71 and is also expressly attested as 
the god of the South- or Noonday-sun, is in reality one with the god Adar. 1 That 
Saturn, Bab. K a i v & n u , is directly dedicated to the god Adar, is easily intelligi- 
ble. Adar, Gibil (the Fire-god), Nusku, Malik-Moloeh are, in reality, the same 
divinity ; and the fact that the inhabitants of the Sun-city, Sippar-Sepharwaim, 
burned their children with fire, in honor of Adrammelech, i. e. Adarmalik, “Adar, 
the decider,” needs no further commentary (2 Kgs. xvu., 31). Finally, it is of 
special interest that our Kassite-Semitic glossary (line 13) proves also the god 
Nergal as identical with Nusku. This also is easy to be explained. The lion, 
under whose likeness the god Nergal is worshiped, is the symbol of the destructive 
Sun-flame, and as the fourth month, the hot month Tamniuz, is dedicated to the 
god Adar, so the lion is that sign of the zodiac in which the sun is found in the fifth 
month, which last, through its Sumerian ideograph, is placed in closest connection 
with the fire. Adar (Nusku) and Nergal otherwise show a number of traits ‘which 
still reveal their original identity. As the Assyrians worshiped their Nergal, 2 
so the Kassites their Sugamuna, chiefly as the god of War and of the Chase. 

After Adar follows, as frequently in the Bab.-Assyr. texts his wife, the god- 
dess Gula, Kassite Hala (line 10). She bears, in the Bab.-Assyr. cuneiform 
texts, the by-names “tire great mistress,” “the wife of the god of the Noonday- 
sun,” “ the mother,” “ the bearer of the black-headed creatures ” (i. e. men), “ the 
mistress who awakens the dead,” etc. 

The two signs dir-i a in line 15, which follow the frequently-used ideograph 
for the god Merodach, I do not understand. 

The Babylonian goddess designated in line 16 by the ideograph for beltu, 
“mistress,” who is placed to correspond with the Kassite goddess Mirizir, is at 
once to be understood as the goddess Beltis, i. e. I§tar, the evening star. But as 
Beltis (as well as Anunit, the goddess of the morning star) is, in reality, one with 
Istar, the Venus-star, and Istar, on the other hand, is often confounded with 
Nana (Nanai), who originally only personified a special quality of the goddess 
Istar— perhaps, as a bow- armed huntress — so may the Kassite goddess Mirizir 
confidently be set over against the Babylonian IStar - Nan a. It would well 
correspond to this that the records of the gifts of Nebuchadnezzar I., on the one 
hand, make mention of the Moon-god Sin and belit a 1 u A k - k a - d i , “ the mis- 
tress Akkad,” i. e. perhaps Istar- Anunit of Agade, as divinities of the house 

1 The identity of the Five-god Gibil and the god Nusku is made clear by the Hymn IV. H. 
36, No. 3, and is emphatically confirmed by the Table published in my “Assyrische Lesestneeke,” 
1st ed. p. 39, under the title “Goetter und Goetterzahlen.” 

2 For Nergal as the god ot war, see Salm. Ob. 11, where he is called sar tamhari, “King of 
tlic Contest or War” arid chiefly III. K. 38, No. 1, Obv. 1 sq. : for Nergal as also Adar, as god of the 
chase, see, e. g., Tig. VI., 58. 
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Habban ; on the other side, of Sumali’a, Raman, Nergal and ilu Na-na-a, i. e. 
Nana, as divinities of the land Namar. 

The religion of the Kassites, as represented according to our glossary, has, 
perhaps, not remained free from the influence of that of their new home, Babylo- 
nia. However, that the Kassites worshiped the Moon, Sun, Storm, Thunder and 
Lightning, Tire and Water as gods, and that they, in the goddess of the snow- 
covered mountain tops, have originated a goddess peculiar to themselves, is, at 
all events, certain. But whether this worship of a goddess corresponding to the 
Babylonian Gula, or of a god Merodach, is older than their removal into Babylo- 
nia is doubtful. Proper names, at least, as Harbisihu, i. e. “Lord (Bel) is 
Merodach,” appear to me to be Kassite only in their outer shell, and, as far as 
their meaning is concerned, to have clearly arisen on Babylonian soil . — Friedrich 
Felitzsch in “Fie Sprache dev Kossaer 


A Chaldee Hymn by Israel Nagara. 

(The poet, who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth century, was a native of Damascus ana 
died as Rabbi in Gaza. He was very prolific in his productions. Some of them have consider- 
able merit.. It will be noticed that the hymn here following has the poet’s name SfcOty as an 
acrostic.) 

N*o t ?j ! n d f?% psp n’ 

N*3pp ppp jopp Kin rpK 
’ N*nsni p’rnoi “iniy 
N'mrf? rp">P “is# 

T- - : - : (t t)t: - : 

lO$f “HDN pj# 

Ntjtoj Ps nip mno khPk ^ 

Wjn p*n pts*pp p*yy 
k-w : ’fliyi jro nvn 

pirpjri rpniy pppl 
pp’03 t)pr N»p“i p3p 
i’flpx pj# “a? »i? ft 
KPppPhp pniinj Pu”! Kp 

Nnip-p np* np’i 
NnpN oisp pj# rv pin? 
up psy m paxi 

n>sn Psp pnrrp h ns r 

ptppip s’ipp“i sin ptppppP 
ptp'£m pnh p“tn» rn n 

P#D“H PW p“ipP) 
N-ns^'niNmp^DSty'n’p 

t - : : T :f- v : 
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The Institute of Hebrew. — The organization known heretofore as ‘-The 
American Institute of Hebrew,’ 7 will hereafter be called “The Institute of 
Hebrew.” This “ Institute,” as will appear from the statement made in the Sup- 
plement to this number, includes, as members, thirty-seven professors of Hebrew 
and of related departments. The Schools of the “ Institute ” will be The Corres- 
pondence School of Hebrew, and the Summer Schools held at Philadelphia. 
Chicago, at some point in New England, and at Chautauqua. 

It is but reasonable to inquire, What will this organization accomplish V 

It will eventually raise the standard of scholarship in the Old Testament 
department of the theological seminaries. If only a small proportion of the men 
about to enter the seminary have acquired beforehand a knowledge of Hebrew, a 
great thing will have been accompli shed, —-provided, of course, this preparation is 
thorough. As the course of study is arranged, it will soon he seen that only those 
who come thus prepared are able to do what they themselves desire to do in this 
department. 

It will not be a long time until, through the influence of this organization, in- 
struction in Hebrew will he furnished by our better class of colleges. There can 
only be offered two objections to tills : the difficulty of securing and defraying the 
expenses of a suitable instructor, and the fact that already the college course 
includes too much. But such objections are by no means insuperable. If there 
is demand for this instruction, the colleges will be compelled to furnish it. It 
will be the work of u The Institute of Hebrew,” and of those connected with it, to 
demonstrate that the demand exists, and indeed to assist in creating it. Through 
the influence of this organization, there will be aroused a greater interest among 
clergymen in the study of Hebrew and the Old Testament. This interest has 
already been excited in some measure; hut what has been done in this direction 
will appear insignificant in the light of what shall be done within five years. 

It can fairly be said, that there are but few r organizations in existence which 
have before them a w r ork, so definite, so important, and so assured of success. 


The present number of Hebraica. — A single number of a journal devoted to 
the interests of Semitic study, with articles, notes and reviews by C. 11. Toy, 
Eranz JDklitzsoh, B. Pick, Paul IIaupt, Erancis Brown, J. P. Peters, 
B. Eelsenthal, E. Denio, II. P. Smith, and G. H. Schodde, may certainly 
be regarded as a most valuable number. We believe that in America there is 
room for such a journal. Whether those who ought to stand by the undertaking 
will do so, remains, in part, to b,e seen. The April number will be the fourth and 
last number of the first volume. If encouragement, from the right sources, of 
the proper kind, and in a reasonable measure, is received, the Managing Editor 
will undertake the issue of Volume II. If he does not receive this encourage- 
ment, he will regard the issue of Volume I. as an experiment, and will not 
repeat it. 
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Professor Haupt’s Series of Articles. — This number contains the first of a 
series of articles by Professor Haupt on Assyrian grammar. In the April number 
lie will treat of the e-vowel in Assyrian. In later numbers he will take up in 
order (1) the Changes in the Consonants , (2) the Noun, (8) the Verb. When these 
articles are completed, he will likewise furnish an epitome of Ethiopic grammar. 
All this is written with special reference to the Hebrew, and is designed chiefly 
for those who have a knowledge of Hebrew only. Its purpose will be to interest 
students of Hebrew in the Assyrian and Ethiopic. There is no scholar in this 
country, or indeed in Europe, who is better able to carry out this plan. It is one 
in which, we are assured, all readers of IIebeaica will be greatly interested. 


Hebrew Texts with Notes. — There is no lack of grammars for the study of 
Hebrew. With each passing year one or more new treatises appear in this line. 
It is quite rare to find a teacher of Hebrew who has not written, or planned to 
write, a grammar. Each generation furnishes its score or more. But why has 
not something been done in the way of editing the text of the various books of 
the Hebrew Bible with grammatical notes, and references to a standard 
grammar ? After a few weeks of elementary drill, the student is plunged into 
Deuteronomy, or Isaiah, or the Psalms, with no helps, but those of the most in- 
jurious character, viz., the King James translation and a commentary. He is, in 
this way, educated to rely upon the former, and is seldom able to make an inde- 
pendent translation ; while so much of his time is taken up in reading what for 
his purpose is worse than trash, that he fails wholly to obtain any considerable 
familiarity with the Hebrew text. The time which should have been used in the 
close and critical study of the text of a Psalm, for example, is given to the perusal 
of the compilation on that Psalm found in Spurgeon’s li Treasury of David.” 

Ought we not to have editions of the more important hooks of the Bible with 
such notes as are furnished in connection with an edition of Homer, or Horace, 
and perhaps with a vocabulary ? How much better work, how much more work, 
a class would do in the study of Isaiah, if there existed such a text. 

At a recent gathering of Hebrew professors, this question came up, and much 
interest was manifested in it. It was learned that some such work had been 
thought of, and indeed planned by several. May we not hope that some of our 
energy may be expended in this direction, and that for a time, at least, we may 
be spared the appearance of another Hebrew grammar? 
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PROFESSOR MITCHELL’S HEBREW LESSONS.* 


In noticing a book of this kind, a larger allowance than usual must be made 
for the personal equation. Teachers differ in their capacity and in their methods. 
A book which suits one would be no help at all to another. It is moreover diffi- 
cult to test a text-book thoroughly without use in the class-room, in fact even a 
year's trial might be insufficient to bring out all its merits. Especially is this the 
case where a new book displaces one long familiar to the teacher. It is possible 
that the book before us would stand this test and so reverse some of the judg- 
ments expressed below. It need hardly be said, therefore, that the present 
reviewer expresses only an opinion formed by careful reading of the book— and it 
will give him great pleasure to be convinced that his opinion is wrong— wherever 
it is unfavorable to the book. 

It is not uniformly unfavorable, however, and such an impression would be a 
mistake. There are features of conspicuous excellence which ought to receive 
due mention. One of these is the handsome dress in which it appears. We have 
rarely seen a Hebrew book, or a school book of any kind, so well printed. The 
binding is tasteful also, and the whole make-up calculated to enhance the reputa- 
tion of the publishers. The printing seems to be correct; we have not read all 
the exercises to be sure, or the vocabulary. In what we have read we have 
noticed but a single instance of error, and that was only the loss of a Holem (p. 
57, line 13) — a kind of accident (the breaking off of a point) almost unavoidable. 

A question ought to be raised just here, however. Ought a lesson book to be 
so handsomely printed V We think not, if (that is to say) the cost of the book is 
increased. The student needs many books. To the large proportion of our theo- 
logical students the cost of text-books is something of a burden. The difference 
between two dollars and one dollar as the price of a grammar would enable the 
student to buy another book, and this other book might well be one extremely 
useful to him. Oesenius 1 grammar in the last edition (by Kautzscli) is put at the 
list price of four Marks (a dollar, or rather a little less) and the usual discount 
can be had from this. The 4i Uebungsbucli ” which goes with it costs 55 cents; 
8 track’s grammar, with exercises, costs 62 cents. I know it will be said there are 
various reasons for tins. But surely the discrepancy is too great. One way of 
reducing the size of such a book would be to leave out the Chrestomathy, i. e., the 
Scripture selections and their vocabulary. There is no reason why a class that has 
gone through an elementary grammar should not be put at once into the Bible 
with the lexicon in hand. 

In the plan of the u Lessons " we notice with approval the giving of a distinct 
chapter to the subject of mew syllables. This is one of the points obscure to the 


* HBBitEW Lessons: u Book for Beginners. By H. G. Mitchell, l J h. 13., Professor in the 
School of Theology of Boston University. Boston: Ginn , Heath A Co., 1884. vi and 1(54 and G8 
pages. 
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beginner, and the teacher cannot bring it up too often. No more effective way of 
enforcing it could be found than that taken by Dr. Mitchell — giving a separate 
chapter to it with illustrative examples. The same is true of the lesson on the 
orthotone prepositions , and of the one on the so-called verbal particles. In both 
these cases the learner is apt to be confused, and he needs special instruction as 
we find it here given. 

We are also favorably impressed with the plan of giving some unvocalized 
passages - Dr. Mitchell prints the book of Ruth without points. For the more 
advanced student reading without points is a valuable exercise. The unpointed 
sentences in the lessons (beginning on page 140) seem well calculated to lead up 
to the continuous text. 

And now we have some questions to raise on points which strike us less 
favorably. Hebrew teachers may not agree about them— perhaps it would be well 
if they could be discussed by others than ourselves in order to mutual edification. 
First, in regard to the vowel letters. Would it not be well to make the statement 
about ’Aleph a little different in form from the others V The statement is 

“ The Hebrews originally had no signs to represent vowels ; when, therefore, 
they wdshed in certain cases to express such sounds, they used some of the con- 
sonants for the purpose. The ambiguity of these letters led to the invention of 
distinct characters. 

“ 1. The consonants thus used were, etc. 

“ stood for a when this vowel (rarely) needed a representative, especially 
in the middle of a word ; sometimes also for other vowels " (p. 3). 

In the first place, the sentence relating to distinct characters (points) ought to 
be removed to a later paragraph. It is only confusing where it now stands. 

Secondly, it must he very puzzling to the student to read that the same letter 
was used occasionally for one vowel and occasionally for another. Lastly, it 
conveys a mistaken impression to say that the Hebrews ever chose 1 this letter to 
express these vowel sounds. The cases in which is used (apparently) as a vowel 
are all cases in which it was at one stage of the language a consonant and sur- 
vived in spelling (as in our own silent letters) after it became quiescent. In 
onrca, for example, we can hardly doubt that we have a form at one time pro- 
nounced Drm ; SO o’B'm was D^tn. was In these and nearly 

: - r r : : : 

all such instances the was not used as a vowel, but the pronunciation changed 
after the form of the words w r as fixed. The words are very rare (likej~fiftJO) in 
which, by a false analogy, this letter has been introduced as a vowel letter. Opin- 
ions will differ of course as to how much of this should he stated to the beginner. 
Our own observation is that students will have clearer ideas of the whole subject 
if the historic process is laid before them somewhat fully. 

An elementary grammar should he clear. On the whole Professor Mitchell's 
statements are easy to understand. Exceptions are the following : 

a In such a case the word represented by the consonants is called kthibli 
('written 1 ) while that represented by the vowels, and usually found in the mar- 
gin , is called k e ri (' read y. 

The words we have italicised should surely be 14 whose consonants are usually 
found in the margin, 1 ’ for just above the word is spoken of as represented by con- 


1 Dr. Mitchell does not say that they chose the vowel letters for this purpose, but this impres- 
sion will almost inevitably be made upon a student who is accustomed to think of the vowels as 
letters like the consonants. 
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sonants. Even with this change the sentence needs to be expanded, in order to 
give a good idea of the phenomena under discussion. 

“ The daghesh is often omitted from other letters when they are followed by a 
vocal sh a wa, yet not from *7, 1, “7, *7, j"L since their value would thus be 
affected.” 

Some other word than value would be better here. 

“It [a syllable] may have two [consonants at the beginning], but no more, 
without an intervening vowel. In the latter case, however, the pronunciation of 
these consonants is assisted by the introduction of a sh e wa.” 

The words in italics ought to be omitted altogether. The statement concern- 
ing the S*w& is misleading. The student having learned here that this sign is 
introduced to assist in the pronunciation of the consonants (to do which it has a 
sound of its own) is soon informed that there is such a thing as a silent S e wa. It 
would be better to make a general statement that the § f wa was invented to denote 
the absence of a full vowel, and then to show when it is vocal and when it is silent. 

Prof. Mitchell describes syllables as simple and mixed , dividing the latter into 
closed and intermediate. We prefer the terms open , half-open and closed , because 
they are descriptive. 

A radical innovation is made in the treatment of the verb. The stems are 
reduced to five by putting the two passive forms with their respective actives. 
The usual names Qal, Niph'al, etc., are discarded, and the five species are num- 
bered, as in the usual Arabic grammars, 1., II., etc. Now we are not convinced of 
the desirability of this innovation. Conformity to the A rabic grammar would be 
well enough if the cases were alike. But the cases are not alike. Arabic regu- 
larly makes a passive to all the active species, and indeed on occasion it can make 
a passive to the reflexive species. It is not so in Hebrew. The passive of the 
simple stem has disappeared, and the reflexives have themselves become passive 
in meaning in a large proportion of cases. It seems to us better, therefore, either 
to reduce the stems to three, each having (theoretically) a passive and a middle 
voice, or else to range all seven forms side by side, as is the traditional method. 
This being done, vre should not be strenuous as to the technical names. The only 
point to be considered is that the names are already established. The student can 
read no other Hebrew grammar with profit without knowing them, he will find 
them in his lexicon on every page and they will meet his eye whenever he takes 
up a critical commentary. For these reasons it would be better to introduce them, 
at least in a subordinate way, in every grammar. 

The exercises in reading Hebrew and translating English into Hebrew are 
copious— possibly too copious, but that is a fault easily remedied. It seems to us 
that longer sentences might he introduced earlier in the book. A large part of 
the exercises consist of single words. This is more wearisome to the student 
than if he had something more connected. Then the real unit with which we 
have to deal in learning a language is the sentence. Some of Prof. Mitchell’s sen- 
tences seem to us not happily chosen— as illustrations, that is, of normal Hebrew 
syntax. 

And now, in closing, a few general questions. Ought we to make a difference 
in the sound of Seghol, as is done by our author, who makes it correspond to e in 
pet or (when written plene) in there f Is it correct to say that a helping-vow r el 
(p. 9) “does not always cause the removal of Dagliesli-lene and the silent S 5 wa? 
In other words, does not the fact that the point in does not cause the 
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removal of the daghesh prove that it should he classed rather as a Path&h-furtive 
than as a helping vowel ? Is it not too broad to say (p. 14) that the Relative Pro- 
noun (? Particle) is u usually supplemented by a personal pronoun representing 
the antecedent This statement is not very clear without illustrative examples, 
which are not given either in direct connection with it or in the exercise which 
follows. Is it true that (p. 47) “a construct followed by a definite genitive may 
be either definite or indefinite V” We have on the other hand the impression that 
a construct followed even by an undefined genitive is to some extent definite. 

is the son of a king as distinguished from *^0^ p a son of a king. In 
the verb with suffixes shall we say (p. 54) that loses i ts last vowel ? Is it 

t : 

not rather true that the suffix is attached directly to that vowel, as in ? 

In the notes (p. 35) the point in in the word ^*5*1 is called a clagesh. Is it 
not really a Mappiq ? 

The Syntax would be made clearer by a few examples. There is no hint that 
the verbs with a double medial are found uncontracted as well as contracted in 
the simple species. H. P. Smith. 


HISTORISCH-KRITISCHES LEHRGEBJEUDE DER HEBRMSCHEN SPRACHE.* 


The author of this grammar is one of the most active among the younger 
generation of Semitic scholars in Germany. A number of philological and theo- 
logical works have shown him to be a man of rare erudition in this department, 
and of indefatigable industry. I-Iis best-known writings are probably his u De 
criticae Sacrae argumento e linguae legibus repetito,” published in 1879, and his 
“ Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testamentcs, v published in 1882, while his “Studied 
both in Hebrew and Ethiopic, have proved him well acquainted with the minutise 
of the dialects. Naturally we expect that a grammar from such a source would 
have rare merits, and in this we are not disappointed. It is true that no gram- 
marian of the Hebrew language can hope, at this date, to enlarge the materials of 
which a grammatical system is to be constructed ; nor are the modifications of 
the traditional text, made by a closer critical study of the Massorah and other 
aids, of such a character and extent as to offer the grammarian new matter of any 
importance, as is shown by the texts issued by Baer and Delitzsch. Our Hebrew 
grammars can, accordingly, differ only in manner and method, but not in matter. 
A new candidate in this field can hope to receive recognition and favor only by a 
new and better arrangement and more rational explanation of the data and facts 
of the language. And in this regard Konig’s work has some features that entitle 
its author to the thanks of Semitic and Old Testament students everywhere. 
Especially is there one important characteristic in which his book is distinguished 
from all the rest and in which he supplies something that scholars have been in 
need of for a long time. To read only this or that grammar of Hebrew, one gets the 
impression that there are no points of doubt or debate in the whole field, and that 
none of the phenomena of the language admit of more than one explanation, the 

* Historisch-Kritisches Lehrgebasude DER Hbbr^ischen Sprache. Mit steter Bezie- 
hung auf Qimhi und die anderen Autoritaeten ausgearbeitet v. Dr. Friedrich Eduard Koenig, 
Licentiat und Privatdocent der Theologie an der Universitaet Leipzig. Erste Haelfte: Lehre 
von der Sehrift, der Aussprache, dem Pronomen und dem Verbum. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchbandlung, 1881. 710 pp. 8vo. 
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one offered by the author we happen to be reading. That such is not the true 
state of affairs is known to all who have gone a little beyond surface investi- 
gation; and that the different grammarians do not explain the facts of the 
language in the same way, but that each has his theory here and his hypothesis 
there, is known to all who have taken the trouble to compare two or more of 
the larger Hebrew grammars. Yet in all of these grammars, from the days 
of Gesenius on, the method has been in vogue of simply giving the explana- 
tion that best suited the author, taking no consideration or making no mention 
of what other authors have thought on these points. This rather one-sided 
method we find in all our larger grammatical systems. Konig, in this regard, 
supplements all of his predecessors by stating fully and clearly, on all points, 
the status controversial giving the reasons pro and con wherever different views 
have been given by grammarians. He thus gives a vast amount of valuable 
information; and this is of such a character as to stimulate the student to 
further study and to independent investigation. On debatable ground he cites 
the authorities from Qimhi on, and then gives the reasons for his own conclu- 
sion in the matter. This principal peculiarity of the work has brought with 
it a lengthy discussion of points that are elsewhere not brought out so prom- 
inently, as, for instance, the use of the Holem, the discussion of which reaches 
from p. 44 to 49; the pronunciation of the Qame$-Hatuph, from 90 to 111. As 
the book grew out of the author’s work in the school-room, he has elaborated 
especially those points which cause the student the greatest trouble. In this 
manner he has endeavored to combine practical utility with a philosophically 
correct method of investigation, namely, the historical and analytical. It is 
to be hoped that Konig’s work will be completed in the near future. Olshausen 
did not live to write a Syntax; Stade has promised to do so, but has not done 
it ; we have nothing exhaustive and thorough in the Syntax of the language 
since Ewald’s work. Certain it is that the researches in the Indo-European 
languages and the comparative method will offer a fine field for the student 
of Hebrew Syntax. From the industry of Konig in the past we have reason 
to hope that he will not disappoint us as did the others. 
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THE CYLINDER OP NEBUKADNEZZAR AT NEW YORK.* 

By J. IT. X. O’Conkor, S. J., 

Professor in Woodstock College, Maryland. 


Having learned that a collection of cuneiform inscriptions had arrived at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Hew York, I visited the Museum during the month 
of August, 1884, to examine the new collection and to practice copying the cunei- 
form contract tablets at the east end of the building. 

Among the valuable pieces of the new collection was a cuneiform Babylonian 
Cylinder. Upon expressing a wish to copy it, I was informed it could be done 
only on two conditions. The first was the permission of General L. P. di Cesnola, 
Director of the Museum ; the second was the permission of the owner of the 
collection, as it was not yet Museum property. With kindly courtesy, facility for 
study and the privilege of copying the Cylinder was granted by the Director of 
the Museum. Mr. Bernard Maimon, the actual owner and original collector, also 
consented with the restriction that no publication should be made until the pur- 
chase of the Cylinder by the Museum. 

I began my work of copying the inscription in the Museum on August 27th, 
and completed it during the first week of September. 

On October 7th, a communication was sent to me, by the Director’s orders, 
that the Cylinder was now Museum property and the publication open to me, but 
no restrictions would be placed on any one, and a cast would be forwarded as soon 
as possible. Towards the end of October I received a cast of the Cylinder, with 

* The following is an explanation of the abbreviated references in the article: 

I R., IT R., Ill R., IV R., V R. = WAI. = Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. The numerals before R., indicate the volume; after, the page. (London, 1861-70-76- 
80.) Del., Assyr. Lesest. = Friedrich Delitzseh, Assyrtedie Lesestueclce. (Leipzig, 1878.) Del., 
Assyr. Stud. - Friedrich Delitzseh, Assyrische Studirn . (Leipzig, 1874.) Del., Wo lag das Paro- 
dies ? = Friedrich Delitzseh. (Leipzig, 1881.) ASKT. = Paul Haupt, Assyrische Sumerisehe Keil- 
schrifttexte. (Leipzig, 1881-82.) SFG. = Paul Haupt, Sumerische FamiKengesetze. (Leipzig, 1879.) 
BAL. = Paui Haupt, Beitraege zur Assyrischen Lautlehre. (1883.) KAT. = Eberhard Schrader, 
Die Keilschriften und dm AUe Testament (Giessen, 1883.) Neb, = Inscription Nebuchadnezzar , 
I R., 63-68. Neb. Bab. = Cylinder-inscription from Babylon, I R., 61, No. 2. Neb. Senk. = Cylin- 
dej'-insertption Senhereh., I R.> 61, No. 2. Tig. I, Lotz = Tiglathpileser, I. Wm. Lotz. (Leipzig, 
1880.) Sarg. Cyl. = David G. Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargon's. (Leipzig, 1883.) Menant. = Manuel 
de la langue Assyrienne. (Paris, 1880.) AVAAW. = J. N. Strassmaier, S. J., Alphabetisehes Yer. 
zeichniss der Assyrischen und Ahkadischen Woerter. (Leipzig, 1882 -83-84-86.) ABVW. = J. N. 
Strassmaier, S. J., AUbabylonischen Vertraege aus Warha. (Berlin, 1882.) Cont. Tab. 17 Nab. = 
J. N. Strassmaier,- S. J., Contract Tablet, 17t7i year of Nabonidus. (London, 1882.) 
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a note stating that the first one made was forwarded to me according to promise. 
After taking precautions to be assured that the text was as perfect as could be 
under the circumstances, the translation was announced on November 17th. 
With the full text in hand, I began the work of translation and collation with 
other Babylonian texts, and towards the end of December the work was com- 
pleted. 

The writing, in the peculiar Babylonian archaic character, is divided into 
three sections. On the terra-cotta cylinder, a smooth band, unmarked by charac- 
ters, running from end to end, indicates the beginning of each column. Unlike 
the Semitic languages, Ethiopic excepted, the Babylonian, as well as the Assyrian 
cuneiform, is read, like our English, from left to right. 

This particular Cylinder is of interest, less from any new historical fact that 
it reveals than from its being, as far as known, the first unpublished original that 
has found its way from that ancient empire of Babylon to the city of New York, 
there to tell its story of the work of the mighty king, and confirm anew the facts 
made known by the other inscriptions of this same monarch. 

Every new document, whatever its value, is an additional link in the chain 
that binds us to the history of past nations. The question is often asked, “Of 
what practical use are these inscriptions ? ” For the Semitic student no answer 
is required, but it may be worth while for those not professionally interested in 
these new and important researches to glance at the significance which these dis- 
coveries and interpretations bear in the eyes of leading Assyriologists. We have 
but to look at the works of Delitzsch, Haupt, Schrader, to see how this language, 
hidden for centuries, now comes forth to help us reconstruct the history of for- 
gotten nations. The results of cuneiform studies have given rise to a literature 
full of the deepest interest to men of all opinions and pursuits. These studies 
may be looked upon from a two-fold point of view, that of philology and history ; 
but both have the same end— the practical use of the results of interpretation. 

“ The excavations of Mesopotamia, during the last few years,” says a paper, 
read before the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, “have been productive of 
especially good results. Not only has Assyrian grammar and lexicography been 
enriched by magnificent 6 finds 5 of bilingual and grammatical tablets, but a con- 
siderable quantity of history has been made known to us through the discovery 
of Cylinders which were inscribed during the latter years of the Babylonian em- 
pire. They are peculiarly- valuable, because they are the productions of those who 
lived at the time when the events happened which they record.” The contract 
tablets, and the Egibi tablets give an insight into the commercial affairs of Baby- 
lon, and reveal their great loan and banking system. Some of these contract 
tablets, or notes of legal transfer, are now in the New York Museum. (Cf. E. A. 
Budge, On Eecent Inscrip, of , Neb.) 

As to the discovery of this Cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, the writer learned 
the facts from Mr, Maimon personally, who gave him the following details: 
Amid the ruins at Aboo Habba, (the site of Sippara, Sepharvaim of the Hebrews, 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris, north of Babylon and southwest of 
Bagdad), while searching in the ruins and thrusting into them a spear he held in 
his hand, Mr. Maimon found considerable resistance in the loose rubbish. Work- 
ing the spear around the object, he found it to be of considerable size, and, upon 
digging it out, discovered this Cylinder, bearing an inscription in cuneiform char- 
acters. 


The Cyunber of Nebukadnezzar at New York. 
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The name Nebuchadnezzar has been variously explained. It is found in the 
cuneiform writings as Nabu-kudurri-usur, written also Na-bi-uv-ku-du-ur-ri-u-su- 
ur, (Y B. 34, Col. II., 67). In Hebrew it becomes Nebu-khodr-e§§or, and by suc- 
cessive modifications and corruptions is written and spoken Nebu-chad-nessor. 
Nebuchadnessor. The transition is easy to the German Nebukadnezzar, and the 
English Nebuchadnezzar. In the 'Hapovxodovbvop of the Septuagint, we find the 
origin of Nabuchadonosor. (Ant. Jud. x., 6.) The name has three elements— 
Nabfx “ Nebo,” lmdurru u crown,” usur “protect.” “Nebo, protect my crown.” 
Others give to the word kudur, the meaning “landmark.” (IB. 52,5 and 6.) 
(Cf. Schrader, KAT. 362.) (Fleming, East India Inscription , p. 22, — Budge, 
Recently Discovered Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar , p. 3.) 

The word Nebo, nabu = “to speak,” “prophesy,” “prophet,” appears as a 
usual element in the names of Babylonian Kings, Nabopolassar, Nabu-pal-usur, 
“ Nebo, protect my son.” From them it passed to members of the royal house- 
hold, as the general Nebu zardan, and even to persons whom the Babylonians 
held in honor, as the Jewish captive youth Abednego, signifying “ servant of 
Nebo,” so named by the feast-master of Nebuchadnezzar, from the Hebrew 
“Abed,” “servant,” and “Nebo,” which the Jews, either not understanding or 
rejecting through contempt, changed to Nego. (KAT. p. 429.) This use of the 
name of the deity in the names of individuals, appears, as is well known, in the 
Hebrew names of the Angels, Mi-chael— who is like God. 

This would hardly be the place to give the history of N ebuchadnezzar and his 
works. (Cf. G. Bawlinson, Seven Monarchies , Fourth Mon., c. Vlll.> c. VII., 
notes 12, 13.) Suffice it to say here, that unlike the Assyrian Kings, Assurbanipal 
and Sennacherib, who glory in their battles and conquests, and in the recital 
thereof, Nebuchadnezzar’s chief glory, if we judge from his inscriptions, seems to 
be the building and restoring of the temples of his gods. 

The temple referred to in the inscription with which we are concerned, is the 
temple of E Parra, the temple of the Sun at Sippara. Sippara or Aboo Habba, is 
situated on the left bank of the Euphrates, and being one of the earlier cities, the 
river Euphrates itself is called the “river of Sippar.” The name appears with 
varied spelling, Si-par, Si-ip-par, Sip-par, (II B. 13, 26, d. — V B. 23, 29. — II B. 48, 
55, a, b), and with and without determinative. 

The god of Sippara was Samas, the Sun god. His temple was called E Parra, 
the temple of the Sun. Another city sacred to Samas was Earsa, called in the 
non-semitic text, babbar-unu-ki , “ dwelling of the sun” (I B. 2, No. Ill, IV., 4, 3). 
In Semitic phonetic spelling it is found La-ar-sa-am-ki. The temple there was 
E-babbara. (Neb. Grot. , II., 42.) (Cf. Del., Paradies , P. 223. Assyr. Stud., 
Akkad. Glos ., p. 174. Haupt, ASKT., p. 37, No. 41.) 

The other temples mentioned in this inscription, E-Saggil and E-Zida, were 
erected, the one to Merodach at Babylon, the other to Nebo at Borsippa, the sister 
city of Babylon, Both were subsequently restored by Nebuchadnezzar. E-Sag- 
ila was the “temple of the lofty head,” and was also named “the palace of 
heaven and earth, the dwelling of Bel, El, and Merodach.” (Neb. Borsip ., I., 
15ff.) E-Zida, in Assyrian, bitu kenu, means the “ everlasting dwelling. ” 

The name Babylon occurs in many different forms in the Babylonian inscrip- 
tions. Commonly it is written KA-dingir-BA = “ the gate of god,” Bab-ili, 
Babilu; ka, being the Akkadian for “ gate,” and dingir, the ideogram for “ god.” 
(IV B.12, 13.) The oldest non-semitic form appears as Tintir. (IY B. 20, 3.) 
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We find the name of the city as a pure ideogram : (a) Ka-dingir-(-ra)(ki), (Khors, 
2, 6* I R. 48, No. 5, 3) ; (b) as a phonogram : Ba-bi-lu(ki), (I R. 52, No. 5) ; (c) as 
combined ideogram and phonogram : Ba-bi-dingir, i. e. Ba-bi-ilu. [Neb., IY., 28). 
(Cf. Del., Paradies , p. 212. Schrader, KAT. p. 121.) Babylon is the Greek form 
of Babel or Bab-ili, and Ba-bel is the Semitic translation of the Akkadian KA- 
dingir-RA. 

Instead of the Assyrian ilu, in Babylonian we readdingir; thus ilu-su, his 
god, becomes dingir-na ; abu-su, his father, adda-na. The syllable ra suffixed 
takes the meaning, u to,” “for,” as adda-na-ra == to his father. Ka-dingir-ra = 
the gate to god. (Cf. Ilaupt, SFG. p. 3.) The passages where this name occurs 
are endless, thus : ina ka-dingir-ra epus. (I R. Neb., Col. IY., 1. 17; YI., 11. 26, 29; 
Col. YII., 11. 1, 4, 34, 40.) Again : ina Babili epu§. (I R. Neb., IY-, 28, 31.) Bab- 
ilu and Si-par are both found in the Syllabary. (II R. 13, 25.) 

Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, reigned in Babylon from about B. C. 
604 to B. C. 560. The first king of Babylon was Nobonassar, B. C. 747; the last, 
Nabonidus, B. C. 555, who reigned l* 7 years until the time of Cyrus. According 
to the Babylonian canon of Ptolemy, the first year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign is 
placed at 604 B. C., his father Nabopolassar ’s at 625, and that of Evil-Merodaeh, 
561. (Cf. Schrader, KAT. p. 490.) 

These observations are deemed sufficient for the understanding of the mean- 
ing of the inscription. 

The substance cf the inscription is as follows : 

I am Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, lawful son of Nabopolassar. I, the 
King of righteousness, the interpreter, the spoiler, filled with the fear of the gods 
and loving justice, have placed in the hearts of my people the spirit of reverence 
towards the gods, and as a devout worshipper, have rebuilt their temples E Saggil 
and E Zida. 

This proclamation we issue : 

My great Lord Merodach singled me out as the restorer of the city and the 
rebuilder of its temples, and made my name illustrious. 

This proclamation we make : 

The temple of E Parra, the temple of Samas, which is at Sippara, and which 
long before my reign had fallen to ruins, I rebuilt. 

The great god Samas hearkened to no king before me, and gave no command 
to do this work. But I, his servant, filled with awe of his divinity, in piety and 
wisdom built his temples, at his inspiration. 

I lifted up my hands in constant prayer, for the building of his temple E 
Parra. The god Samas accepted the lifting up of my hands, he heard my prayer 
for the building of his temple. Samas, Ramanu and Merodach heard me. My 
prayer was heard by Samas my Lord, the judge of heaven and earth, the warlike, 
the great hero, the supreme, the glorious Lord, who governs the decisions of 
justice. The temple of my great Lord, the temple of Parra, at Sippara, in joy and 
jubiliant exaltation I built. 

O great god Samas, when thou dost enter in joy into the work made by my 
hands, grant that it may be lasting ; look with favor upon me, and may I receive 
a blessing from thy lips. 

Let me sate myself with glory, and grant me a long life and the establish- 
ment of my kingdom forever. Let me be an everlasting ruler, with a righteous 
sceptre, true power, governing my people in peace and prosperity forever. 
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By the power of my arms, give success to my warriors in battle ; send me, O 
Samas, prosperous omens—peace and prosperity, and let my armies disperse the 
power of mine enemies. 

In the cuneiform text as here given, the lines marked with the numerals are 
the copy of the Archaic Babylonian, the original text of the Cylinder. The lines 
marked b. are the transcription, character for character, of the old Babylonian into 
the later Babylonian of the sixth century B. C. The lines marked a . are the 
Assyrian characters of the seventh century B. C., as we find them in the inscrip- 
tions of the Assyrian kings. 

Thus, the triple text may serve as a useful reference for the study and com- 
parison of the Babylonian and Assyrian characters. 

In the transcription, the method has been to keep as closely as possible to the 
syllabication of the original. The marked letters in the transcription have the 
usual values of the corresponding letters in Hebrew : 

s = sh, 5 = ts, 1} = ch hard, t = teth, k = koph. 

The work upon the Inscription has been done in the intervals of other serious 
study, and if it be allowed u parva componcre magnis the writer would conclude 
in the words of Friedrich Delitzsch in his introduction to the Paradies: “It was 
a difficult work, difficult in itself, and much more difficult from external circum- 
stances ; and now that I have reached the end, and look back, there arise before 
me many defects which are pardonable, indeed, but still remain imperfec- 

tions. Nevertheless, in the rough ore brought with patience from the depth of 
the mine, some pure metal may be found. May the science of Archaeology, and 
especially Biblical science, sift this out ; may they make subservient to their 
advancement that wide field and promising perspective of language, culture and 
religion which lias been opened to them by the researches of Assyriology.” 


TRANSCRIPTION A HD TRAN SL ATIOH. 


N abu-kn-dur-ru-u-su-ur 

1 . 

H ebuchadnezzar. 

sar mi-sa-ri-im 


King of righteousness, 

pa-as-ru, sa-ah-tu 


master of life and death, 

sa pa-3 a- ah ilani mu-du-u 


who know T etk the fear of the gods. 

ra-’-im ki-it-ti 

5. 

loving justice 

u nii-sa-ri-ini. 


and righteousness; 

mu-us-te-’-u ba-la-tam 


seeking life, 

mu-ya-as-ki-in 


establishing 

ina bi-i ni-si-im 


in the mouth of the people 

pu-lu-ulj-ti ilani rabuti 

10. 

the fear of the great gods; 

lnu-us-te-si-ir es-ri-itjlani 


seeker of the temple of the god; 

za-ni-iti E-Sag-gil 


restorer of the temple Saggil, 

u E-Zida 


and the temple Zida; 

aplil ki-i-imm 


true Son 
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15. sa Nabff-pal-u-su-ur 1 

gar B&bili a-na-ku 
Ni-nn : il Marduk 
belu ra-bi-u 
ana be-lu-ut ma-da 

20. ig-§a-an-ni-ma 2 

a-na za-nin-nu-ti ma-ha-za 
u ud-du-us es-ri-e-ti-su 
su-ma si-ra-am 
ib-bi-u 

25. m-nu-mi-su E-Parra bit il Banias 2 
sa ki-ri-ib Sippar 

Sa u-ul-la-nu-a ? 

e-mu-u .....? 

COIi. II. 

il BamaS en-ni ra-bi-u 

30. a-na ma-na-ma , sarri ma-ah-ri-im 3i 
la im-gu-ur-ma 
la ik-bi-u e-bi-su 

&-si ? 

e-im-ku mu-ut-nin-nu-u 

35. pa-li-ili i-lu-ti-su 3 1 

a-na e-bi-es es-ri-e-ti 
li-ib-ba (ustallit) : 
u-ga-ru am-sa-as-si (?) 
a§-§i ga-ti 

40. u-sa-ap-pa-sa as-si (?) 4( 

a-na e-bi-cs biti E-Parra 
u-mi-su uin-ma 
Manias en-ni ra-bi-u 
ni-is ga-ti-ia im-hu-ur-ma 

45. i§-sa-a su-pi-e-a 45 

a-na e-bi-es biti su-a-ti 
e-bi-es biti sa il Bam as 
il Bamas il Ram an u u il Marduk 
ip-ru-us-ma (?) 


of Kabopolassar 
King of Babylon am I. 

We (proclaim) : the god Merodach 
my great lord 
to rule tlie country 
raised me up; 

for the restoration of the city, 
and the renewing of its temples 
my lofty name 
he gave forth. 

We (proclaim) this: The temple of 
Parra, the temple of the Sun 
which is in Sippara, 

which long before me (had fallen to 
ruins ?) 

and decay (I built?) 

The god Sam as my great lord 

not to any former King 

had he hearkened and 

had not commanded to do (this) 

I (his servant?) 

wise and pious, 

(was in) fear (of) his divinity, 
to build the temples 
he (directed) my heart: 

I cleared the grounds (?) 

I lifted up my hands, 

and I made supplication (?) 

for the building of the temple Pari'a, 

day by day (to) 

the god gamas, my great lord. 

the lifting up of my hands he accepted ; 

he received my prayers 

for the building of that temple, 

the building of the temple of Samas. 

Bamas, Ramanu and Merodach 

turned (?) and (hearkened), 
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50. il SamaS il Ramanu u il Marduk 50. Sama§, Ramanu and Merodach 


sa e-bi-es biti E,-Parra 
an-num (?) ki-i-num 
u-sa-as-ki-nu-mn 
i-na te-ir-ti-ia 
55. a-na il Samas en-ni 
da-a-a-nu si-i-ru-um 
sp- sa-me-e u ir-^i-ti 
kar-ra-du ra-bi-u 

it-lu ka-ab-tu 

60. be-lu mu-us-te-si-ir 
pu-ru-us-si-e ki-it-ti 
beli ra-bu-u beli-ia 
bit-su E- Parra 
Sa kirib Sipar 
65. ina hi-da-a-ti 
ti ri-sa-a-ti 
lu e-pu-ua 

ilu Bamas beli rabu-u 
a-na E-Parra biti-ka nam-ru 

70. ^a-di-is i-na e-ri-bi-ka 
con. in. 

li-bi-it ga-ti-ia su-ul-bi-ir 
ki-ni-is na-ap-li-is-ma 
dam-ga-tu-a li-is-Sak-na 
Sa-ap-tu-uk-ka 
75. i-na ki-bi-ti-ka ki-it-ti 
ln-uS-ba- 5 li-it-tu-ti 
ba-la-tam ana ii-uin ru-ku-u-ti 
ku-un knssi lu-si-ri-ik-tu-um-ma 
li-ri-ku li-iS-sa-libu 
80. ri-’-u-u a-na dara-a-ti 
hattu i-sa-ar-ti 
ri-e-u-ti ta-ab-ti 
Si-bi-ir-ri ki-i-num 
mu-sa-li-im ni-si 


for building the temple Parra 
true mercy 
established 
during my reign. 

55. Unto Samas, my lord, 
the supreme judge 
of heaven and earth, 
the warlike, the great hero, 
the supreme, the glorious lord, 

60. the lord who directs 

the decision of righteousness, 
to the great lord, my lord, 
his temple E Parra, 
which is in Sippara, 

65. in joy 

and jubilant exaltation 
I built. 

The god gamaS, my great lord 

into the temple E Parra, thy glorious 
temple, 

70. upon thy joyful entering therein 
the brickwork of my hands let it endure, 
look with grace (upon me) and 
mercy, may it (be) established (by) 
thy word (lip). 

75. by thy righteous command, 

let me sate myself with glory; 

life unto days remote, 

stability of my throne mayest thou 
grant. 

may they be long (the days of my reign) 
80. lordship for eternity, 
a righteous sceptre, 
just sway, 

true insignia of sovereignty, 
prosperity to my people 
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85. lu-i-ba (?) liattu sar-ru-tida 
a-na dara-a-ti 
i-na kakke ez-zuti 
te-bu-ti ta-{ia-za 
lu-zudu-ul um-ma-ni-(ia?) 

90. il §ama§ atta-ma 
ina di-i-num u bid-ri 
i-sa-rids a-pada-an-ni 
ina a-ma-ti-ka 
sadi-mu 

95. sada-ma bi-e-ri 

lu-ti-bu-u lu-za-ak~tu 

kakku kakkua 

kakke 

na-ki-ridm 

H-mi-e-si 


85. giving peace (?) to the sceptre of my 
royalty 

unto eternity, 
with mighty weapons, 
with a successful battle 
let me adorn my troops. 

90. The god Samas thou, 
in judgment and oracles, 
in righteousness, bind me 
in thy word, 
grant success, 

95. a lasting prosperity. 

May they draw near, may they sting, 
the weapon; my weapon, 
the weapons 
of the enemy 
let it disperse. 



THE SCRIBE. 

By H. L. Sthack, Ph. D., D. D., 

Translated from advance sheets of RealencyTcl. f. Prot. Theol. u. Kirche. 2d Edition. Vol. xm. 

Leipzig, 1884, by O. O. Fletcher. 

The order of the Scribes, i. e., of the doctors of the law, first appears 1 among 
the Jews, after the Babylonish exile. At that time the authority of the law had 
taken the place of the authority of the king ; the law, and indeed principally the 
Pentateuchal law, had become the absolute norm of the common life. 

Ezra, whose work it was to give the law this position, bears the title 

(See, especially, Ez. vn., 6— HtPD mVD THD "ISD; 12, 21— Kfn 
Cf. also dSTeh. vui., 1, 4, 13; xii., 36; Yin., 9; xii., 26.) We may conclude, 
partly from the former use of the word *")£) D, partly from the additional expres- 
sions in the places cited (particularly that this title was accorded him 

* T 

because of his care for the restoration and dissemination of manuscripts of the 
law. (Cf. likewise Neb. xin., 13— Shelemiah, the kffiien, and Zadoq, the sopher ; 
and 1 Chron. il, 55— QHfiD JliflSBflD who dwelt in Ya l be§.) 

The translation of the Old Testament word is the frequent ypa/tpare 

of the New Testament. Matt.n.,4; v., 20; ix.,3; xy.,1; xvir.,10; xxr.,15; 
xxiii., 2 sqq. ; xxiii., 34, etc. 

Two other features of the Scribe’s employment, which in course of time 
became most prominent, gave occasion for the synonymical Greek designations 
vofitKdg (Matt. XXII., 35 ; Lk. VII., 30 ; X., 25 ; xi., 45 sq., 52 ; xiv., 3 ; Tit. in., 13) 
and vQjLLodifiaGKalog (Lk. v., 17 ; Acts v., 34 — Trarpluv kgjjyi/rcu vSfuov Josephus, A.ntiq. 
XVII., 6, 2). 

So far as we can judge from the Pentateuch,. the Mosaic law was never a 
corpus juris ecclesiastic £, answering to our conceptions of system ; still less was it a 
corpus juris. And yet when this law had received its unique position, old customs, 
which had up to this become no more than unwritten law [Gewohnheitsrecht], 
could be advanced to the rank of official, statutory law ; but new law, properly so 
called, might be no longer produced. 

Then it became the main purpose to search out and interpret the letter of the 
written law ; so to interpret it that it could find application to the present, and 
indeed to as many of the relations of the present as possible. Even of Ezra him- 
self we read (Ez. vn., 10) : “ He had prepared his heart to seek (tJHl 1 ?) the law 
of Yahveh, and to do and teach in Israel statutes and judgments 

Kecht].” If we take into consideration the condition of the Torah as just men- 
tioned, if we recall further that, from the time of Malachi, the prophetic spirit had 
departed from Israel, that, with the death of the generations which returned from 
the exile, the impulse to an independent religious life, which lay in the specific 
experience of divine help, was extinct, that the feeling of peculiar weakness 
drifted toward a slavish, literal service of God, and that the slow, but constant, 
change in the social and’ other relations made the formation of new legal axioms 

i From an earlier age. Cf. Jer. viii., 8—0^30 DJ?. 
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requisite, we cannot be surprised that many of the interpretations of the law given 
by the Scribes, and more particularly by those of the later time, remind us of the 
Lord’s denunciation of those who “ strain out gnats and swallow camels” (Matt. 
xxiii., 24). One example in lieu of many. Let us compare the proof of the 
resurrection of the dead which Christ rests upon Exod. hi., 6 (Matt, xxn., 23 sqq.) 
with the way in which Deut. xxxi., 16 is applied in the Babylonian Talmud (San- 
hedrin, fol. 90, col. 2) : “ The Sadducees asked Rabban Gamaliel how he would 
prove that God would raise the dead. He answered them : Out of the Torah ; for 
there we find, Dpi pTim D# PDIG? '17 70K7- They re- 

plied : But perhaps we are to join Qrj*] with POH fTfH □ VfT And immediately 

) T : T T : V - T 

after we read that the celebrated authorities Jehoshua' ben Iiananya and Shim'on 
ben Yohay explained the cited verse just as Rabban Gamaliel did ! The Middoth, 
the hermeneutical rules, contributed some method, at least in appearance, to these 
interpretations (see my article “Hillel,” PEE., 1 vi., p. 115, col. 1 ; further, J. 
Hamburger, Bealencyklopcedie fuer Bibel u. Talmud , Part n., pp. 206-208; still 
later in PRE., 1 article u Thalmud ”). 

In the almost infinite variety of cases arising in the daily life within the civil, 
criminal and ritual law, new questions were constantly calling for answer. There- 
fore a cessation of the work of interpretation was impossible. After Jehuda ha- 
nasi had codified, in the Mishna, the interpretations wdiich had found recognition 
up to the end of the second century after Christ (the oral law), the discussions of 
the Amoraiin 1 were only the more zealously carried on. 

To this activity of the Scribes, looking to the ascertainment of the law, an 
addendum forms, the purpose of which is to secure the observance of the law. In 
order to prevent transgression of its prohibitions, they make supplementary pro- 
hibitions, in observing which there was not left to the Israelite any possibility, 
much less any enticement, to become disobedient to a single statement of the 
written or oral law. Pirqe Aboth (Sayings of the Fathers) i., 1 : The men of the 

Great Synagogue said Make a hedge about the law, min 1 ? W& in 

the Talmud, Mo'ed qaton, fol. 5, col. 1, and Y c bamoth, fol. 21, col. 1, Lev. xyiii., 
30 is explained TTWD 1 ? mOPO TO i- e., “Add a guard to my law.” 

The Scribes were, therefore, not so much theologians as jurists. Consequently 
we are to assume that the members of the Synedria, at least the more prominent 
ones, were chosen, as far as possible, from their number; compare for Jerusalem, 
among others, the following common expressions : “ The liigli-priests and scribes 
and elders” (Mk. xi., 27, et ce£.), “the high-priests and scribes” (Matt, xx., 18, 
et cet.). 

If the Jews were to remain the people of the law, the knowledge of the law 
once acquired must be preserved in all coming time, and care for true tradition 
must be had among the succeeding generations. The pedagogic activity requisite 
for this purpose (especially in the earlier age when there was as yet no written 
Mishna) was a further essential task of the Scribes. The instruction was oral ; 
only in particular cases was a codex of the Bible consulted. The exercise was 
constant repetition ; hence (repeat) signifies freely learn , study (Pirqe Aboth, 

T T 

ii., 45 ; in., 75) and teach (t’5., vx, 1). The formal statement of propositions and 
the holding of discussions thereupon occurred mostly in certain “houses of learn- 


i [The Amoraiin were the expositors of the Mishna, the oral law reduced to writing.] 
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ing” (nn^, tiHIQ nO)i ill Jerusalem, halls and rooms of the outer temple 

t * : t : • 

court were used for this purpose (cf. Matt, xxi.,23; xxvi., 55; Mk. xiv.,49; 
Lk. ii., 46; xx., 1 ; xxi., 37 ; John xviii., 20). Teachers (Matt, xxvi., 55) and 
pupils (Lk. ii., 46; Pirqe Aboth, y., 15) sat; the teacher upon a somewhat ele- 
vated place (Acts xxu., 3 ; cf. Pirqe Aboth, i., 4 ; Aboth de E. Nathan, 6). 

The religious addresses on the sabbaths and at other times were, in no small 
part, by Scribes (cf. Hamburger as cited above, pp. 921 sqq., especially 924, 926). 
Many Scribes busied themselves likewise with the Haggada (cf. Hamburger, pp. 
19-27; W. JBacker, Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder , Strassburgi. E., 1878; 
the same author, Die Agada der Tannaiten , in the Monatssdmft f. Geschichte a. 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums , 1882 ff.) The Halacha was, however, the peculiar 
field of their professional labors. 

Most of the Scribes belonged to the party of the Pharisees (cf. Mk. n., 16, 
ypapparelg r&v <j>. Lk. V,, 30, ol <j>. ml ol yp. ai > tqv' Acts XXIII., 9, nvtg rtiv yp. rov pepovg 
tqv 0.), as was quite natural, from the essential character of Phariseeism; conse- 
quently they lived mostly in Judea, and especially in Jerusalem (Scribes of Galilee, 
e. g., Lk. v., 17). But since the high-priests were Sadducees, there must also have 
been Sadducaean Scribes. 

The Scribes did not receive either salary or fee for their judicial or pedagogic 
labors. Many maintained themselves by the work of their hands (cf . Franz De- 
litzsch, Juedisches Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 3d edition, Erlangen, 1879; S. 
Meyer, Arbeit u . Handwerk im Talmud , Berlin, 1878) ; many were so wealthy that 
they could live upon the income from their fortune ; not seldom did it occur that 
some one entertained a Scribe, either through pity, or as a guest for a time. It 
was considered wrong for any one to make any profit whatever out of his acquaint- 
ance with the law : cf . Pirqe Aboth, i., 13 : “ He who uses the crown of the study 
of the law for his own profit, shall perish ;” Baba Bathra, fol. 8, col. 1 : “ In the 
time of a famine, Eabbi [Jehuda ha-nasi] declared that one should desire to feed 
those learned in the law, but not the ignorant. Then said Jonathan ben Amram, 
refusing to name his share in the knowledge [of the law], Feed me as thou would- 
est feed a dog, a raven.” But there must have been many exceptions to this 
commendable principle; for Jesus says (Mk. xn.', 40; Lk. xx., 47) of the Scribes, 
“ You devour widows’ houses, and in pretence make long prayers;” and (Lk.xvi., 
14) the Pharisees are characterized as (pifaipyvpoi. The fact also that the Scribes 
lay claim to an altogether unbecoming amount of esteem, goes to prove the sup- 
position that the disinterestedness of the Scribes was not so universal as it seems 
to have been, according to Jewish sources. 

Liter attjee. — A. Th. Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung dcs Alten Testaments 
mit dem Neuen , Hamburg, 1831, p. 384 sqq.; Gfroerer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils , i 
(1838), p. 109 sqq.; Winer, Realworterbuch [in this also the older literature, as : Th. 
Ch. Lilienthal, De vopmoig juris utriusque apud llebrceos doctoribus privatis , Halle, 
1740, 4vo] ; A. Ilausrath, Neutestamentlich. Zeitgescfiichte 2 I, Heidelberg, 1873, p. 76 
sqq.; E. Shuerer, Lehrbuch der neutest . Zeitgesch ., Leipzig, 1874, g 25 ; Ferd. Weber, 
System der altsynagogalen paldstin . Theologie , Leipzig, 1880, cap. vm. — x.; also 
the historical works of L. Ilerzfeld, J. M. Jost, II. Graetz (vol. hi.), and II. Ewald. 



PIKKE ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Translated from the Hebrew Edition of Prof. H. L. Straek, of Berlin, Germany. 

[What is included in brackets is by the translator.] 

CHAPTER III. 

1 . Akabya, 1 the son of Mahalalel, said : Consider three things and thou wilt 
not be led int<5 transgression ; bear in mind whence thou hast come, and whither 
thou art going, and before whom thou must be ready 3 to render 3 judgment and 
account. 'Whence hast thou come ? from a polluting substance ; and whither art 
thou going ? to a place of dust, vermin and worms ; 4 and before whom hast thou 
to render judgment and account? 5 before the King of kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be he ! 

2a. Rabbi Chanina, 6 suffragan 7 of the priests, said : Pray for the peace of 
the government ; 8 for, were it not for the fear of it, man would devour his fellow 
man alive. 

2b. Rabbi Chanina, 9 the son of Teradyon, said : Two persons sitting together 
and are holding no conversation about the law, such is an assembly of scorners ; 
for it is said, 10 “JSTor sitteth in the seat of the scornful but when two persons 
are sitting together, and are holding converse about the law, the divine presence 11 
rests in their midst ; for it is said, 12 “ Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another ; and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remembrance 
was written before him for them that feared the Lord and that thought upon his 
name.” This refers to two ; but suppose only one is sitting engaged in the study 
of the law, will the Holy One (blessed be he !) appoint him a reward ? (certainly), 
for it is said, “He sittetli alone and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it 
upon him.” 13 


1 He belongs to the oldest authorities whose names are given, probably contempoi’aneous 
with Gamaliel I. 

2 Tty* Bibl. ready, in later Hebrew, to denote what shall certainly come to pass in the future. 

J* |jnS, also iv., 10-22; v., 1. The verbs J "3 and ' '>£) form, in the Mishna, the infinitive with 7, 

without n, asy^S, mf 1 ?, 

*» [ Vermin and worms , a ev Sta dvolv, worms of all kinds.] 

[Cf. Matt, xii., 36; xviii., 23; Heb.ix,, 27.] 

fl Another reading is Hananya. 

v In the Bible only the plural D^JUD, “suffragans of the priests.” He must have lived before 
the destruction of the temple. From the fact that Chanina is always mentioned with that title, 
we may infer, with certainty, that he was the last incumbent of that office. 

8 1 Tim. ii., 1, 2; Jer. xxix., 7. 

9 Another reading is Hananya. His daughter was the famous Berurya, wife of Rabbi Meir. 
[The Talmud contains many stories concerning her. Her end was tragic. She had ridiculed the 
saying of the Rabbis, that women were light minded. “By thy life,” said her husband, “thou 
wilt one day admit the truth of their assertion.” By his order, one of his disciples laid a snare 
for her, into which she fell at last; and the consequence was, that she strangled herself.] 

10 it is to be observed that the Talmud, in quoting Scripture, mostly cites only a few words, 
and not the whole verse (section), and leaves it to the hearer (reader) to supplement the words 
necessary for the argument. Thus, here, the first two verses of the First Psalm are used as an 
argument. 

u iirpip, cf. Weher, AUsynagog. Thcologti, p. 179 sq. 12 Mai. iii., 16. ™ Lam. iii., 28. 
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3. Eabbi Simon* said : Tliree who have eaten at the same table and have not 
discoursed on the words of the law thereat, are to be considered as if they had 
eaten of the sacrifices to the dead ; i 2 for it is said, 3 “All tables are full of vomit 
and filthiness, so that there is no place clean.” But three who have eaten at the 
same table and have discoursed on the w T ords of the law thereat, are to be consid- 
ered as if they had eaten of the table of the Lord; for it is said, 4 “And he said 
unto me, this is the table that is before the Lord.” 

4. Eabbi Chanina, 5 6 the son of Hachinai, said : He who is wakeful in the night, 
and walketh on the highway by himself, and giveth his heart to vanity, such an 
one is guilty against his soul. 

5. Eabbi Hehunjah, 0 the son of Ha-kanah, said : Everyone who takes upon 
himself the yoke of the law, the yoke of the powers that be is removed from him, 
as well as the yoke of conventional manners. But he who casts off from himself 
the yoke of the law, then the yoke of the powers that be, as well as that of con- 
ventional manners, is laid upon him. 

6. Eabbi Halaphta, 7 8 the son of Dosa, of Cephar Ilananyali,** said : Ten who 
sit and are engaged in discoursing on the law, the divine presence rests in their 
midst; for it is said, 9 “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty.” Sup- 
pose only five are assembled, (is it the same as with ten? Yes) ; for it is said, 10 
“ He hath founded his troop in the earth.” And suppose only tliree (are assem- 
bled, it is the same) ; for it is said, 11 “ He judgeth among the gods.” Is it so with 
two? (Yes), for it is said, 12 “They that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and heard.” And is tkis the case with one? 
(Yes), for it is said, 13 “In all places where I record my name, I will come unto 
thee and bless thee.” 

7a. Eabbi Eleazar, of Bartotha, 14 * said : Give to him 13 of bis own ; for thou 
and what thou hast are his, and thus it is said 10 by David, 17 “ For all things are 
from thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” 


i Simon ben Yoehai (cf. also iv., 13b; vi., 7), famous pupil of K. Aqiba. For a long time he 
was regarded as the author of the Sohar, which was, however, composed in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, by Moses ben Shemtobde Leon. [Cf. Pick arts. Simon ben Fochai , in 
McClintock & Strong’s Cyclop., ix., p. 757; also the art. Moses de Leon , ibid., vi., p. 689.] 

a See Ps. cvi., 28. [Cf. Num. xxv., 2.] 

s Isa. xxviii., 8. The word “place,” D1PD, means here “ God.” 

4 Ezek. xli., 22. 

s A pupil of Rabbi Aqiba. 

6 Teacher of Ismael, a cotemporary with Aqiba. [Cf. Pick, art. Neclmnjah ben Ha-Kanah , in 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop, s. v.] 

7 A cotemporary with Hanina ben Teradyon. 8 2h. 

8 A place in Galilee. Cf. Ad. Neubauer, La geographic dn Talmud , Paris, 1868, p. 178, 22b. 

a Ps. lxxxii., 1. That ten are necessary to form a congregation (PH#,) is inferred from Num. 
xiv., 27 [where the ten spies are called mj?]. Cf. also Megilla t fol. 23, col. 2. 

io Amos vi., 9. 

ii Ps. lxxxii., 1, are judges. Three belong at least to a court. 

12 Mai. iii., 16. 13 Exod. xx., 24. 

w According to I. Schwarz, Das heilige Land (Frankfort a. M. 1852), p. 161, in Upper Galilee. 

is i. e., God. 

is Supply “ in the scripture.” On the mode of Talmudic quotation cf. W. Surenhusius TtifiXog 

KaralTiayw. Amst., 1713. [Also Pick, art. Quotations of the Old Testament in the Talmud , McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclop, s. v.] The passage referred to here is from 1 Chron. xxix., 14. 

17 In a similar way Jonah iii., 10 is quoted' in Thaanlyoth , II., 1, by niPl ''tSO&O PDfcO [“con- 
cerning the men of Nineveh it is said”]. Cf. Rom. xi., 2, k.v *H fata rt Ikyei ?/ ypafrf ] ; 
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7b, Rabbi Jacob 1 * said : He who is walking on the way musing (on the law), 
and pauses in his musing, and says, How beautiful is this tree l how beautiful is 
this farm ! — is, according to the Scripture, worthy of death. 

8. Rabbi Dosetai 2 the son of Janai, 3 said, in the name of Rabbi Meir : 4 He 
who forgets a single subject of his studies is considered by Scripture as having 
incurred guilt against his soul ; for it is said, 5 “ Only take heed to thyself, and 
keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen.” 
Possibly his study may have overmatched his strength, (what then?) ; but it is 
said, 5 “And lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life,” Hence he is 
not worthy of death, except he deliberately lets it depart from his heart. 

9. Rabbi Haninah, 6 the son of Dosa, 7 said: Whosoever’s fear of sin takes 
precedence of his wisdom, his wisdom abides; but whosoever’s wisdom takes 
precedence of his fear of sin, his wisdom does not abide. He also said : Whoso- 
ever’s works exceed his wisdom, his wisdom abides; but whosoever’s wisdom 
exceeds his works, his wisdom will not abide. 

10a. He also said : With whomsoever the spirit of mankind is pleased, the 
Spirit of God is also pleased ; but with whomsover the spirit of mankind is not 
pleased, the Spirit of God is also not pleased. 

106. Rabbi Dosa, 8 the son of Harchinas, said : Sleep in the morning, 9 wine 
at noon, 10 and puerile conversation and spending time at places where the igno- 
rant sit, draw a man out of the world. 

11. Rabbi Eleazar 11 Hammudai 12 said: He who profanes holy things, and 
observes not the holy days, 13 and offends his neighbor in public, and sets at naught 
the covenant of our father Abraham, 14 and gives explanations not in conformity 
with tradition, though he has in his favor a knowledge of the law and 15 good 
works, he has no share in the world to come. 16 

12. Rabbi Ishmael 17 said: Be humble before thy superior, gentle towards 
youth, and receive all men with joy. 

13. Rabbi Aqiba said : Jest and frivolity train men for immorality. Tradition 


i Generally regarded as father of Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jacob. Another reading is Simeon. 

s Dositheus. 

3 Abbreviated from Jonathan. 

4 Rabbi Meir was a famous disciple of R. Aqiba. [Cf . Pick, art. Meir, in McClintock & Strong.] 

6 Deut. iv., 9. 

c Legend ascribes to him the power of miracles. Cf. Beralchoth , fol. S3, col. 1 ; Tliaanith, fol. 
24, col. 2. He lived at the time of Jochanan, the son of Saccai. 

7 Abbreviated from Dositheus. 

s Cotemporary of Jochanan, the son of Saccai. 

9 When the Shema is to be recited. 

10 Not the use of wine itself is forbidden ; but the fact that one sits at the wine, instead of 
working while it is day. 

u He lived at the time of the Adrianic war. 

is Of Modiim, a place situated two hours east of Lydda, often mentioned in the first book of 
the Maccabees. 

I 3 already occurs in 2 Chron. viii,, 13. 

m Jerus. Pea , i., 1, KUW HI. 1 Macc. i„ 15, ml kir ohjoav eavroig aKpopvariag 

hiu a.7re(TT7}crav airo diafrf/Kyg dyiag, [Reference is to those who, belonging to the Grecian party, 
were ashamed of circumcision.] 

ir* The words l mUb “a knowledge of the Law and,” are not in the Cambridge codex. 

ic Cf. Mishna, Sanhedrin , ch. x, where those are enumerated who have no share in the world 
to come. 

i7 Ishmael, a cotemporary of R*. Aqiba and R. Tarphon. 
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is a fence for the law ; giving tithes forms a fence for riches ;*• vows form a fence 
for abstinence ; the fence for wisdom is silence. 

14. He also said : Man is beloved, because he was created in the image (of 
God) ; a greater love was made known unto him, because he was created in the 
image; 1 2 for it is said, 3 “That in the image of God made he man,” Israel are 
beloved, because they are called children ; the love was enhanced by it being made 
known to them that they were called the children of God ; for it is said, 4 “Ye are 
the children of the Lord your God.” Israel are beloved, for to them was given a 
precious instrument ; 5 the love was enhanced by it being made known to them 
that a precious instrument was given to them, by which the world was created ; 
for it is said, 6 * “ For I give you good doctrine, forsake not my law.” 

15. Everything is foreseen,? and free will is accorded, and the world is 
judged beneficently, and all according to the majority of works. 

16. He used to say, Everything is given on pledge, 8 and a net is spread over 
every living creature. 9 The mart is open, and the merchant credits, and the 
ledger is open, and the hand writes down, and whoever desires to borrow, let him 
come and borrow, but the stewards 10 make constantly 1 * their daily rounds, and 
make man ref und, whether he consents to or does not consent, and they have that 
on which they may support (their claim), and the verdict is a veracious verdict, 
and everything is prepared for the banquet. 12 

17. Eabbi Eleazar, 13 the son of Azariah, said : Where there is no learning, 
there can be no proper behavior; where there is no behavior, there can be no 
learning ; where there is no wisdom, there is no reverence ; where there is no rev- 
erence, there is no wisdom. Where there is no prudence, there is no discretion ; 
where there is no discretion, there is no prudence. Where there is no meal, there 
is no learning ; where there is no learning, there is no meal. He used to say : To 
what is every one to be compared whose wisdom is in advance of his actions ? To 
a tree whose branches are many, hut whose roots are few, 14 and the wind comes 
and uproots it and overturns it ; 15 for it is said, 16 “And he shall be like the desti- 
tute one in a desert plain, and shall not see when good cometh ; and he shall sit 
amongst the things parched up in the wilderness, a salt land and not inhabited.” 
But to what may he be compared whose actions are in advance of his wisdom ? 
To a tree whose branches are few, but its roots many ; and though all the winds 
in the world come and blow at it, they cannot make it stir from its place ; for it is 


1 Cf. Sabbath, fol. 119, coi. 2, towards the midst: lE/J'rVPIEZ [i. e., give tithes that 

thou mayest become rich.] 

2 The words “a greater love image” are wanting in ancient MSS. and editions, and are 

prbbably spurious. 

a Gen. ix., 6. * Deut. xiv., 1. 

s Here is meant “the Law.” 

e Prov. iv., 2. 

’ riD¥ used of the eyes of God, Prov. xv. t 8. [Cf. Matt, x., 30; Heb. iv., 13.] 

8 [Cf. Matt, xii., 36.] 9 [Cf. Heb. ix., 27.] 

[ 7 rpaKTup, Lk. xii., 58; V7njph?/g, Matt, v., 25.] 

11 TIPI constantly like the biblical TDPI. Cf. Dan. vi., 17, 21, NTirGl. 

12 Cf. Rev. xix., 9, pandpLOL ol elg to 6d7rvov rov yapov rov apvtov KEfctyphoi. 

13 President of the Sanhedrim at Jabneh, after the deposition of Gamaliel II. 

14 [Cf . Matt, vii., 26.] 

is [Cf. Matt, vii., 27.] 

is Jer. xvii., 6. 
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said, 1 “For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out 
her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be 
green ; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit,” 

18. Rabbi Eleazar Hisma said : testing 2 3 and the observance of the menses^ 
are important constitutions ; astronomy ancl geometry are ornaments of wisdom. 


i Jer. xvii., 8. 

3 flp “nesting,” a Talmudic treatise in the 5. order of the Mishna, treats of birds for sacri- 
fices in accordance with Lev. v., 1-10. 

3 nil., a treatise of the 6. order of the Mishna. [It treats the subject of the menstruating 
woman, and occupies 145 pages of the Babylonian Talmud.] 



WATEH-BEN-HAZAEL, 

Prince of the Kedarenes about 650 B. C. 

By Professor Paul Hattpt, Pii. D. 


In the account of his expedition against the country of Arabia, king 
Sardanapalus 1 relates the severe punishment which he inflicted on Wateh, the 
son of Ilazael. the sheikh of the Kedarenes. 2 After his cousin and namesake, 
Wateh, the son of Birdadda. had fled before the victorious Assyrian army unto the 
Nabatlieans, Wateh-ben-IIazael had come to Nineveh ana knllum tanitti ili 
Asur. Thereupon, the account goes on to say, Sardanapalus placed him in a 
•cage, and bound him with the as i of dogs. Thus, like a watch dog, Wateh had to 
keep watch at the great gate of the rising sun 3 , that is, at the east side of the wall 
of Nineveh, which bears the name Ne r i b-m as n a q t i-a d n a ti. 

The cuneiform text of the annals which give us the account of this humiliation 
of Wateh, is contained in Yol. III. of Sir Henry Ttawlinson's Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia , London, 1870. pi. 24, 11. 7-20; in George Smith's History of 
Assurbanipal , London, 1871, p. 260, 11. 7-18 ; and finally in Yol. Y. of Rawlinson’s 
work, pi. 7, 11. 123/4, and pi. 8, 11. 1-14. The last named text is taken from the 
new decagon cylinder 4 Rm. 1, which was found by Hormuzd Rassam in the north- 
ern palace at Kouyunjik. In transcription, this text reads as follow’s : 

vin \ 123. DlS 5 -U-a-a-te J ma-ru-us-tu im-hur-su-u-ma 
e-diS-si-su in-mi-bit a-na KUil Na-ba-a-a-ti 
[ 1. DlS-XJ-a-a-te- 1 TUR-DlS-Ha-za-DINGlll 

TUR-SES-AD sa BlS-U-a-a-te-' TUR-DlS-Bir-DIXOlR-IM 
sa ra-man-su is-ku-mi 

1 Sardanapalus (Greek S apdapdrraV.ag) reigned at Nineveh from B. C. GG8-C26. The Assyrian 
form of the name is A s u r-b a n La 1) 1 a or A s u r-b a li-a b 1 a. i. e., “ the G od Assur (is) the 
begetter of the son.” In Ezra iv., 10, the name appears in the corrupt form *73101* (with Aleph 
qamezatum et metheghatum) Asnappar (not Osnappar). *73JDN stands for *731[in]DK = 

See Bosanquet, in Smith’s Amirhanipal, p. 331 ; Schrader KAT. 376 ; Delitzsch in 
Libri DanicMs, Ezrce etNehemicv , ed. Baer, Lipsia?, 1882, pp. vii-ix. Sardanapalus was (of. V R. 1, 
8; 63, 4) the son of Esarhaddon (681—668), the grandson (V R. 1, 35; 4, 130; 63, 7) of Sennacherib 
(705—681), the great-grandson of Sargon II. (732-705). Esarhaddon (Hebr. jftrPDK, 3 Kgs. xix., 

■37; Isa. xxxvii., 38; Ezra iv., 2) is = Assyr. ASiirab&ddina, A sur-aha-i ddi na, i. e,, 
“the God Assur gave a brother;” Sennacherib (Greek 2cvaxffpipoc } Herod. ii., 141 2avaxafnpog ) 
Hebr. irpniD) - Assyr. S i n a Ij e r i b a, Si n-a Ij c-e r i b (or e r b a) y i. e M “the Moon-god 
Sin increased the brothers;” Sargon (Hebr, JiihD, Isa. xx., 1) = Assyr. Bar TU-kcn U “the 
legitimate king,” in Akkadian B a r-g C H a. 

2 Hebr. Isa. xxi., 17; Pliny, V., 12: Cedvei; Greek Kf dyaiot or Knh mjvoi. 

» Cf. dbulli Sfiarnash t Lyon, Sargonstcxte , pp. 38, 67 and 44, 84. 

* Cf. American Oriental Society: Proceedings at New York, October, 1882, p. ix, No. 5. 

The words printed in capitals are Akkadian ideographs. Dish means in Akkadian “man,” 
kur “country” and “ mountain,” tur “child,” dingir “god,” shesh “brother,” ad “father,” 
im “wind,” lugal “king,” shar “totality,” mesh “multitude,” gal “great,” sha “and,” en 
“lord,” gish “wood,” urku “dog,” ka “gate,” mu rub “waist” or “zone,” uru “city,” ki 
“place.” Cf. my Alckadische unci Sumeiische Kcilschrifttexte , Leipzig, 1881/2, p. 164, § 8, and my 
Akkadian Glossary , ib., pp. 148—156. 
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a-na LUGAL-u-ti KUR A-ri-bi 
5. DINGIR-§AR LUGAL DINGIK-MES KUR-u GAL-u. 
te-en-Su u-£a-an-ni~ma 
il-ll-ka a-di mah-ri-ia 
a-na kul-lum ta-nit-ti DINGIR-§AR 
SA DINGIR-MES GAL-MES BN-MBS-i* 

10 . an-nu kab-tu e-mid-su-ma 
GIS si-ga-ru as-kun-su-ma 
it-ti A-SI-UR-KU ar-ku-us-su-ma 
u-Sa-an- 9 ir.au KA-GAL MURUB URU-NINA-KI 

ni-rib mas-naq-ti acbna-a-ti. 


In Assyrian this is to he read 


COL. 1 
VII. j 


COL. 1 
VIII. J 


123. U'ate’a niarustu imljursu-ma 

edissisu innabit ana mat Naba’ati. 

1. UTite'a mar Hassaili, 

mar ahi abi sa U'ate’a mar Bir-Dadda r 
sa ramansu isknim 
ana Samiti mat Aribi, 

5. il Asur, Sav ilani, sadii rabu, 
tensu usmini-ma 
illika adi mahri’a 
ana kallum tanitti il Asur 
u ilani rabuti belea. 

10. annu kabtu omidsu-ma 
sigaru askunsu-ma 
itti A SI kalbi arkussu-ma 
usamdrsu abulli qabal al Ninu’a 
Nerib-masnaqti-adnatL 


George Smith, in his History of Assurbanipal , p. 260, translates as follows : 
“ Yaiteh, misfortune happened to him, and alone he fled to Nabatea. Yaiteh,. 
son of Hazail, brother 1 of the father of Yaiteli son of Birvul, 2 who himself 
appointed 2 to the kingdom of Arabia; Assur, king of the Gods, 3 the strong 
and mighty 3* a decree repeated, and he came to my presence. To satisfy the 
law of Assur and the great Gods my lords, a heavy judgment took him, and 
in chains I placed him, and with asi and dogs I bound him, and caused him 
to be kept in the great gate in the midst of Nineveh N irib-barnagti-achiati. ’ 7 


i was brother. 

2- 5 Bir-daddi, whom the people of his country appointed. 

3- 3 The strong mountain. 
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This translation is repeated in George Smith's Assyrian Discoveries , seventh 
edition, London, 1883, p. 136, 11. 7-18. The -unessential corrections which are 
made there I have indicated in the foot-notes. 

M. Joachim M&nant, in his Annales des rois cV Assyria, Paris, 1874 , p. 271 , 
renders this passage: “Shamaiti, atteint par les rovers, a’enfuit vers le pays de 
Nabaiti (les Nabathdens). Shamaiti, fils do Ilaza-ilu, frere du pere de Samaiti, 
fils de Bir-biu, s’dtant mis de lui-meme a la tete du royaume d’Aribi, Assur le 
puissant, le terrible, le roi des Dieux, lui donna un ordre et il vint en ma presence. 
Pour satisfaire aux decrets d’Assur et des Grand-Bieux, mes Seigneurs, il subit un 
jugement severe. Je l’ai chargd de ehaines, je l’ai lie avec des asi et des eliions 
et je 1’ai fait conduire devant les grands portiques de Ninua.'’ — 

From these translations, it is not clear why Sardanapalus should have inflicted 
such a cruel punishment upon Watch. For, apparently, the Arabian sheikh was 
guilty only of having come to Nineveh. At other times, Sardanapalus, like his 
royal ancestors, showed mercy even to obstinate rebels, when they voluntarily 
presented themselves at the Assyrian capital. 

The king says that he imposed upon Watch a heavy annu. Annu is 
punishment for sin. It corresponds to the Hebrew pX 1 (Niun. xxiii., 21; Job 
xxxvi., 21; Isa. x., 18), and means primarily “worthlessness, iniquity, sinful- 
ness,” then also the punishment for this; even as in Hebrew pjj (from H1J/) Isa. 
v., 18; IIos - h3; and fiNtSll Zech. xiv., 19 and Prov.xxi., 4 alsomean 

“ punishment for sin.” 

What sin had Watch committed V The mention thereof must be contained in 
the words kullum tanitti il Asur. Watch came to Nineveh, to kullum 
the majesty of Assur. It is clear that kullum in this connection cannot mean 
“satisfy,” but “insult, slight.” Kullum is the construct state of the Infinitive 
Pa"el of □ L 0. 2 Cf. Ilebr. 2 Sam. x., 5 and 1 Chron. xix., 5 (LXX* 

t : 

fjTlftiJflhoj). 

But what induced Watch to go to Nineveh and insult the national deity of 
Assyria in the presence of the Assyrian king? The royal annals say, il Asur 
ten su u sail ni. This does not mean, “Assur a decree he repeated” (?!) or 
“Assur lui donna un ordre,” but “ The god Assur had smitten him with insanity.” 

It is true that usanni may mean “he repeated,” corresponding to the Ilebr. 


1 Assyrian annu, of course, does not come from a stem [IK, mediae 1, hut from a stem media? 

geminatae, n*L Instead of a n n u we also find (with resolution of the doubling by the insertion 
of a 1) ai’iiu, construct state nr an (e. g. Sennach.Sm. 60, 6). Cf. Hebr. hare, Lev. xi., 6; 

Deut. xiv., 7 (Arabic arnab) = annabtu, feminine to Assyr. annabu, an intensive form of 
the stem 3JN to spring (Delitzseh, Hebrew and Assyrian , London, 18S3, p. 65); Aramtean 
throne (Arabic kursiyy) for |>Cp5, Hebi\ KS3, Assyr. kussu (= Akkadian guza); in 

the book of Chronicles for Assyrian Dimaehqu or Dimraashqu (genitive, i or a), 

Arabic Dimashqu and Dimishqu. The construct state of arnu = annu, aran, is Analo - 
giebildung. Cf. my remarks in Schrader’s KAT. pp. 498 and 532 f 3. 

2 On another stem see Lyon, Sargomtezte } p. 73, and Delitzseh, Hebrew and Assyrian , p. 51. 
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e. g., II R. 39, 9 f, Sunny u-m a repeat it , say a second time , Akkadian 
Samiunni-gu-tab; 1 or 7ie reported , corresponding to the Aramaean e. g. 

allaku hanfcu illika-ma usanna ati (cf. Hebr. a Conner came and 

reported to me; usanni, however, like the Hebrew means also “to 

change, to alter.” In ASKT. 51, 58/9, therefore, uSanni appears as the synonym 
of un aki r, from the stem ‘"OJ. According to the notations which I have intro- 
duced in my Sunierische Farniliengeseize , Leipzig, 1879, p. 20, n. 3, snnnu. to 
repeat , to report , has a fc^'i (= Arabic i£>), while surtnu to change , to alter , 
has a (= Syriac w^). With s,unnu is connected sin a two , sanu (= 
s a n i y u) second (feminine s a n i t u) ; with s a u n n u to change , s a tfc u (construct 
San at, plural sail ati) year (Aram. Hft&\ constr. ft}#). 

T c n s u 2 stands for torn hi; ft before 1, ft, ft, D and W was pronounced like 
J in Assyrian. Hence we find s hid u team , span, for s i m d u (*7ft! f) ; 3 mundahsc 
warriors , for mumdahse, plural of mundahsu = mundaljisu = mum- 
dahi.su, Participle to amdaljis = amtahis 4 I fought, from j^Uft, Aramaic 
innindu he teas placed , for innimdu, yan'amidu, Hebr. -|ft^; 
maud ii d u length , for m a m d il d u, from m a d a d u to be extended ,* 6 n i n d a g a r a 
let us listen to each other , V R. 1, 125, for nimdagara; undina, Nimrod Epic , 
45, 85, for uindi na, yuratainii’a; perhaps also s&ndu shoham stone , for 
sanulu, s am tu, sahmatu (Hebrew DHtW? 7 uduntu blood , for udumtu 
(Dm bu rr until dark-colored (feminine of burrumu); bantu swift , for 
h am tu, from ftftff, hamatu (Imperfect u, see Haupt’s Nimrod Epic , 78, 
arki.su nu ardud alimut urrih, cf. urrilja kakkesu, Y R. 4, 8, 
a denominal Pa"el from urhu road , march) to flare , to tremble , to hasten; 
us a n til I extended , Imperfect to sumtulu (A&AT. 175) to extend , Shaphel of 

i Var. tag’ll. See Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology of June 6, 1882, p. 112, and 
my Aklmdische Sprache, Berlin, 1883, p. xxxiii. _ 

i Cf . ten sun u, Assurbanipal Sm. 249, j ; isbat tensu, Haupt, Nimrod Epic, 60, 12. 

:t Cf. Arabic = Hebrew 'IDJ?; Hebraica, p. 175, n. 1. 

•t cf. a m d a h a r I received, for a m t a Ij a r , ifte'al of "intt; u m d a 1 1 u they filled, for 
yumtalli’u; umdasser (Assurb. Sm. 198 un disser) iwas desalted for umtasser, 
U m t a s 5 i r (C on account of the following *1), reflexive-passive stem of the Pa"el m U § § u r u 
(see myBAL.91,3); tam du sea = tain t u, t&matu, talimatu, a by-form of ti’amdu 
= ti’amtu, tihamatu, feminine to the Hebrew DiHR TPamdu may be the same 
word as the Arabic aboLgJ Till a me, the name of the sandy stretch of coast along the Red 
Sea. Cf. the Assyrian name mat Tam dim or mat Marratim (Hebr. D’mD, Jer. 1., 
21) for the south ernmost part of Lower Babylonia (Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 182), and the Greek 
II (Jvrof, Latin Pontus , for the district in the north-east of Asia Minor, on the coast of the Pontus 
Euxinus.— For t be e in u m d a s S e r instead ofumdassir,cf.uma§sera,VR.l,45 and 112 ; 
listed era VR. 1, 68; 2, 127; 3,28; 4,118; 6,65; Haupt, Nimrod Epic, 10, 46; ngammeru. Tig., 
vi., 57; namerisu, Tig., vii., 100; unammera I made brilliant, Esarhaddon (Budge), 74, 48; 
za’eri a, Tig., viii.,32; za’erut, Tig., viii., 41, etc., etc. 

a See my “ Beitraege zur assyrischen Lautlehre” in the Goettingen Nachriehten of March 3, 
1883, p. 07. I cite this essay as BAL. 

6 tid to measure (Imperfect imdud, ASKT. 65, 27) is a denominal verb, and means properly 
“ to determine the extension, the length, of a thing/’ 
t Sec Delitzsch, Paradies , p. 131, 27. 
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*700 ; Sans u sun, for 5 am Su ; x tansilu likeness, for t am 5i 1 u. Infinitive P£"el 
of fean§& fifty) fox; ham§a (Ethiopia hamsa) and han§u j fifth, for 

fcam(i)su, kansaku for kamsaku 2 Ibow from kamasu, (Impf. ikmis), etc. 

Temn is the form qatl of the stem QJ/Q, and stands for ta'mu, like heln 
lord (fem. beltu, construct belit, plural beleti = belati) for ba'lu, Hebr. 

remu mercy , for r a limn, Hebr. D^DPH’ §eru morning , for gahru, 
Hebr. seru wilderness, field) for saliru, Arabic s>\ sahra’, plural 

sxo Sahara; resu head , for ra’su, Hebr. Aram. senu 

flock, for § a’n u, Hebr. Cf . my Familiengesetze , p. 66, and my BAL. p. 94, n. 2. 

Ordinarily the Assyrian temu means “ report, message, order,” e. g. temu 
utirnni they brought the message , cf. Hebrew Dm Jonah hi., 7. 3 In the 
combination temu usanni, however, temu, like the Hebr. means “un- 

derstanding, intellect. ’ ? 4 Tensu usanni 5 accordingly means “he altered his 
intellect,” or “ alienated his reason,” “ deprived him of reason.” The expression 
answers exactly to the Hebr. tomriN i-r’i, i Sam. xxi., 14; cf. in'? 
iOJ^D G “i1K lnW3 in tlie superscription of Ps. xxxiv. So also in Syriac 
we have the expression *35^ mutavit saporem suum , for “he pretended 

to be insane,” and the Participle Qal means insipidus , delirus , insanus , 

. t : r 

whence arvwp amentia) insania. 

T : T 


1 Cf. Hebrew TOJ to forget = Assyrian m asu, Imperfect imsi he forgot; JOT fat — Arabic 
da sim, etc. The } in these stems is due to a partial assimilation of the D to the dental sibilant. 

2 See my remarks in Dr, Flemming’s Nebukadnezar , p. 38, 82. 

a Cf. also IV R. 67, 58a ( SFO . 64, 7) and ih. 54, 8-12a = Smith Assurbanipal, 297: ana ell s a 
sarru beli’a te-e-me iskunanni umma: tern sa Arabi mala taSiinmu 
supra alakti-§l (in Hebrew transcription injM# D^£0 DM ■’IXDttf'’ MDJJtt 'bp 

M’t V robn rn£3jy pnwn ^D) on account of the fact that the king my lord gave orders to me, saying: 
“News of the Arabians, which tliou hearest, send here (properly this way).” Compare moreover 
Assurb. Sm. 38, 13: nrruhis temu askunsunuti; ib.124: isakanka temu; 
134 uq&’u pan sikin temi’a; 154 idagalu pan Sakan fcemi’a; 172 iskun- 
sunuti temu; iso u&annusu sikin temi’a; 198 and 248 t e-e-m u saElamti; 
Haupt’s Nimrod Epic 1, 6 u b-1 a t e-e-m a. 

*Cf.sa la 18U temu u milki, Sennacherib Sm.116,23; la ras temi u milki, 
ib. 111,3; temi u milki Assurb. Sm. 9, 2 (V R. 17. 4 and 5 e), etc., etc. 

fi Cf . also t e n s u tusannu ni R. 35, No. 6. 1. 60 = Smith, AsmrbanipcU. 292 x. ; usanni 
tens a Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestueckc, Leipzig, 1878, p.83,5; III R. 38,12 and 13:— Kudu r- 
nanfcundi Elamu §a ni§ ilani rabuti 1& [igsuru] 8a ina §a-ni-e te-e-me 
ana emuq ramanisu [ittaklu] Kudurnanhundi, the Elamite, who did not [Tceep] the oath 
of the great gods, who, in the distortion of his mind, [ trusted ] in his own power. Assurbanipal Sm, 
135: nikis qaqqadi Te’umman belisunu qirib ali Ninua emurd-ma 
s a-n i-e t e-e-m i isbatsunuti, Umbadar&ibqumaziqnasu (cf. i b a q a m 
ziknaSuib,142anaqaqqaru uSeSir ina ziqnigu ib.l61andVR.4,29; for theform 
z i q n ji s u with long a before the suffix cf. a r n a 8 u V R. 3, 17, and h i t a s u Deluge IV, 15) 
iSfabu-damiq ina patri parzilli §ibbisu isliula karassu When they 
saw the cutting off of the head of Te’umman, their lord, in the city of Nineveh, fui'y overcame 
them: Umbadara tore his beard, Nebodamiq with the iron sword of his girdle pierced through his 
own body. Cf . also Sennacherib Sm. 119, 23: usannumilik temiSu. 

with Dagesh orthophonieum; cf. Stade, Hebr. Qrammatik , §40. 
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Accordingly I translate the whole passage as follows : When misfortune 
overtook Watch (the son of Birdadda) he fled alone to the land of the Nabatheans. 
Wateh, the son of Hazael, however— the cousin of Wateh- m ar-B i r dad da, who had 
made himself king of Arabia— the god Assur, the king of the gods, the great 
mountain, alienated his reason, so that he came into my presence to slight the 
majesty of the god Assur and the great gods, my lords. A heavy penalty I 
imposed upon him, placing him in a cage and binding him fast together with 
young (?) dogs. Thus I made him watch at the great gate of the wall of Ninua 
(which bears the name) N e r i b - m a s n a q t i - a d n a t i. 

I add a few words for the explanation of the text. 

Col. YII., 1. 123 —The name Wateh is written in Assyrian U-a-a-te-’. It is 
evidently the nomen agentis of an Arabic verb prim® ^ and tertiae gutturalis 
((, s, g, or g) perhaps — or The e in Uate’u represents 

the pronunciation of the i before a guttural. Instead of U-a-a-te-’u we find in 
other passages I-a-u-ta-’u, e. g. Ill B. 34, 23 and 28a, 34 and 37b (Assurbanipal 
Sm., 283, 87 ; 287, 22 and 27). Iauta'u seems to correspond to an Arabic form 

a name like prtyy fftp’, 3pr’, DtJO’. *VN’ (afterwards 

be. the frequent name of German Jews, Meyer), also niiT* Cf. also the 

name of the Arabian tribe' I-sa-am~me 2 3 4 * -’u (this was read I shame u, with 

* ^ 

at the time of Sardanapalus, see my JBAL.) Y B. 8, 1. 110, i. e. £+ with an 

accented a-vowel after the first stem-consonant, a formation like the Assyrian 
i Sabir he breaks , in ad in he gives , i rah is he couches , etc. (BAL. 98), or the 
Ethiopia isame', i saber, etc. Accordingly this oldest Semitic verbal form 6 
of which I have treated in my article in vol. x. of the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society , London, 1878, p. 244 seq., was still in existence, at least in proper names, 
at the time of Sardanapalus not only in Assyrian and Ethiopia, but also in Arabic 
dialects. The name I s a m e’u is a positive proof for this fact. 

U-a-a-te-’u is the form qatil or Participle, and I-a-u-ta-’u the form 
yaqtalu or Imperfect, of the stem KfV); the relation is the same as between 
yw and *VN‘£?- But that I-a-’i-lu-u, Ia’ilu on the Esarhaddon Cylinder 
(I B. 46, 20a), as is generally assumed, 7 is only a modification of the same name. 


i Cf. the Arabic imperfect forms g^j yaura'u, yaujalu, yauja'u, 

yauja, yauhamu, etc. 


2 Cf. F. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebraeisclien Orammatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 140; Stade, 
Hchmctschc Grammatlk , Leipzig, 1879, § 259a. 

s Cf. Lagarde, Psaltcrtumjuxta Hebrceos Hlcronymi , Lipsiae, 1874, p. 154. 

4 E instead of i again, on account of the following guttural. 

3 Delitzsch, Paradtcs, 298, reminds us of the biblical name Gen. xxv., 14; 1 Chron. i. 1 , 30; 

cf. also 1 Chron. iv., 25. 

fi Cf. also Koenig, Aothiopisclie Sbudien , Leipzig 1877, pp. 82/3. 

7 See, o. g., Smith, Assurbanipal, 298; Budge, Esarhaddon , 52; Eduard Moyer, Gesdhtohte des 

Afterthums , vol. I., Stuttgart, 1884, p. 550. Cf., on the other hand, Schrader, KQF. 54. 
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1 regard as impossible. TJ-a'-a-ite-’u 1 mar Ha-za-ili was evidently a brother 
of Ia’ilu. The latter name is combined by Schrader [KAT. 25, n.) with the 
Hebr. ^fti*; ilu, however, cannot be = *?ft, but represents, as appears from 
the long u at the end, Arabic il&hun; so that I a* i 1 A is — rCw+rr, 

i. e. “ Yah is God.” 

marustu corresponds to the Akkadian n in -gig a (Sumerian am- gig a); 
•see ASKT 43, 38, and compare Lotz, Tiglathpileser , p. 186, 76. It is a form like 
iSamuktum, II B. 82, 32c, or annn tu, V B. 9, 82. 

i m Ii u r S u - m a means literally “ it was over against him, it faced him.” On 
the stem see Delitzsch, As&yrische Stndien , Leipzig, 1874, pp. 124/5. The 
length of the u in the suffix su is owing to the influence of the enclitic ma and. 
That the suffix 3u also in other eases has a long vowel cannot be proved. 

Line 124. — e d i § s i - s u he alone is a denominative derivative from e d u one (= 
&du, a’adu, ahadu) Hebr. “IfliSt (=ahliad). 

innabit is the Imperfect Niplial from abatu to perish = Hebr. *"Qft, where 

the *1 is due to a partial assimilation of the jf] to the % as in “123 heavy = Assyr. 

.. T 

kab(i)tu. See my article in the Andover Review of July, 1884, “ The Language 
of Himrod, the Kashite,” p. 98, n. 1. innabit stands for row* in’ abit, see 
my Familiengesetzc , p. 10; 1 . This regressive assimilation of the first stem-conso- 
nant takes place only with stems ft"i]; cf. inn amir he icas seen , from “"0ft, 
innitqa (= pfiftj*) he was carried away , from pHft =pr\J/(Belitzsch, Paradies, 
304), inniriSu it is planted = (yan'arasu, y an'eraSu, yan'erisu, 

innerisu, inniri^u) IV B. 7, 53a, innimmedu it is placed = Hebr. 

IY B. 7, 54a. 2 In other cases the prefix j is assimilated to the first stem-conso- 
nant, even in the -case of stems *)"£), e, g. i'aldu they were born (IY B. 15, 22a 
and 2b) for iwwaldu (Hebr. = inwalidu. 3 We find also the same 

: t * 

formation from roNt with a- somewhat different signification, however ; ekal- 
lati i’abta the palaces were mined [Tig. YI. 99, sing. 5 i-a-bit, YIII. 4). i’abfca 
is = ftfQft*, with teSdided ft, and this = witl1 assimilation of the 

vowelless J to the following ft. Cf. also I-Iaupt, ASKT. 76, 2 and 10. 

N a-ba-a-a-ti is to be read neither N ab&ti nor Habaiti, but Naba’&ti ; 4 
iso also ta-a-a-ar-ti-ia my return ta’arti’a, da-a-a-nu judge da’anu, Iga- 
a-a-al-tu army [KAT. 74) ba’&ltu, da-a-a-a§-tu treading da’&Hu, not t&rti’a, 
dan u, lj&ltu, da Hu. a -a, after a syllable ending in a, is not the sign of pro- 
longation only, hut a with preceding hiatus. 5 Naba’ati stands for Nabay&ti, 

1 Schrader, in the Monatsberiehte of the Berlin Academy of March 4, 1880, p. 276, reads Haiti r 
and considers it a diminutive form. 

2 Cf. Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschmig, vol. I.» Munich, 1884, p. 286, 11. 63 and 54. 

a Cf. V R. 1, 27: ashar Assurahaddin abu bani’a qiribshu i'aldu, where Esarhaddon 
ithe father my begetter had been bom; Haupt, Nimrod Epic, p. 5, 1. 23. 

* Cf. the form Ni-ba-’-a-ti, Niba’ati, IV R. 54, 13a (Smith, Assurbanipal, 297, 13). 

•s Cf however, sa-a-a-i-du (with ASKT, 32, 762; SFO.M, 6. 
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Hebr. ffp3J. Assyrian, intervocalic * becomes X ; cf. a’u who (SFG. 64, 7) = 
ayyu, za’iru enemy , ha’iru husband , da’isu crushing , = zayiru, hayiru ? 
dayisu; 1 uq&’is I presented = uqayi§, uqayyiS; q&t&’a my hands, ina’a my 
eyes , a e p a’a my feet , b i r k a’a m?/ fcrcees, dim si’a wu/ tears, i d a’a my arms, = q a t a- 
ya, in &y a, etc.; panu’a my /ace, abu’a my father , rasu’a my head, ( Sennach - 
m6, V. 56)=p&nuya, abuya, ra’Suya; K aid a’a Chaldean = Kasday a j 2 * 
re’u shepherd — reyu, ra'yu; 3 is a’u (V It. 8, 88) or i§e’u 4 he seeks = isayu 
(isa'yu, isa'ayu) etc., etc. 

Col. VIII. , 1. 1. — On maru child (fem. martu daughter) see my remarks in 
Schrader’s KAT. 508, s. v. *1NQ. 

I-Iazailu is = also written See Schrader, KAT. 551, s. v. 

The writing Ha-za-a-ilu (Delitzsch, Paradies , 304) III R. 24, 9a, is a 
mistake for Ha-za-ilu-a; and a in this case is the Akkadian ideogram for 
ablu, construct abil, bil, bal (= Aram. *13!) son (Akkadian ibila). 

Line 2. — Whether the Akkadian ideogram tur-Ses-ad or a-Ses-ad child 
(or son) of the brother of the father, was read in Assyrian mar ahi abi, or whether 
it was reproduced by a single word for “ cousin,” cannot be decided. 

Birdadda is the Old Testament name Till [£• The name signifies “ son 
of Dad da,” the Syrian god of the atmosphere, A dad in Macrobius, sat. 1, 23. 
(Preller, Fomische Mythologies p. 750). Cf. Schrader, KGF. 539 ; KAT. 454 ; Theo. 
G. Pinches “Upon the name Ben-hadad,” in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology of Feb. 6, 1883, p. 71. Delitzsch ( Paradies , p. 298) combines- 
the name Birdadda with the name of one of the three friends of Job, 
♦mattT BilinBildad represents the intermediate steps between the Assyrian 
ablu, (a) bil, and the Aramaean *13.5 j n the latter the vowel a is due to the 
influence of the *1; cf. Noldeke, Mandaische Grammatik , § 17 ; Syrische Gramma- 
tik , § 54. The Aramaean “13, therefore, is not a dialectical modification of 
but an Akkadian loan-word. That Assyrian ablu son , is of Akkadian origin 7 I 

1 Cf . Hebbaica, p. 179. 

2 Cf. the Biblical Aramaean -Hp: Hfcnto, plural ’KlfcS, for the T-TO: etc. 

See Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramacischen, Leipzig, 1884:, § 11, lb. 

3 See my article in the Andover Review , 1. c., p. 97, n. 2. 

4 The in ish e’u stands for \ but the X in the imperfect tash’u-m Deluge, I., 7 (ASKT. 55, 4), 
is an Ni =£». The N in the Infinitive Ifta u al shite’u or shute’u and in the Participle mu sht e’u 
or multe’u, again is — \ multe’u is = multeyu, multa'('i)yu. multene’u is = mul- 
tane’u multaneyu, multana'yu, mushtana'iyu. 

3 Cf. the Syriac forms: ns my son , p’513 your son, pHT? their son (not |i3*"]3, p*7V)£ witil 
a); thef here is the original vowel, Noeldeke’s Syrische Grammatik , §§ 146 and 54. 

e Cf. Fleischer, in Levy’s Neuhebraeisches Woerterhuch, vol. T., Leipzig, 1876, p. 287. 

7 Friedrich Delitzsch in his review of Dr. Hommel’s essay Die sumero-akkadische Sprache und 
Hire Verwandtschaftsverhaeltnisse (Separatabdruck aus der Zeitschrift f. Keilschriftforschung ) in a 
recent number of the Leipzig Literarisches Centralblatt thinks ablu a genuine Semitic word, as 
well as gushuru beam, labiru old, turahu steiiibock, qanu read, etlu and etelu lord, etc. 
1, however, still maintain that ablu is of Akkadian origin. 
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have already maintained in SFG. 9 ; cf, also Lotz, Tiglathpileser , p. 2 ; Haupt* 
ASKT. 184. The word ibira, which in Akkadian means “field-laborer,” seems* 
also to be related to this Akkadian ibila son ; cf. ASKT. 214, No. 70. 

Lines 3 and 4. — Sa ramanh iskunu ana Sarruti mat Aribi who had' 
made himself Icing of Arabia (ana sarruti literally to the kingdom) refers not to 
Wateh the son of Hazael, but to Watch the son of Birdadda, who had fled to 
the Nabatheans. The successor of Ilazael had been, first, his son I a 1 i 1 u. After 
the death of the latter, as it seems, his brother Wateh-bcn-Hazael had the next 
claim to the throne; but the cousin of Ia’ilu and Wateh-ben-Hazael, Wateh-ben- 
Birdadda, usurped the dominion. 

rEmanu means literally “highness” (stem Q*n) and then like nafs sold, in 
Arabic, or rees head, in Ethiopic, it is used as a reflexive pronoun. Cf., e. g. t 
Arabic oaaJI alqaitu nafsi (or bi-nafsi) fi Dijlata 

1 threw myself into the Tigris; Ethiopic rassaya reeso kama za-idawi 
he gave himself out to be ill , pretended illness (German, er stellte sich an wie einer,. 
dev krank is£), Billmann, Mhiopic Chrestomathy , p. 24, 1. 4. See also Siegfried* 
Lehrbuch der neuJiebrdischen Sprciche , Karlsruhe, 1884, \\ 31 and 90d. 

sadu rabu (Akkadian kur-gal, IV B. 27, 15a) the great mountain or rock, 
is a common epithet of Assur and Bel in Assyrian, e. g., Sennach. Sm. 2, 4; 

4, 2; 6, 10, etc. Cf. Ps. xvra., 3 :-i3-npDjtf HIV h)iT> 

Yaliveh is my rock my God , my mountain 1 wherein 1 -find refuge. is = Aram. 

*"y)J3 mountain . 2 Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian , London, 1883, p. 48, calls atten- 
tion to the Assyrian proper name 1 1 u s a d u ’ a God is my rock or mountain . He 
also regards the Hebrew HtJ' as only an intensive form of this Assyrian § a d u. 
But this I still consider doubtful. 

Line. 7.— illika he came , does not stand, as is commonly assumed, for 
i’lika, with assimilation of the aspirate, hut it is an analogical formation after 
the stems |"£). The Hebrew Tj 1 ?*, on the other hand, is an analogical formation 
after the stems *]"£]. 

Line 8.— tanittn majesty , stands for tanidtu, taniddatu, tanihdatu, 
stem from which we have na’idu lofty. Cf. SFG . 29, 4; Assurb. Sm. 

7,36; 248; 318; V R, 1, 36 ; KGF. 165, 27, etc., etc. Alongside of tanittu 
there also occurs t a n a t u. This stands for tanattu = tanadtu = tanadatu 
= tanahdatu. The plural is tanadati. 

Line 10.— kabtu is syncopated from kabitu (intransitive participle of 
ka^atu) whence its construct state is kahit, and the feminine kabittu. Cf. 
namru (construct namir, feminine namirtu) bright , dear = Arabic ^3 

1 Cf. the use of DDfl in 'IDDiT *1^3 Psalm xxvil. 5; ’’JDD'hfl "bj5-|D Psalm xviii., 49. 

2 Cf. the name T avpog, Taurus, Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, London, 1881, p. 20. 
See also Olshaueen, in the Monatsberichte of the Berlin Academy of July 10, 1879, p. 569. 
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namir, damqu, feminine damiqtu propitious , gamru, feminine gamirtu 
complete , qardu, feminine qarittu valiant; batlu, feminine batiltu ceasing, 
sadlu, feminine Sadiltu wide, etc., etc. 

Line 11. — In si-ga-ru tlie a is long, as appears from the orthography 
si-gar-ru, col. VIII. Ill (Smith, Assurbanipal, 281 , 93, si-gar-ru with D (?)), 
hence Sigaru. The word is not of Semitic origin, as is supposed by Delitzsch, 
Assyriscke Studien , p. 46, but is an Akkadian loan-word. The Akkadian form is 
sigar = Sumerian simar. Cf. ASKT 43, 40; II It. 23, 32c; IV R. 17, 5a; 
T8, 28b; 20, Ho. 2, 3. In Ezek. xix., 9 this Akkadian sigar cage, appears in 
tlie form V? ' ^ D'liri? 1^03 

posueruntque eum in cavea cum uncinis (per nitres transfixis) et duxerunt eum ad 
regem Babylonia i. Cf. Liber JEzechielis, ed. Baer, Lipsise, 1884, p. xv. p 

punctuates this (irrat; 7„e yapevov as 1 1 * 103 ; ’THSJ f3> on the other hand, as 

I 3J1D3- Instead of however, we should read 
Line 12.— i tti a si kalbi arkussu I bound him with the asi of dogs, itti 
can only mean u along with,” “ at the side of,” not u w r ith the aid of.” For the 
latter we should have in a, not itti. Accordingly a si cannot mean “chain” or 
“ collar,” but must be a particular kind of dog, perhaps the young of dogs, pups, 
puppies. 1 The Assyrian word for “pup” seems to be miranu (for <jj^jo) a 
derivative of maru, mini, muru young, child; cf. Delitzsch, Assyriscke Studien , 
p. 36 ; Schrader, KA T. 346, 8. maru and miranu are connected with the verb 
uniaeru. Participle muma’er, etc. Whether a si be an Akkadian ideogram, 
or an Assyrian word phonetically written, cannot be decided. 

ittu (Ilebr. jljtf) is, as I pointed out in the last number of the Hebraica, p. 
378, n. 5, the feminine to idu hand, side , and therefore stands for idtu; cf. 
siniidtu team , for simittu, ilittu birth, for ilidtu, ki&ittu property , for 
kisidtu,* abuttu field-labor , for abudtu (Ilebr. fT"DJ£), ma’attu for ma’ad- 
tu, fern, of ma’adu much (cf. Ilebr. Hebr. flllK ahh^t (Geez, ahatti) 

for ah bad t, fern, of *lf7K one, Ethiopic walatt daughter = waladt, 

Arab, 'abattu I have served for 'abadtu. idtu is a form like bintu 

daughter, V R. 2, 70. The plural it&ti alongside of idati (cf. Delitzsch, in 
Lotz’s Tiglathpileser , 116) is an analogical form. Cf. above our remarks on aran, 
construct state of arnu = annu, p.219, n. 1. That the Hebrew cannot 
be the feminine of the Assyrian in a (Lagarde, Mittheilungen, Gottingen, 1884, 
p. 226) I have already remarked, ASKT. 194. 

arkus-su I bound him . Generally s+S, just like s+&, s+s, z+s, becomes 
$s; e. g. ulabbissu I clothed him for ulabbia~su ? murussu (IV R. 29, 50c; 
SFG, 26, 7) his sickness for murus-k (mursu, = Arabic \j£*yo marad, Aram. 

izussu he allotted to him for izuz-su, iqissu I presented to Mm for 

i Cf. on the other hand Budge, The History of Hsarhaddon , London, I860, p. 133, 8. v. ASI, and 
Delitzsch’ s Assyrische Studien , p. 35; Lotz, Tiglathpileser , p. 198, n. 3. 
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iqis-§u [ASKT. 46,35 and 36), rupussa her width for rupus-£a [Deluge? I. 
26; Sennacherib 8m. 163, 23) etc., etc. The verb to hind together , to bind to, 
'which is quite common in Assyrian, occurs in the Old Testament in only two 
places, namely, Exod, xxvm., 28; xxxix., 21 fts'nrrntf idpti 

.rtop tifiNtn nj^to-^w and they shall bind the Hoshen (i. e. the 

breast-plate of the high-priest) from its rings to the nngs of the ephod with threads 
•of violet-purple. 

Line 13. -usansir is the Shapliel of nasaru, Imperfect issur, Imperative 
usur. Asa rule, vow r elless J, as in Hebrew, is assimilated to the following con- 
sonant ; e. g. ap p u face , S a 1 1 u year , § u 1 1 u sleep , dream, a s S a t u wife, nappasu 
air-hole , massartu watch , maddattu tribute (= mandantu), zibbatu tail , 
libittu brick , imittu right side (feminine to imnu = yaminu), kettu right- 
eousness, a k k i s I cut off , a q q u r I destroyed, a s s u h I carried away, a h b i I called, 
tassulc a she bit, isSiq he kissed, id din he gave, as si I lifted up, ikkir he was 
hostile, izziz he established himself , etc., etc. Cf. Hebrew (Aram. pJSJKK 

(Aram. rW (Aram. Krtf&y), nt^K (Aram. XCtfUN), Arabic 

tt T- T” r:* T ♦ t : : “ 

^A-oo man fas, Aram. Ilebr. rHO ^eh. v., 4 (Aram. Ezra iv., 13; 

VII., 24 rnip, Syriac SFG. 16, 4), I-Iebr. 2Jf, ftp 1 ? (Aram.. 
tSTO 1 ?) ppn p (Aram/xJKp, KJ/3), Aram. COJ.Hebr. 1p*)p, flDJ, N‘G1 
TlttP (Aram. jlDJ), DtiP- |j"U N‘t£0, “OJ, Etliiopic nazaza (K AT. 511, s.v. tfj). 

Instances in which the J is retained as in enzu goat (Ilebr. Arabic ^Lc) 
bintu daughter, ensii feeble, mandattu tribute, manzazu resting place, si- 
nun tu or (with partial regressive assimilation of the feminine ft) sinundu 
swallow (Aram. Kj’VJUD)? etc., are relatively rare. In the stem we find also 
in Hebrew, as is well known, alongside of (with assimilation of the J) the 
umcontracted form 

ka-gal means in Akkadian “ large gate.’’ In the vocabulary Sm. 12 (V R. 
13) which treats of the different kinds of watches, this word is rendered in 
Assyrian by abullu. We find, in line 19, Akkadian ennun-kagal = Assyr. 
masarti abulli. masartu is = ma§§artu, man sartu, like madattu trib- 
ute = maddattu, mandantu, from nadanu to give, abullu is the Aram. 

city-gate, entrance in the city-wall, which has usually been wrongly con- 
nected with the Greek sjupoM/. Cf. Delitzsch, in the Additions to the German 
edition of George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, Leipzig, 1876, p. 298; 
Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 24, n. 1. 

qablu (Akkadian murub, synon. ib) is usually translated “ midst,” being 
probably regarded as a metathesis of the Arabic qalb heart . But bow can an 
be in the midst of a city ? In the bilingual fragment IV R. 29, Ho. 2, 
•qablu is found along with qaqqadu head (cf. Ilebr. napistu (plural 
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napS&ti) soul (Hebr. plur. JTiB'iM ; Aram, plur. NfittfflJ), 

kisadu (plur. ki&&dati = Ethiopie kesadat) neck , irtu 2 breast , and qatix 
hand. In the legend of the descent of the goddess Istar into Hades (IV R. 81, 
54a) we read that, after haying passed through the fifth gate, the keeper of the 
Under-world took from the goddess- s i b b u sa qablisa. gibbu is, as we have 
already mentioned in the Hebraica, p. 175, the “girdle;” qablu must therefore 
mean, as a part of the body, “waist.” The qablu of a city, however, is the 
enceinte or surrounding wall. In Assurbanipal, Smith, 317a, (cf. Ill R. 34, col. b, 
50), therefore, qablu has the determinative BAD wall , Assyr. dfiru : dur qabal 
ali sa N i n u a. qabal tamdi, likewise, does not mean the midst of the ocean , 
but the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the continent, the sea near the 
shore. This is important for geographical statements in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. The Phoenician city Arados (Ilebr. Tnjtf) f° r example, is called al Ar- 
mada §a qabal tarn dim, 3 i. e. it was situated on an island near the continent. 
Also the island of Cyprus to be sure is frequently called mat Atnana sa 
qabal t a m d i m ; see Delitzsch, Parodies , p. 291. 

i is not = and this = naf sh, but stands for naf ish, the regular construct state of 
napishu, iVhence soul is syncopated, just as kabitu heavy, garairu complete, namiru 
clear, etc. (fem. kabitlu, gamirtu, namirtu; constr. state masc. kabit, gamir, namir) 
become an Assyrian kabtu, gamru, namru, etc. Similarly *^bp king is not = ^jbp = malk, 
but = malik and fcobft theking is syncopated from malika (= Assyr. ma-li-ki, Lyon, 13, 17); 
cf. also Stade, Hebr. Grammatik, § 191 a, n. 1. Both ty£U, KKte } and '•jbp, K3bp are formations like 
(originally tffifO) shoulder. &obp (originally K jbp) appears in Arabic, as is well 
known, as malikun, and for we have still in Assyrian the intransitive feminine form 

napishtu, plural napshati for napishati. 

Noeldeke, in his Synsche Grammatik, § 93, says: “Die einsylbige Grundform qatl, &c., wirft, 
wo keine Endung antritt, bei starken Wurzeln den Yocal hinter den 2, Radical ( !), z. B. Ijbp fuer 
malk; BHp qedosh fuer qudsh.” This is not correct. Thetin melik, as wc have seen, is 
not the attenuation of the characteristic vowel of the first syllable, but rather the characteristic 
intransitive vowel of the form qatilu; and qedosh stands not for qodsh, qudsh, but for 
qudush. As I have remarked in my BAL. p. 90, the Assyrian Segholate forms qatlu, qitlu, 
qutlu have in the construct state qatal, qitil, qutul, e.g. abnu stone , aban; pagru corpse, 
pagar (e. g. Y R. 2, 116 and 118; 3,9); karshu stomach, karash; qarnu horn, qaran; zikru 
name, zikir; ziqp u point, ziqip; niklu art, nikil; riksu hand, rikis; kibsu step, kibis; 

uznu ear, uzun; mursu (with sickness, murus; lubshu garment, lubush; puhru 



K’liOy morning, etc., correspond exactly to such Assyrian formations as pagru, pagar, etc.; 
similarly bjH, Kbl"! foot, and ,jbiD> RlbiS half, to Assyrian zikru, zikir; riksu, rikis, etc., etc. 
Formations like tfb#3 lord, D*li, KD'Jp stomach, oby, Kpbx image, DJJtJ, KDJJp taste, reason, 
on the other hand, are based on the analogy of K3D3* }bpl *obp, etc., etc. 

Kautzsch’s statement ( Grammatik des Btblisch-Aramaeischcn, § 54) “Die Hauptform des Singular 
pflegt den charakteristischen Yocal hinter den zweiten Stammeonsonanten zu werfen” is, there- 
fore, not accurate. I shall treat of this question shortly in a special article. 

2 Irtu (construct irat) could be a formation like biltu (construct bilat, cf. ibs Ezra iv., 13, 
20; vii., 34) tribute ( KAT , 377) from b^\ or rather bai. Cf. T5T (Prov. xxi., 24; Hab. ii., 5) = Germ. 
sich bruestend , sichin die Bimst werftnd. Cf. also Flemming, T Nebukadzenar II., Goettingen, 1883, 
p. 33, 36. 

a Cf. Delitzsch, Paradie s, p. 281, and for the D in the Assyrian form Arm ad, BAL. 88, 2. 
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[While correcting the proofs, I have noticed that Mr. Ernest A. Budge, in his 
History of Esarhaddon, London, 1880, p. 41, 1. 3, has already translated, “In front 
•of the great gate at the border of the city of Nineveh ;” Assyrian (according to his 
transcription): ina di-khi ABULLI GABAL AL-sa NINUA, D. A. *, and 
in the foot-note on the same page he adds, “Compare ina BAB tsi-it, D. P., 
Sam-si GABAL, D. P., NINUA, D. A. u-sa-an-tsir-su, D. P., si-ga-ru. 
“In the gate of the rising sun, at the border of Nineveh, I caused him to be 
guarded in wooden bonds.” Similarly, p. 33, 1. 9 : Ca-sid D. P., Tsi-du-un-ni 
sa ina GABAL tam-tiv “the conqueror of Tsidon, which (is) upon the border 
of the sea.” In the glossary, p. 139, Mr. Budge combines this GABAL with the 
Hebrew or rfr oj- P. 35, 11. 15 and 16, on the other hand, he translates 
sa la- pa- an I). Ik, CACCI-ya ina KABAL tam-tiv in-nab-tu “who 
from before my weapons into the midst of the sea had lied similarly, p. 79, 1. 12, 
sa a-klii tam-tiv u GABiAL tam-tiv “of the sea-coast and the middle of 


the sea;” and p. 159, s. v. Yatnana, ina kabal tamti erib Samsi “in the 
middle of the sea of the setting sun” (i. e. Mediterranean). He seems to assume 
two different words; one gablu, with J) (cf. V R. 28, 84 li), and the other qablu, 
with p. Since Air. Budge’s laborious work has been censured beyond measure, I 


take pleasure in being able to state that I consider The History of Esarhaddon fully 


as good as George Smith’s History of Assurbanipal and the Histoi'y of Sennacherib 


by tire same scholar. I could not, I am sorry to say, study Mr. Budge’s book 


before the beginning of April of this year. Of his remarks which seem to me 


worthy of note, I should like to point out among others, the combining of citu 


or kitu with Chaldee JOUfD, Greek *'™ ,; (P- s 137 )^ ummanu army with Hebrew 
|iOn (P* 158),- sadu mountain with Arabic jJL or <\L (P- 152 ): i * 3 dadme dwel- 
ling T places with (P- 137), and lalu 4 with Akkadian lal to fill (p. 145), etc.] 


N q r i b - m a s n a q t i - a d n a t i was the name of the eastern gate of the wall of 
Nineveh. Col. IX. 108, king Sardanapalus relates of Wateh-ben-Hazael’s 
cousin, Wateh-ben-Birdadda, who at last had fallen into the hands of the Assyr- 
ians: ulli kalbi addisu-ma ina abulli $it sansi sa qabal ali Ninua 
sa Nerib-masnaqti-adnati nabu zikirsa usansirsu sigaru I placed 
on him a dog-collar , and at the gate of the rising of the sun of the wall of the city of 
Nineveh, ( the gate) ivhosc name they call Nerib-masnaqti-adnati I left him 
to keep guard in a cage. 


i Compare my remarks on p. 181 of tlie Hebraica, n. 3, 

a Of. Lyon, Sargonstcxte , Leipzig 1 , 1883, p. 77, 71: “Das Wort ummanu Heer, welclics seinen 
Plural ummanati bildet, wird getrost dem liebr. p'DH, das ja auck von Kriegsheeren ge- 
braucht wird, gleicbzusetzen sein!” 

3 Cf. my remarks, Hebraica, p. 181, n. 1. 

4 Cf. Flemming’s Ncbutodnczar II., p. 44. 
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ullu is tlie Hebrew 7 ^, Arabic ghull, wliich means not only “ yoke, ’ r 
but also “iron collar.” Cf. Deut. xxyiii., 48 : ‘7H5 and 

he will place a chain of iron on thy neck,” Alongside of nllu there also occurs 
allu with the same meaning, just as we have urhu (Ilebr. niKi Aram. KIllK) 
and arhu alongside of one another with the meaning “road.” That the first 
stem-consonant of this allu is not Ki (Lyon, Sargonstexte , pp. 72/3) but = £, 
has been already remarked by Dr. Jensen, p. 299 of the first volume of the Munich 
Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung. With the frequent imperfect a 1 u 1, a 1 1 u has 
nothing to do; alul does not mean “I bound,” but “I hung;” for example, 
pagreSunu (Hebr. QHJS) inagasiSealulJ hung their corpses on boat-hooks. 
For alul see my essay on the Sumerian dialect in the Gottingen Nachrichten of 
Hov. 3, 1880, p, 514, n. 3. gasiSu is a boat-hook, that is, a pole with an iron 
hook at one end (German Staken ), Talmudic Cf. Fleischer in Levy’s 

JSfeuhebraisches Wdrterbuch , vol. I., Leipzig, 1876, p. 438, additions to p. 386, Col. L 
line 17. 

a d d i is Imperfect from n a d u ; see my glossary to the cuneiform account of 
the Deluge in Schrader’s KAT. p. 510, s. v. and W Akkadische Sprache , pp. 
83 and xxxviii. 

sit in sit sansi is exactly the Hebrew Infinitive construct of 

(Gen. xix., 23 ; Ps. xix., 6 ; Nek. vi., 15) ; sit stands for si’ t with quiescing of 
the Ki as rimu wild bull (Hebr. DKIi DH ) 1 for ri’mu, siru flesh (Hebr. 7N£j/) 
for si’ru, etc., etc'. 

zikru (construct zikir) name, is a synonym of Sumu (Chald. Q^’), and 
corresponds to the Hebrew "Of. Cf. Exod. hi., 15 : v-pf Hil 0'7tf L ? 

77 77 ^ this is my name for eternity and this my title for all generations ; so also- 
iios. xix., e: rpj nirr ni^irn m.rr Yahweh is the god of hosts , 

Yahweh is his name. 

nabu (= naba’u, stem KDJ, cf. Ethiopic nab aba to speak ) has in Assyrian 
the meaning of the Hebrew Kip* nabu zikra is = Q&j/ Kip* With the* 
same meaning we find also qebu (stem j^ 3 p) sura a or zikra, also zakaru 
sunia. 

neribu (plural neribeti for n erib a ti) means “entrance,” from the stenn 
erebu to enter , cf. er eb sangi entrance of the sun, i. e. evening , Hebr. ywr 
neribu stands for nerabu, naglxrabu. In Syriac the word appears as. 
Nrm see my BAL. 97. 

inasnaqti (not barnagtu!) comes from the stem san£qu ; Imperfect 
isniq to be na?row, and means therefore “strait, passage.” In Syriac the stem 
pJD has the meaning of indigere , cf. pJJ-lpK indiguit , p*JD indigens , Kfllp^lD 


i Cf . Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian, pp. 0 and 7. 
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and i^digentia (Assyrian sunqu).i In Hebrew we have the cbra$ Aeydpevov 

pM prison, Jer.xxix.,26: nDfilgirtt U1K JWU'! //tow s/ia/t' 

jpwt him' in the stocks and in prison . Others combine pj^Jf with the Arabic 
zin&q, and translate “collar.” pj*\J means properly “straits.” The ^ from 
arises from a partial assimilation to the final p. Of. pHV in Genesis and Exodus- 
(as well as in Judg. xvi., 25 and Ezek. xxiil, 32) for phi£> to laugh . In Arabic 
we have for this dahika, and similarly instead of pJD to be narrow , we 

find viLws danuka. pJQ and “py, p(-fD and have, in the mouths of the 
Orientals, almost the same pronunciation. 1 2 The stem pJQ or pj^ is, moreover y 
only a modification of the stem p * \)£, Arabic ,jLo daq a, cf . p'^pj. In Aramasan 
this 5fa appears as an y, cf. Syriac Kilp^ « ngustia . Accordingly, (= Ilebr. 
p^D) Amos IX., 13, ygn np^ P8. IT., 4, np^O (Hebr. p^O) Ps. lxviii., 
11 , are Aramaisms. P 

acLnati 3 stands for admati, as Hebrew /at, for Arabic dasim, 

and means “dwelling-places,” as it seems, especially “dwelling-places of the 
gods, temples.” It is a synonym of the well known word adman u. 4 Nerib- 
masnaqti-adnati is, therefore, “the entrance to the passage to the temples,” 
a Ninevite “ Cathedral Street Gate.” 


1 In Ethiopia the Assyrian sunqu (construct sunuq) appears in the form senq (written* 

( J^LCu or Bthiopic senq, however, does not mean tndigentia , fames , hut rather mr’ 

avrtypacuv commeatus, viaticum , just as Assyrian bubu’tu means not only hunger but also food. 
For bubu’tu See Lotz, Tiglathpileser , 186, 85; my essay on the Sumerian dialect, p. 517, n. 2;. 
Schrader, Berliner Sargonsstele , p. 35, 70. Cf. also sunqu buhuti V R. 3, 135; 4, 59. 

2 Cf. ‘the transposition of the aspiration in Neoionic ki&ljv tunica = Attic hdevrev 

thence — hrevd'ev^ etc. 

s Compare for this word : Pognon, V inscription de Bavian , Paris, 1880, p. 26 and p. 217. Pog- 
nonsays: adnati est un pluriel. Ce mot m’est inconnu et je le traduis d’apres le sens de la 
phrase par lieux, endroits. On le trouve encore a la ligne 20 (de l’inseription de Bavian). See 
also II R. 67, 86 and Strassmaier, WoeHervcrzeichniss, p. 36, No. 191. 

4 Cf. e. g. Neb. VII, 39; VIII, 23; Tig. VII, 74 and 90; VIII, 17; Sennacherib Sm. 150, 77; Lyon, 
Sargonstexte 36, 49. Akin to admanu from the stem DIR ( EDI ) is t * ie frequent plural dad me 
dwelling places , countHes , from the stem Dll (- DID*!) an incomplete reduplication of the bicon- 
sonantal root D*l. For dad me see e. g. Neb. VIII, 22; IX, 55; Sennacherib Sm. 6, 17; 52,16; 
86, 23 ; 90, 54 ; Assurb. Sm. 95, 76; Esarh. Budge 34; Lotz, Tig. 194, No. 1, 9. Cf. also Delitzsch*. 
Hebrew and -Assyrian, p. 59. 



SYRIAC VERSION OF EPISTLE OF KING ABGAR TO JESUS. 

By Professor Isaac II. Hall, P1l D., 

New York City. 


The following Syriac Version of the Apocryphal Epistle of King Abgar 
to Jesus, and Jesus’ reply, is from a parchment leaf lately sent to the writer 
by the Rev. William Ilayes Ward, D. D., who obtained it, with a number 
of other fragments, from a monastery in the Tur in Mesopotamia. The leaf is 
9Jx6£ inches in dimension, is written in very old Estrangela in two columns 
to the page, each column 7 to 7}- inches high and 2 to 2J* inches wide. One 
corner of the leaf is mutilated, causing a few small gaps in the writing. As to 
age, it seems to belong to the eighth century, but it may be older by a century 
more. The other matter on the leaf is the end of a homily on the love of poverty, 
or, as the matter itself seems to interpret the title, love to the poor and wretched. 

The copy here given corresponds with the manuscript, line for line, letter for 
letter, and point for point ; except that some of the points may be faded out, and 
those I do not venture to supply. In line 59, however, the scribe added above the 
line, as a correction to the last word of the line, a waw between the olaf and pi. 
This, as at least unnecessary, I have not copied. 

Lines 1-4 are at the end of the second column on the first page of the leaf ; 
lines 5-35 occupy the first column of the second page, and lines 36 to 66 occupy 
the last column. 

Lines 1-5, with an undecipherable word in line 6, as well as the last two 
words of line 39, with lines 40-42, are in red. 

In line 5, the parchment is wholly gone as far as the word that appears in the 
copy below ; in line 6, the mutilated undecipherable word in red at the beginning 
is followed by a place torn away, so that the body of the Epistle here begins in the 
middle of a word. Bub it probably began | A Sn a* with only three more Syriac 

letters to be supplied. The gap in lines 7 and 8 I do not venture to supply. 

All that has hitherto appeared in print of these Epistles, in the Syriac version, 
is to be found in Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents (London, Williams & Hor- 
gate, 1864), and Phillips 1 Doctrine of Addai (London, Triibner, 1876) ; but I have 
not access to those works, and cannot tell how they agree with this text. But 
they mention Addai (i. e. Thaddeus) as the disciple sent, or to be sent, by Jesus 
to Abgar', while this fragment clearly names Judas instead. 
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The same day that I received them I sent a translation of these Epistles to 
The Independent; but in my haste I missed some letters, so that that translation 
has here a few corrections. 

One word in the title of the Letter of Abgar, rendered “ blessed ” below, is 
evidently the common abbreviation for that word, though not specially marked as 
such in the manuscript. If not an abbreviation, it is to be rendered “ good.” 

The following is a translation ; italicizing the words that are written in red 
in the manuscript : 

“ Begins the Letter of King Abgar; Abgar, the black , Prince of the region , to 

Jesus the blessed Redeemer 10I10 appeared of Jerusalem [Whereas it has 

been h]eard by me. . . .and of the healings [wrought (?)] by thy hands, and not 
with perfumes and medicaments ! For as it was said thou makest the blind to 
see, and the lame to walk, and cleansest the lepers, and castest out the unclean 
spirits and devils, and healest them that are led captive in lingering diseases, and 
thou raisest the dead ; and since all these things are rumored of thee, I thought 
that thou wert one of the crowned (?) that thou had descended from God from 
heaven, and [therefore] thou doest these things ; or that certainly thou wert of God 
and [therefore] thou doest these things. Eor this reason, therefore, I wrote, 
entreating from thee that thou wouldst be persuaded and come to me, and heal 
this sorrow (or, disease) which I have. For also I have heard that the Jews mur- 
mur against thee, and desire to vex thee. But I have a city, small and beautiful, 
that is enough for two. 

u Copy of the matters that were written from Jesus by the hand of Hanania , 
tabellarius , to Abgar , prince of the region . Blessed is he that believeth in me, though 
he hath not seen me ; for it is written concerning me that they who see me will 
not believe in me, and they who have not seen me shall believe and live. But as 
to that which thou didst write me, that I should come to thee ; it is fitting that I 
should fulfill here everything for which I was sent ; and after that I shall have 
fulfilled [it], then I shall be taken up to him who sent me. And when I shall have 
been taken up, I will send to thee one of my disciples to heal thy sorrow (or, dis- 
ease), and also to give life to thee. — But after these letters, also, those follow 
them [that are written] in the Syriac tongue, [to the purport] that after Jesus had 
.ascended he sent to him Judas — ” 



PLEIADES, ORION AND MAZZAROTH. 

Job xxxviir., 31, 32. 

By John G. Lansing, M. A. 

Professor of Old Testament Languages and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

The first word to be considered is jTjjn^Q* It is translated in the E. V. 
“ sweet influences,” as derived from pJJ. Lexicons and commentaries generally 
make by transposition, equivalent to This transposition 

word is derived from to bind, Arabic JOL& = A an ad vicinage , nearness, 
a thing at one’s side . This word is used twice as a verb (Job xxxi., 36 and Prov. 
vi., 21), and nowhere as a substantive, save in this place according to the trans- 
posers. According to this transposition, the word in the passage is variously 
rendered “bands,” “bindings,” “twistings,” “clusterings,” etc., of the Pleiades. 
But the transposition is demonstrably wrong. The .feminine plural noun fli 
occurs only in this passage. But the masculine form pJfiQ occurs in four places. 
To translate the masculine form in these places as derived from shows the 
absurdity of translating the feminine form in this passage as derived from that 
root. Without transposition, ni-nro is manifestly derived from m as the 
root. Gesenius says of p^ “ a root not used in Kal, which appears to have had 
the signification of softness, laxity ; Arab. = Ghadan to be flexible, to 

vacillate, softness, laxity, languor, a cane, or reed, a tall rod (pr. 

vacillating, vibrating in the air) . ” But ^jcXc. = G h a d a n is not the Arabic word 
that corresponds to the Hebrew pjf, but an entirely different word, having a dif- 
ferent spelling and a different meaning. The Arabic word that corresponds to the 
Hebrew pjj exists under precisely corresponding letters : Hebrew p^, Arabic 
jjcXjsi = A ad an. So much is unmistakably shown by the usages of the words in 
Hebrew and Arabic. How the Arabic word == Aadan means to remain, 

to stay, to keep a thing to a certain place without allowing it to quit that place, 
and to do so by some gentle, sweet, harmonious influence or power; as when 
camels tied to a certain stake in a certain spot move around it in a comparatively 
large circle, contentedly feeding upon the luxuriant grass that abounds. The 
strict accuracy and unquestionable force of this meaning as the true meaning of 
both the Hebrew and Arabic words py and appear from the usages of the 
words, and will further appear when we come to apply it in the interpretation of 
this passage, after we have considered the lexical meaning of j7D*5- 

is a noim fem - sing. from the root DO- Of this root Gesenius says,— 

T 9 

“An unused root. Arabic pis' Kam to heap up, = Komatun, a heap , like the 

Hebrew n&3, which see.” Turning then to Gesenius defines “A heap, 

T T 
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cluster (from the root QJ|3» which see) ; specially of stars, hence the Pleiades, or 
the seven stars, consisting of seven larger stars, and other lesser ones closely 
grouped; Arab. = Thuraya (plenty, multitude), more fully UyiitAJLc. — 
Ookd-elh~Thumya the bundle of the Pleiades.” But Gesenius does not give us 
the full meaning of the Arabic ^ = Kam, and his other Arabic references to the 
Pleiades are incomplete. The Arabic has a number of names for the Pleiades, 
indicating their appearance in the heavens, their significance in the economy of 
nature, etc. Among these names we have the one mentioned by Gesenius, viz., 
— Eth-Thuraya, which means the Pleiades as comprising, in appearance, 
many stars in a small space ; for it is said that, amid its conspicuous stars, are 
many obscure stars, the number altogether being said to be twenty-four, according 
to an assertion of Muhammad. L>o also means a cluster of lamps, resting in 
holes in the bottom of a lantern. The lamps are so called as being likened to the 

5 Q * 

Pleiades in the heavens. The Pleiades are also called by the Arabs ^ -c\ ; M = E n- 
Nagmoo, that is, 1 he Asterism, because it was regarded as being the most bene- 
ficial and excellent of all star-groups in its influences on the weather. And 
because the setting of one star and the simultaneous rising of another, that is the 
Pleiades, indicated approaching rain, and took place just before the rains began to 
fall in Arabia ; therefore the Pleiades were also called s p^ 3 = No-un, Alluding 
to the copiousness of the tears he had shed because of the absence of his divine 
friend, the matchless I b n-I 1-F a r e d says 


“ Still in a parched land would torrents flow, 

Though on earth’s rim the Pleiades had failed to glow.” 


But the word used by the Almighty in calling Job’s attention to the Pleiades 
was root mm Arabic ^ — Kam, and &o y£ == Komat corresponding 

to But Gesenius does not give us the radical and full meaning of the 

Arabic. The Arabic = Kam means something more than “to heap up,” 
and 20^5* —Komat more than “ a heap,” as see Butris BustanPs Arabic Lex- 
icon, et al. The word ^ = Kam is used with reference to many particles of 
sand being gathered together and heaped up so that they stand upright, like a 
pillar, upon a certain place, socket, or pivot. The word is also used with refer- 
ence to a thing or person standing upon and turning around upon a certain point 
or pivot, as when a person stands or turns round upon the tip of his foot. This 
is the meaning of the word God employs. God employs it to indicate a certain 
group of stars. That group of stars is none other than the Pleiades, because 
precisely this is the truth about the Pleiades, and about them alone. By a series 
of calculations independent, and indeed ignorant of the truth contained in this 
passage in Job, the science of Astronomy has recently discovered that the heap or 
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cluster of stars called the Pleiades constitute the standig-plaee, the point, socket, 
pivot about which the whole solar system revolves. They have discovered that 
Alcyone, the brightest star of the Pleiades, is the center of gravity of our vast 
solar system, the starry pivotal point on which and about which worlds and 
systems of worlds go moving through space. There is a plain intimation of this 
fact when we consider the number of stars there grouped together in compara- 
tively so small a space. Now it becomes apparent what is the true meaning and 
peculiar force of the word as derived from jiy, Arabic (jjoi A a dan, 

to keep or hold a thing to a certain place without allowing it to quit that place, 
and to do so by some gentle, sweet, or harmoniously working influence or power, 
as when camels tied to a certain stake in a certain spot move around it in a com- 
paratively large circle, contentedly feeding upon the luxuriant grass that abounds. 
So the Pleiades keep and hold in their places the worlds and systems of worlds as 
they go moving in their circling orbits around that starry stake, that pivot of 
power. In their revolutions around the Pleiades these worlds and systems of 
worlds move most harmoniously. There is not a deviation, not a disturbance. 
So the holding and keeping influences or powers of the Pleiades are gentle, sweet, 
harmoniously working. It is the harmonious operation of God’s great laws 
reigning throughout the universe. Did not such harmony prevail, were the 
Pleiades to let go or loosen for a moment their constant and harmonious holdings 
and keepings of the worlds of the solar system, destruction and disturbance 
would come to those worlds, and cosmos be turned to chaos. And so the wisdom, 
power and goodness of God are mightily and magnificently manifest. The force 
of the challenge to Job and the glorious truth contained in the same are apparent. 
Canst thou bind together, stop, bring to naught these constant and powerful and 
harmonious holdings of the Pleiades ? And so understand, moreover, that God 
reigns in and over human affairs, wisely, beneficently, omnipotently, — making 
every thing to work together for good. 

The bands of Orion are his nin^'iD, from Arabic siJLwuo = M a s ak, 
that is, the drawings , the takings hold, the drawn handings , the girdlings of ‘jm 
According to the Hebrew and Arabic usages of the word ^pp, it refers to the 
constellation of Orion. The three stars about midway in the constellation, and 
arranged somewhat obliquely as to the rest of the constellation, constitute the 
bands or girdlings of Orion. Prom these girdlings three other stars are ranged 
downward, constituting Orion’s pendent sword. The interpretation which repre- 
sents Orion as a giant chained to the skies, etc., is a comparatively modern myth 
which is utterly without foundation in the language, and utterly unworthy being 
thought of in this connection. God is speaking ; and God is speaking about past 
and present and eternal facts, and not about the possible and passing and puerile 
fancies of men. is derived from whose primary meaning appears to 

be “ to be fleshy, to be fat,” whence loin, flank. The word is applied in a 
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good and bad sense. In a good sense, as meaning “ strength, firmness, boldness.” 
In a bad sense, as meaning “languor, inertness, folly.” The corresponding 
Arabic word = Kasai comprises both of these meanings, and not simply 
the meaning of “languor and inertness,” according to Gesenius. According to 
the first meaning, and the root of the word, we have the signification of giant, 
and hence Orion, a constellation or set of stars representing in full outline a giant 
figure. But we must go to the Arabic, and to the ideas of the old Arabian 
Astronomers, to be confirmed and further informed in the interpretation of 
by Orion. As in the case of the Pleiades, so the Arabs have a number of names 
for the constellation Orion. It will suffice to mention two or three of these as 
illustrative of the passage. Orion was and is called ^ uit = Al-gabbaro, that 
is, “the great, mighty, gigantic one.” This is the word used in the Arabic ver- 
sions. Orion was so called because the relative position of the stars constituting 
that constellation represented the form of a kingly and gigantic personage en- 
throned in the heavens and marching through the skies. The constellation of 
Orion was also called = Al-Goza, from^js*. = Goz, meaning “to pass 

in or along, to traverse or cross the middle, and pass through it.” The constella- 
tion of Orion was so called because of the three very bright stars disposed 
obliquely in the midst thereof, constituting the bands or girdlings of the starry 
giant Orion, as passing along and about his middle or waist or loins, and so called 

by the Arabs p&jJI — En-Nazm, and = Nitak-ul-Goza, and 

— Fakar-ul-Goza. The word God employs is ^ is 

derived from to be fleshy, large , strong, firm, bold; lienee giant ; hence Orion. 
The precisely corresponding Arabic word is — Kasai, which has the same 
meanings and additional meanings : as, for example, a person strongly taking and 
firmly holding a certain position ; and again, the strong cord or band of a bow as 
wound around one end and strongly pulled across the middle, and firmly wound 
around the other end. These definitions refer plainly and can refer only to the 
constellation Orion. How so ? What is the fact about that constellation ? Just 
this : that those three brilliant stars which constitute the bands or girdlings of 
Orion never change their form. They preserve the same relative position to each 
other and to the rest of the constellation from night to night, and year to year, 
and age to age ; so that they present precisely the same appearance to us now that 
they did to Job in the land of Uz milleniums ago. In the vast firmament of starry 
hosts, where constant and stupendous changes are going on, these stars constitu- 
ting the bands of Orion do ceaselessly, changelessly maintain their relative posi- 
tions. And so as to the force of the challenge,— Canst thou loosen, open, disband 
these firm bands? — Canst thou bring change, disturbance, disorder as to the 
relative positions uniformly and uniquely occupied by these stars in all time? 
Alter these unvarying positions, annul the law which binds them together in these 
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eternal relations, burst open those blazing bands— if thou canst. And so as to the 
truth set forth, — Understand, O Job, understand, O man, that the All- wise, All- 
mighty, AU-gopd God is uniformly, unchangeably, unendingly so. 

Job’s scientific knowledge, as well as spiritual appreciation of these astro- 
nomical allusions, can scarcely be a matter of doubt. If any one doubt it, let me 
remind him that he is making God to darken counsel by using words without 
knowledge in thus addressing Job with language of which Job had no true or 
adequate comprehension. Let me remind him that Job’s spiritual appreciation 
of such language as this was such as to overwhelm him with penitence, humility 
and awe ; and the production of such an effect is conceivable only on the ground 
that Job’s scientific knowledge was very accurate and very profound. Let me 
remind kim.df the preeminent position occupied by the Arabians from the very 
earliest times as to the science of Astronomy. Let me remind him of the mean- 
ings of those three ancient Arabic expressions before mentioned as used to 
designate Orion and his girdlings or bands, and and 

that is, the regularly ordered, the eternally ordered, the eloquently 
and magnificently ordered bands of Orion. Let me remind him that there are 
numerous passages in the poetry of the old Arabians that display a remarkable 
knowledge of Astronomy, similar to that revealed and displayed in these passages 
of Scripture, which were, I doubt not, thoroughly understood by the great 
Arabian patriarch Job. I quote a couplet from an old Arabian poem at hand, — 
a poem celebrating the matchless and immemorial hospitality of the Arabians : — 


I looked to the sky’s azure tent, where Orion already 

Stood watching: by night, and Ms snxml in its belt glittered steady 


Beha Ed Deen Zolieir, an Arab poet of Egypt who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, says,— 






‘•Well inayest thou rest! three sons are thine, 
Who shall perpetuate thy line,— 

Like those three brilliant stars that shine 
On old Orion’s breast. 

Who in their very cradle bore 
Marks of God’s guiding hand, and wore 
Signs of that worth, with which of yore 
Thy ancestors were blest.” 


u Canst thou bring forth Mazzarotli in his season?” The word is ililTQ- 
We are advised to change the into J and derive the word from to separate 
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oneself , abstain , consecrate. We are advised to change the *1 into *7 and convert 
nnro into nfrfQ* According to this latter change we are to render the word 

T “ T “ 

by “ lodging places,” from the Arabic J-wuo = Manzal, and refer it to the signs 
of the Zodiac. But all this is so arbitrary and unnecessary, so utterly without 
any reasonable foundation, that it becomes irreverent and preposterous to think 
of God, who is here speaking, — to think of God as thus changing, accommodating, 
corrupting language in its usage,— God, who all through this chapter has been 
using words that corresponded with the utmost truth and accuracy to the actual, 
scientiiic, creative facts about those phenomena concerning which he was speak- 
ing. is an unused root in the Hebrew, but it is not an unused root in the 

- T 

Arabic. The root exists under precisely the same letters in Arabic, viz.,^yo = 
Mazar. One of the principal definitions of this root in Arabic refers to the 
perforated piece of wood at the top of the tent into which the upper extremity of 
the tent pole is thrust as a button into its loop, and also to the pulling of the 
ropes that join this piece of wood at the top of the tent to the stakes all around 
the tent about which the several ropes are looped or buttoned. Now it is utterly 
impossible to give this language any other interpretation than that which refers 
it to the satellites as they move about their planets, held to the planets by the law 
of gravitation; to the planets and their satellites [as they move about the sun, 
held by it and to it according to the same law of gravitation ; to the sun and the 
planets and the satellites and the whole solar system moving about Alcyone of 
the Pleiades, held by it and to it according to the same wonderful law. And so 
as to the force of the challenge, — What does man know about the movements of 
these bodies, about the law of gravitation? How much less can he effect as to 
the sending forth of these planets, each in its appointed time, each to its appointed 
sphere, each with its appointed velocity, and thus maintain them ? Here is a 
complexity of bodies, a complexity of relations, a complexity of movements. And 
yet in the midst of all this manifold and marvelous complexity, there is a marvel- 
ous harmony. In all this complexity and harmony the infinite wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God are transcendently manifest. And the teaching,— the same 
is certainly and gloriously true as to man in the complexity of human affairs. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By John P. Peters, Ph. D. 

Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The prophet Isaiah (x., 8) makes the Assyrian king say, VlfT 
O^B. I do not know that attention has been called to the reference which is 

• r : 

here made to the difference of usage of the related Hebrew and Assyrian, in the 
words for “ king” and “prince.” The Hebrew TJ^D has the signification of the 
Assyrian § a r, and, vice versa , Assyrian m a 1 a k n corresponds in sense to Hebrew 
The prophet plays upon this difference of use. 

Amos x., 6— Gaza is to be punished Dnl^jrT^- Gesenius, 

Handworterbuch , 9th edition, would render this “because they took captive,” die 
gefangenen in voller Zahl The LXX. explain fi^il by alx^ioalav rov 

t *• : t 

2a'A,G)/LLG)v. The translation of the LXX. makes no sense, but suggests a change of 
pointing for the Hebrew which makes an unintelligible passage intelligible, viz., 
nt>z- What the prophet seems to mean is, that Gaza is to be punished 
for its breach of a professedly friendly relation, in kidnapping Hebrews to be sold 
as slaves. It means “because they carried captive them who were at peace.” 
The same meaning belongs to the phrase in the 9th verse, where Tyre is guilty of 
the same crime. Perhaps it is not necessary to change the pointing of HO * n 
order to justify such a rendering. A glance at an <* tbw in a Hebrew 

T ** T 

lexicon will show any one that, at least according to our Massoretic pointing, the 
two words have been somewhat confused in use. So, in our English Bibles, at 
Gen. xxxixi., 18, we read, “And Jacob came to Shalem, a city of Shechem,” 
where the real sense is, “And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem.” At 
Mic. ii., 8, it has been suggested that we should read for no 1 ?# (of. 

Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 427). 

Isa. xi., 15. — The sense of this verse seems to be, “As Jehovah laid under the 
ban the tongue of the Egyptian sea ; so will he wave his hand against the Euphra- 
tes with a blast of his breath, and smite it into seven rivulets, and make a way for 
sandaled feet.” The comparison throughout the passage is one of the past and 
the future. The rescue from Egypt is made the text of a promise of rescue from 
Assyrian bondage. This comparison is carried so far that, in imitation of the 
Song of the Sea, (Exod. xv.) we have here (Isa. xii.) a similar song to be sung 
after the new deliverance, Isa. xn., 2 even being quoted partly from Exod. xy., 2. 

Amos v., 25-27. — The use of tenses and conjunctions, as also the connection 
of thought, in this passage, seems to me to be the same as in the passage from 
Isaiah just quoted. “ Sacrifices and meat offerings ye offered unto me in the wil- 
derness forty years, 0 house of Israel *, so shall ye take up Sikkuth, your king, and 
IQun, your star-god, your images -which ye made for yourselves, and I will carry 
you captive beyond Damascus.” The wandering out of captivity in the past is 
compared with the wandering into it in the future ; the worship of the true God 
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in the past, with that of idols in the future. In the translation of the passage I 
have transposed d yo% as suggested by Professor Schrader (KAT. 442) to a 
position after He would point j"VOD an( * explaining the former 

as S a k-k u t, a Sumerian- Akkadian name of Adar, and the latter as the Assyrian 
Ka-ai-va-nu, or Saturn, making them thus nearly identical. The former name 
reminds us involuntarily of fVDP of 2 Kgs. xvm., 30, which latter Mr. 

Budge says is the god Zar pan it uv. 

Isa. vii., 14. — The best commentary to this passage is, it seems to me, Mic. 
iv., 10. In the latter passage, the Daughter of Zion is in travail with the birth of 
a purified remnant. The capture of Jerusalem itself is represented as part of the 
throes of labor. “ Writhe and twist, Daughter of Zion, like one that giveth birth ; 
for now shalt thou go out of the city and dwell in the field.” In Isa. vni., 8, 11, 
'iK seems to be used to indicate the purified remnant which shall still 

remain after the Assyrian river has overflowed the land, against which no counsel 
or might of the foe shall prevail, because it is a god-with-us. In Isa. vii., 14, in 
spite of the very unusual word used, j7Q*pJpf7, I believe that the p^’’TD is 
spoken of. She is pregnant with the *7K ) jQJp, the purified remnant, and in the 
distress that is at hand the prophet sees the pangs of birth. It is quite possible 
that we owe the unusual word here used, the unoriginal form in which 

the prophecy has been preserved to us, as a mere abstract put into shape appar- 
ently by some one other than the prophet, at some period posterior to the events 
recorded. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the LXX., y ? -ap$hoc, may 
represent the original reading; so that w r e should substitute, in the Hebrew, 
n^mrr for This would be the natural word to use with reference to 

the Daughter of Zion (cf. Jer. xvm., 13; xxxi., 4, 21 ; Amos v., 2). Is it pos- 
sible that we have in the Hebrew a doctrinally modified text, the LXX. testifying 
to the true original ? The Targum of Jonathan, usually so free in its use of 
Nrrtj'D, even in Isa. liii., gives no hint, of a Messianic character, of the prophecy 
in Isa. vii., 14, nor, where is again used, in Isa. vm., 8, 11. 



GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

By Profssok P. B. Deyio, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


THE REPETITION OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE BEFORE A SECOND GENITIVE. 

The language of the grammars on this subject is pretty harmonious. Gesen- 
ius (g 114 : 1) : u The language avoids, also, letting a noun in the construct state be 
followed by several genitives connected by and ( 1 ), and prefers in that case to 
repeat the nomen regens ; e. g., Gen. xxiv., 3 nw'n 

the God of the heavens and the God of the earth.” Ewald (389: b): “ If a noun in the 
construct state or a preposition refers to several nouns, it is always to be repeated 
(see 2 289), unless those which follow attach themselves readily, in accordance 
with the meaning, to the first ; as }*"[?) fQf flowing with milk and honey , 
Exod. hi., 8, and other examples in Judg. i., 6, 7 ; 1 Chron. xxix., 2; Prov. i., 3. 
[Judg. i., 6, 7, and 1 Chron. xxix., 2, give four instances of a pair of genitives 
after a single construct noun. Prov. i. , 3, is more noteworthy: “idio nnn 1 ? 

rV ■ : - - - r T 

to receive the instmction of wisdom , justice , and 
judgment and equity. Four genitives, the last two of which are joined by )]. 
When there are several nouns the construct state is often repeated with every 
one, or with every two, Jer. vm., 1., Isa. ii., 2.” Jer. vxir., 1, gives five gen- 
itives, each preceded by its own construct state, which is bones in every 

instance. Again, Isa. n., 2, gives three pairs of genitives after the thrice repeat- 
ed nil spirit. An examination of this passage will show that the two genitives 
attached to the same construct are closely united to form a single idea. Ewald 
(2 289 : c) seems to furnish an explanation for the non-repetition of the construct 
in the instances where it is not repeated with each genitive. “ Similarly, a poetic 
w T riter may only mentally resume the construct state in the case of a subsequent 
member of the sentence, whether this be in the beginning of the following part, 
Prov. i., 3, or after some other words in the middle of it, Job. xxvi., 10.” That 
is, in Prov. i., 3, cited above, “IDIO is to be repeated after the athnah, because 
there is no ) before pp^f [?]. In Job xxvi., 10, the explanation is good for the 
somewhat peculiar translation of Ewald, which, however, seems both unnecessary 
and harsh. In any case this seeming explanation in Ewald (2 289 : c) is applied 
only to poetic constructions, and therefore will have no value for a frequent occur- 
rence of the construction in prose. There are several instances where this expla- 
nation has no value, and another may be suggested which is to the mind of the 
writer much better ; it is an explanation which is in accord with the citation from 
Ewald (2 339:6). The translator of Ewald*s Hebrew Syntax (after 2 289: c) 
inserts a passage as follows: u Nor does the Hebrew even like to have two or 
more nouns co-ordinated after one construct noun ; the governing word is rather 
repeated before the second subordinated noun ; thus, the God of heaven and the 
God of earth , Gen. xxiv., 3: the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob . Exod. hi.. 6, 15: but the shorter mode of expression is also 
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used, see verse 16.” In Muller’s Hebrew Syntax ('$ 75 : c) the same statement is 
made as in Gesenius. A remark is added, however, (? 75 : c. Rem. a): u Rarely as 
in Gen. xiv., 19, y'lH) D*Dt^ HJp ‘Possessor of heaven and earth,’ where, 
however, both genitives are still of the same kind, viz., possessive.” 

The liking of the Hebrews to repeat the construct noun is doubtless caused 
by the tendency to circumstantiality in narrative. This tendency has powerfully 
colored the Hew Testament diction (Winer’s Hew Testament Grammar, \ 65:4). 
The exceptions to the rule cited from the grammars, however, are far too numer- 
ous to be called rare. They are so numerous as not to prove the rule, but to break 
it down. It is not said that the exceptions are more numerous than the instances 
of conformity, though the general impression of the writer would lead him to say 
so. The following references show something of the frequency of the violation of 
the rule: Deut. xii,, 6; xxviii., 4, 51; xxxn., 19; Isa. I., 28; x., 28; xlv., 14; 
lx., 6— give illustrations of genitives in pairs. Deut. vm., 7 ; Isa. i., 11 ; xxxvn., 
3— give illustrations of genitives in groups of three. Isa. xxxvi., 17 gives two 
pairs. Deut. vm., 8 gives five genitives after one construct. This list is not 
exhaustive, and is purposely confined to these two books. The writer doubts 
whether as many instances of accordance with the rule will be found as he has 
noted exceptions. Of course these two books cannot prove universal usage. 
Their usage, or lack of usage, is enough to raise the question how r extensive an 
usage the rule records. 

A more important question is, What is the difference in thought between the 
phrase in which the construct is repeated and the phrase in which it is omitted ? 
One suggestion has been noted above, viz., that the construct was repeated in 
thought with the second genitive. This was suggested only for the usage in 
poetry. Without doubt, this is a correct explanation of some cases, but not of 
most. Another suggestion is to be found in the quotation above from Ewald 
(g 339:5), in the words “unless they attach themselves readily, in accordance 
with the meaning, with the first.” The citation from Mueller (? 75 : c, Hem. a) is 
in harmony with this. To put it in another form, it is like the mode of conception 
in the Hew Testament Greek, when a preposition is expressed with only the first 
of several nouns governed by it. Cf. Winer’s Hew Testament Grammar (50:7), 
“ When two or more substantives dependent on the same preposition immediately 
follow one another, joined together by a copula, the preposition, if the substantives 
in question denote things which are to be conceived as distinct and independent, 

but not repeated, if the subtantives fall under a single category, or (if 

proper names) under one common class.’ 5 To the same effect Buttmann’s Hew 
Testament Grammar (§ 147:30), “By omitting to repeat the preposition, the 
writer gives an intimation that he regards the members rather as homogeneous, 
belonging together, or united into one whole ; by repeating it, that he wants to 
have them taken as independent, of a dissimilar or even contrary nature.” Sim- 
ilar are the explanations given of the repetition or non-repetition of the article 
after the first of two or more nouns of the same number, gender and case and 
connected by mL Buttmann, \ 125 : 15, 16 and 17 ; and Winer, l 19 : 3, 4 and 5. 

The principle involved is rather a necessity in the nature of thought than a 
mere usage. It is likely, therefore, that the same phenomena and the same mode 
of expression might occur in languages so widely dissimilar as the Greek and the 
Hebrew. Therefore, it would seem that, where the Hebrew wished to portray with 
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cir cumstantiality the individual relations or properties of that which was expressed by 
the construct noun , he repeated it with each genitive , or sometimes with each pair of 
genitives . If he wished to unite these relations in a group and to ignore the individual 
relations , he did not repeat the genitive. To illustrate the point take an example 
which has been mentioned above : DITON 

Exod* in., 6, 15; iv., 5. In Exod. m., id, we find only one construct: 

OTp pnv orrm. This same form is found in 1 Kgs. xvin., 36; 1 
Chron. xxrx., 18, and 2 Chron. xxx., 6, In these last references is 

used in the place of the 3pJ^|1 of the earlier expression. Where is not 

repeated it shows more clearly the idea of the one God in his relations with the 
race-ancestors. Where is repeated it brings out the idea of God in relation 
to each of the great ancestors of the race. This may account for the fact that 
the later expressions all group the three names together. In the earlier concep- 
tion, because, perhaps, the writer had the three individuals more distinctly in 
mind, Abraham, Isaac and Jabob are individualized by the repetition of 
In the later writings the three ancestors were conceived in their common relation 
to the race rather than in their individual relation. Some confirmation of this 
conception is found in the phrases in Exod. ii., 24 , 1DH3 

pHV!’ an< * 2 K s s - xni., 23, where the preposition fiK is used with 
an{ ^ omitted with the following genitives. It is worthy of note that this 
group of names occurs with ^ after JON) in Exod. vi., 3 ; with p after 
or in Gen. L., 24; Exod. xxxiii., 1 ; Kum. xxii., 11; i)e ut. xxxiy-.’ 

4 ; after *"0f in Deut. ix., 27 ; as appositives after a preceding noun in Deut. i., 
8; VI., 10; ix., 5, 27; xxix., 12; xxx., 20. In all these cases the preposition 
or p is repeated with each of three names. This group of words occurs but 
one other time— in Lev. xxvi., 42, and this passage seems more than almost any 
other to verify the opinion that the repetition is for the sake of circumstantiality. 

ROW ’pna-m fixi prist*. ’rina-nx pw 3ipr> ’nna-m *jrup 

™ pxm m* Then will 1 remember my covenant with Jacob ; and 

also my covenant with Isaac and also my covenant with Abraham will 1 remember , 
and the land will I remember . 



•s-GOTOIBUTED P0TES.« 


On the Semitic Languages In General.— All the Semitic languages constitute 
a strictly peculiar and individual family, which is most sharply distinguished from 
all other human tongues by definite laws and peculiarities. Among these pecul- 
iarities the following may be mentioned as the most important : 

1) So far as inflection is concerned, all inflectional roots are at least triliteral, 
or are so considered. The triliteral character is the rule. The indicative roots 
(Deutewurzel), which are capable of inflection only in a very imperfect manner, 
are an exception to this rule. They constitute a very ancient portion of the lan- 
guage. These and a number of concept roots (Begriffswurzel) which yield to the 
ordinary inflection only with great difficulty, and very clearly show the marks of 
having originated from biliteral roots, point to an older period of the language, 
when the law of triliterality did not yet exist. This is not to he understood to 
mean that then no triliteral roots existed at all. In the case of many triliteral 
roots, every attempt to reduce them to a biliteral character ends in a failure. In 
that period of the language, the triliteral roots probably occupied the same position 
with reference to the biliteral that the pluriliteral now hold by the side of the trilit- 
eral. Gradually their number increased, as by augmentation of sound the bilit- 
eral roots were raised to the position of triliterals, until finally the latter constituted 
the majority, and caused the biliterals that remained to take their inflection. 
The present system of both nominal and verbal formation can in its fundamental 
types— but only in these easily be older than the law of triliterality. 

Prom this law of triliterality, it follows that the union of a consonant with a 
vowel does not suffice for the formation of a complete and inflectional root, as, 
e. g., is the case in the Indo-European and the Tartaric languages. Por instance, 
as ” to be ; do = to give ; Turkest. ko~maJc = to place, etc. 

2) The position of a vowel within the root does not contribute to the mean- 
ing of the root. 

3) The variations of the vowels within the three-root consonants does not 
effect a difference in the meaning of the roots. Boots with the difference in mean- 
ing which the German language has in haben , heben; laben, leben , lieben loben; 
Last , List , Lust, could not exist side by side in any Semitic language. 

4) Since then the meaning of the root clings to the group of consonants, the 
changes in consonants is accordingly restricted to very narrow limits. The dif- 
ferent derivatives from the roots can therefore, in the various Semitic languages, 
not be so unlike each other, as, e. g., is the case in the Indo-European language; 
for instance, elfd for ka/ui, Sanskrit asmi, Lat. sum for es-um, Gothic im for is-m. On 
the other hand, the Semitic makes a most extensive use of vowel changes, in 
order to bring out the finer shades of meaning which the word conveys over 
against its root as also over against other words. In this manner the vowel a 
characterizes, in the perfect, the active transitive meaning; a in conjunction 
with i and u, the intransitive ; u with i, or a, the passive. In the same manner 
the imperfect is distinguished by a peculiar vowel from the perfect. Prom this it 
is also plain that the possibility of the mechanical change of vowels is a very lim- 
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ited one, and is found more in connection with prefixes and suffixes than with 
roots. In consequence of this, the Semitic languages differ from each other in 
grammatical features scarcely more than do the Germanic or the Slavonic. 

5) The Semitic languages have a number of peculiar sounds that are wanting 
in other languages. These are the emphatic sounds Jf, ft, p and jp. Beside JJ 
there seems at one time also to have existed a da, beside a J/ Rain. 

6) The Semitic languages have indeed passed beyond the agglutinative stage, 
and have become inflected languages ; however they lack the ability of distin- 
guishing in the verb the time in which the action takes place. In the place of 
this, the distinction between completed and non-completed action is a substitute 
of less value, and the distinction between the genders that is carried almost 
throughout the verb, is, strictly speaking, a luxury. The inflection of nouns, 
however, especially when compared with the Indo-Germanic, the Tartaric, and 
the Finnish languages, is very meagre. The richest of the Semitic languages 
knows only three cases, and cannot everywhere keep even these apart in form. 

7) A further want is the inability to form new verbs by the union of a prepo- 
sition and a verb, ox of a noun and a verb. From this is explained the varied and 
often abrupt transfers of meanings in the Semitic roots. Every outward sign of 
a transfer of a general meaning upon something special is wanting, or vice versa , 
how one special meaning is applied to another special, or a general to another 
general. To a small extent this lack is made good by the possibility of deriving 
new verbs in the form of various verbal stems from nouns (verba denominata), 
whose meanings then contain the special ideas of the noun. 

The Semitic languages, on account of their peculiarities as just explained, 
could most aptly be called the Triliteral languages. The name Semitic, by which 
they are now known, is a very recent designation. It is first found printed in an 
article of August Ludwig Schlozer on the Chaldees, printed in the Bepertorium fuer 
Bibl, und Morgenland. Literatur in 1781. The honor of having given the name 
wide acceptation belongs to Johann Gottfr. Eichhorn, who also claims to have 
invented the name. Before that these languages were called simply oriental. 
The name Semitic is based upon the fact that, as far as was known then, those 
nations that, according to Gen. x., 21 seq., descended from Shem, spoke languages 
related to the Hebrew. That the Phoenicians, who according to verse 6 were a 
Ilamitic tribe, spoke such a tongue was explained by their having adopted a new 
language. However, this latter view is in the highest degree improbable. And 
then Genesis x. gives us only geographical notices in a genealogical garb. There- 
fore the designation Semitic is inappropriate and misleading. However, since 
Eichhom’s day it has been generally in vogue, and in scientific discussion it has 
gradually received a definitely fixed idea. For this reason it is best to retain the 
name, although not what a correct exegesis of Gen. xi. 10 -would suggest as to the 
linguistic relationship of the children of Shem. 

The Semitic languages, by the marks that have been noticed above, are 
sharply distinguished from all other classes of languages. Especially is it a fixed 
fact that between the Semitic and the Indo-European groups no genealogical 
relationship exists. To such a relationship the agreement not only in roots is 
necessary, but also in the grammatical structure. The latter is in the two families 
essentially different, and just as little can the former be found. The attempt has 
often been made to show the connection as far as roots are concerned. But 
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no other roots except the onomata poetica agree. And if the variety of mean- 
ings did not exist in the Semitic roots, probably no attempt at an agreement 
would have been made. All attempts to show such an agreement do not stand 
the test of criticism. For the present a comparison of Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean roots is not possible, because in both groups important preliminary questions 
are still unsolved. Comparisons between Semitic and Indo-European words is a 
mark of dilettantic misdemeanor (Unfug). Whenever the same words are found 
in both the one lias borrowed from the other. 

According to the opinion of other scholars a pertain original relationship 
exists between the Semitic and the neighboring languages in North Africa, or 
the Berber languages together with the Egyptian. In reality there is found 
here not only a similarity in the roots, but also likenesses in grammatical points, 
as, e. g., the formation of the feminine by a t, of the causative by sibilant sounds 
(Zischlaute), the repetition of the root in order to form the intensive, etc. 
However, we are too little acquainted with these North African languages to 
pass a sure judgment. Above all, it must not he overlooked in the discussion 
of the question as to the relationship of the Semitic with the Indo-European 
or the African languages, that the same causes have the same results, i. e., 
that similarly disposed people spontaneously produce similar characteristics in 
their languages.-— Translated from Stade's Hebr . Gvammatik , by (7. H. Schodde . 


The Relatives •p and ^pH -— There are three views as to the relation of these 
to each other ; viz., (1) The view of F. Ilommel, 1 2 that the two are of independent 
origin, being the construct of an original yptf (Assyr. asru), and . p 

(deflected to p) being an original sign of relation ; (2) What may be called the 
old view, represented by Ewald and the grammarians generally, which reckons 
as the original relative, and derives »p or *p by aphseresis of ft and 
assimilation of *] ; (8) That of Sperling,* who makes • p the original relative, and 
derives from it by prefixing an independent pronominal stem a, and affixing 
1 a (which appears also in the Arabic relative alladi), 4 being then hardened to % 
The second view has been sufficiently refuted by Sperling. Of the first and 
third, the third seems to the present writer to contain the essence of the truth, in 
deriving from .p. IlommePs objections maybe reduced to three;— 1st. 

There is aii as a r in Assyrian, the construct of the noun asru, and this word 
is used relatively. In reply, it may he stated that as ar is frequently used 
relatively where place is referred to (and this may be explained as a loose mode 
of expression with the relative omitted [cf. Isa. nnix., 1; perhaps 'also Job 
xvm., 21], or as a natural extension of the idea of place to place where ) ; 
but no well attested instance has been cited to prove an extension of its mean- 
ing to other relations. 3 Hommel indeed quotes I R. 59, II., 14 seq.:— (14) 
Sadi m nisuti (15) igtu tamti Sliti (16) adi tamti Sapliti, (17) urhum 
aStutim, (18) padaniw pihuti, (19) asar kibsiSu arrusu (20) Sipila 


1 In ZDMGm 3878, pp. 708-715. 

2 Die Nota ReJationis im Hebraeischen, Jena, 1876. 

s This point seemed so important, and the writer’s knowledge of Assyrian so meagre, that he 
has consulted his friend Dr. Lyon on the subject, who informs him that he has found no passage 
where asar is used relatively save in respect to place. 
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ibasu, (21) haranam namrasam, (22) uruh zumami (23) irtidi — as an 
example of a wider use; but asar in this case maybe regarded as having its 
primary meaning, with the relative understood before it, and used just as it is in 
Lotz, Tiglathpileser , p. 28, 1. 38. The fact that kibsi ends in i, though not 
demonstrative evidence of it, has its bearing in this direction ; for the termination 
i is very rarely found in the nominative of nouns. 1 The similarity between asar 
and may be explained, then, as a mere coincidence. 

The further objections of Hommel, namely, that l and r in Semitic are never 
exchanged for each other, ar^l that r is never found as a pronominal stem— if true, 
are not vital to the essence of Sperling’s claim. It would seem, however, that 
might be more naturally derived from the shorter relative than is attempted 
by him. Hommel is right in maintaining that . is original, and . $ derived ; 
but having • £/, the transition to 1S not difficult, whether we suppose the 
Daglies to have arisen simply to make prominent the previous sound (as Sperling 
claims), or as compensation for the of ; for the use of *") to avoid DagheS- 
forte is not unknown in Semitic, but is found, not only in Aramaic and Hebrew 
Quadriliterals, but also in other words, as, e. g., KCfO for KD3> ptyfiVl beside 
After the addition of % the word might easily take on the character of 
a separable, and then prosthetic X would be appropriate. Cf. the Samaritan de, 
but with suffixes ed. Tor the change of an inseparable into a separable cf. ) 

1Q|. iD 1 ?- 

* According to this explanation, then, the original $ was supported by Daghes- 
forte and deflected to • For the Daghes, *1 was afterwards substituted, and 
the word thereby formed received prosthetic an increase familiar in the 
Semitic tongues. C. B. Brown, 

Newton Centre , Mass. 

Genesis xx., 16.— It is shown by Dillmann, in liis Kommentar , that ntlDJl 
is found in the Nipli'al Perf. 2d sing, f., with waw consecutive, and his translation 
may be rendered into English as follows : And with all (that are with thee)— thus 

thou art proved one to whom a wrong has been done or .thus thou art justified. 

) is consecutive, and introduces the conclusion from the preceding statement. A 
Participle is out of place in such a connection, and a feminine noun no less so. 
We might suppose the word to be Perf. 3d fern, in an ^ concerning the whole 
matter thus it is settled; but this idea would be expressed with the masculine, not 
the feminine. Hence our author feels himself shut up to the second person fern., 
and he corrects the text to nroii- So far Dillmann. In the occurrence of such 
a form, however, is there not a key to the solution of the problem of the helping 
- of Lamedh Guttural verbs in the 2d person feminine ? Some writers regard it 
as furtive , while others regard it as a full vowel ; but this reading (if correct) 
in n seems to be nearly decisive for the second hypothesis, for it gives us a form 
which is just what we should expect the verb to assume under the influence of a 
helping vowel, and similar to jnt, it- In such cases as these, a final 

aspirate, if preceded by the helping vowel, loses its hard sound, though it is quite 


i Cf. C. H. Toy, in American Journal of Philology , Vol. V., No. 4. 
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usual to retain the hard sound and go without the helping vowel, and we have 
such forms as and even a noun TlJ. It is a singular fact, however, that, 

in very rare instances, the hard sound is retained after the helping vowel has been 
inserted, e. g. in Job in., 6; Ps. vii., 6. Now ‘IIT being a form pre- 
cisely analogous to and especially to IIos. 11 . , 15, it is idle to say that 

the vowel in the first instance is furtive , and in the second a full vowel (see, how- 
ever, Stade, Oranmatik, p. 85). The possibility is thrown open, then, of retaining 
a hard sound after a vowel. If so, the same is true of the vowel in the 2d person 
f . of Lamedh Guttural verbs. The hard sound of this person might very well be 
retained, usually, in order to conform to the analogy of the other persons, while a 
word such as w r e have considered in this note gives the more accurate form of 
the same. Ibid. 


Note on (Dan. 11 ., 28; Ezra v., 16) (Ezra iv., 10, 11; vri., 12) 

or? (Ezra iv., 17).— It may not seem out of place to repeat, substantially, that 
which has already appeared in print, but which may not have been seen by many 
readers of Hebraica. There can be little doubt that these three words have a 
common origin in j-yj and 3, that the root of is (akin to niX)i that 
therefore, means “ time ” as that which is “ approaching,’ 1 u coming to meet one,” 
“happening,” and that the word may have a local as well as a temporal significa- 
tion. 1 According to this, ma y ver y well mean “now,” as derived from the 
idea “ according to time,” while, in another connection, or may have 

a local meaning “according to that which immediately follows this place.” No 
other explanation seems appropriate in Daniel and Ezra, and so the meaning 
“ thus,” “ as follows ” (not, however, “ and so forth,” as given in Gesenius’s Lex- 
icon ; for “ and so forth ” refers rather to what is omitted than to what is expressed, 
while here there is probably no question of anything in mind which might be said 
in a formula, or the like, but was not) seems the only one admissible. 

Ibid. 


or —In The Prophecies of Isaiah (ed. 3, vol. 11 ., pp. 142-S) 

I have ventured to combine both views as to the right pronunciation, suggesting 
“ that the original pronunciation was and the original meaning ‘black- 

ness ’ or c darkness but that, as no other offshoot of the same stem had survived 
in Hebrew, the word passed into disuse, till Amos (v., 8) and Isaiah (ix., 1) re- 
vived it.” I suppose these prophets to have needed a fresh word to express “deep 
gloom,” and to have assumed a didactic derivation from ‘■pXf and I will not 

repeat my arguments, but quote some remarks of Prof. Noldeke,’ who supports 
Hitzig in his opposition to the now popular theory that i. e., darkness, 

is the true form. “ We have no right, for the sake of a root unproved elsewhere, 
to give up the ancient traditional and very appropriate pronunciation. Observe, 
too, that the word occurs seventeen times in the Old Testament, but never in the 
construct state ; this' is much more easily explicable if the word is a compound 
than if it is simple. The only passage (Job xii., 22) in which the gender and 
number of the word can be recognized, speaks (though not with absolute deci- 


1 See the opinion of Fleischer in appendix to Bevy's lVoerterbuc-h uebtr die Taroumim, p. 572. 
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siveness) for the masculine singular, i. e., for the old view.” (Eeview of A. v. 
Kremer’s Altarab. Gedichie in Gbtt. gelehrte Anzeigen, 1867, Bd. I., p. 456). 

To an inquiry made in my behalf by a friend of mine, Prof. Holdeke thus 

replies. “ The tradition is unanimous and this view gives an excellent sense. 

It is not important that, by the frequent use of the word, the signification became 
somewhat weakened.” He points out that is always a plastic image, never 
a painted one, much less a u shade” (as Miihlau and Volck). He does not, how- 
ever, take account of the fact that D 1 ^ to be dark occurs in Assyrian, and is, 
therefore, an old Semitic root. This fact, and the use of in Job xxxvni., 

17, and probably elsewhere, for Hades (either by direct reference or allusively) 
compel me to recognize an element of truth in the theory which Prof. Noldeke 
rejects. See my note as above. T. K. Cheyne. 

Moriah. — The Chronicles (2 Chron. hi., 1) seems to have explained the word 
“shown by Jehovah” (fT"niOD)j but ^ lie writer of Gen. xxn., 14 (whether a 

t v : r 

glossator or not) seems to me to distinguish the mountain called “ Jehovah jireh” 
from the region of “the Moriah ” specified in verse 1. In other words, it is not 
provable that he interpreted “Moriah” like the Chronicles. Is not “Moriah” 
probably a lengthened form of (xii., 6), as Gesenius (Thesaurus, s.v.), Ewald 

( Gesch . hi., 313), and Gratz ( Monatsschrift , 1872, p. 537) have more or less positive- 
ly held? There were Morehs in several districts of Palestine (see Gen. xn., 6; 
Judg. vii., 1, where, however, the Peshito reads — FT. B. The versions 

take no account of the final J"J\ Josephus calls the mountain of the sacrifice to 
m upiov opog (Ant. i., 13, 1). The historical exposition of Gen. xxn., 1-14 must be 
reserved for another place. Ibid. 

At page 387 of the Old Testament Student, June, 1884, Mr. Hansen refers 
to the unique sense of “ conscience” for iu Eceles. x., 20. He may be in- 
clined to accept Klostermann’s proposed correction of into 

among thine acquaintance (Studien und Kritiken, 1885, Heft 1). How strange 
the parallel between the conscience and a sleeping-chamber presupposed by the 
traditional text! Ibid. 

Errata in the Baer-Delitzsch Edition of Proverbs. — For the convenience of 
those who have the Baer-Delitzsch edition of Proverbs, it may be well to note 
certain needed errata in the dissertation Be primam vocabulorum litterarum dages- 
satione. 

p. viii, i 1, last line, for 12 read 13 

“ §2, line 7, “ 4 “ 14 

“ foot-note 1, line 1, “ quinque “ sex 

“ “ 2, last line, “ 6 “ 18 (bis) 

p. ix, \ 4, line 2, after Mem insert the words “ vel Beth et Pe.” 


“ 9 , 

for 8 

read 18 

“ 9, 

“ 9,10 

“ 10, 9 

“ 11, 

“ 10 

“ 11 

“ 12, 

“ 26 

“ 25 

“ 15, 

“ 12 

u 2 
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p.i£, S 4, 1. 16, 

for 24, 6 

read 24, 5 

44 44 LL Li 

“ 29,6 

44 29,36 

“ 44 “ 19, 

“ 11 

44 21 

44 foot-note 2 , line 1 , 

44 

44 20,26 

p. x, l 5, line 8 , 

“ 5 

44 r2 

U » LL g 

u 23 

44 24 

44 LL 44 g 

44 6 

44 7 

“ “ 44 3 from bot. 

t4 25 

44 15 

u foot-n. 44 5, 

u 28,16 

44 28, 17 

a (4 i; g 

44 31,16 

44 31,36 

44 44 44 7 

1 1 

44 J 7 

44 • 07 

p. xi, text, 44 3 from top, 

44 17, 6 

44 17,7 

“ 44 last line, 

u 5, 5 

44 4, 13 

p.xii, “ line 1 , 

u 10 

4. f) 

44 4, 44 15? 

“ 21, 3 

44 21,31 

44 44 • 44 S from bot. 

44 29 

44 49 

p. xiii, 44 lines 4 and 8 

44 quinque 

44 sex 

u “ line 13, 

44 29 

44 28 

44 44 44 19j 

44 24 

44 25 

p.xiv , 44 u 6 , 

44 Ez. 

44 Ex. 

44 44 44 

44 4 

44 14 

p. xv, 44 44 4 from bot. 

4fc 25 

44 26 

“ft.-n. l.“ 4 

44 22, 2 

44 22, .3 

44 44 44 /J. 

44 3, 15 

44 2, 12 


0. 0. Fletcher. 


Purpose without a Connective. — The simplest imaginable construction of two 
verbs, one of which is dependent upon the other, is that in which they are placed 
side by side without a connective. Such a construction is characteristic of infan- 
cy. It was doubtless very frequent in the early history of the Hebrew, as of 
other languages. It is still found, especially in poetry, where it is employed to 
give to a composition a vivacity not often sought in prose. The dependent verb 
is oftenest in the Imperfect, the tense suited to expressing the potentiality of an 
action (Driver, l 24). When this tense appears in its simplest form, there is 
sometimes difficulty in determining just what is the nature of the dependence 
expressed. In certain cases either of two or three interpretations may be adopted 
with little variation of the sense; e. g. Dent, xxxit., 39; Isa. l., 2 ; Prov. nix., 
25. In other cases the context favors a translation by one of the forms by which, 
in English, a purpose is expressed. When the Imperfect appears in a voluntative 
(jussive or coliortative) form, there is seldom any doubt with reference to its sig- 
nification (Driver, § 46). It is then usually best translated by a dependent clause 
with a particle denoting a purpose. 

I need only call attention to the fact that the voluntative is not always dis- 
tinguishable, when used, and that the sacred writers are not consistent in the use 
of the moods. The Imperative is a few times employed after an Imperative with- 
out a connective. 

The following are among the more striking examples under this head, 
arranged according to the use of the moods and tenses : 
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PERFECT— IMPERFECT. 

Isa. xxj. , 2. The jussive in this passage can hardly he equivalent to the 
simple Imperfect (Driver, ? 64, Obs. Cf. the commentaries of Ewald and De- 
litzsch). — Job xxx., 28. The usual construction with the Infinitive is abandoned, 
probably because a repetition of the act is to be indicated. — Hell, xin., 19. The 
command to the guard is the apodosis. 

IMPERFECT CONSECUTIVE— IMPERFECT. 

Isa. xxj., 7. The confident assertion of the workmen, DIO* N 1 ?, forms the 
apodosis.— Job xvi., 8. In this, as in the passage xxx., 28, just cited, the leading 
verb is Dip, after which the usual construction is that with the Infinitive. — 
2 Chron. iv., 6. The Infinitive is followed by an emphatic explanatory clause 
( Ewald 's Lehrbuch , l 387 5). 

IMPERFECT— IMPERFECT. 

Ex. xxviii., 32 ; repeated, xxxix., 23, without the verb of the protasis.— Lev. 
xvi., 30 ; an emphatic explanatory clause. — Ps. xi., 10 : that the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice.— xv., 7 : that I mayfly ; after a question implying a wish. — 
xxxxviii., 11 ; really two successive questions (see Delitzsch i. 1.)— cn., 14; like 
the last example, instead of the more usual Infinitive— cxx., 9 ; similar to the 
construction with but more striking. — Job xxiv., 14 (cf. xvi., 8). 

IMPERATl VE— IMPERFECT. 

Exod. vii., 9 ; with the jussive.— xviit., 19 ; a colloquial expression. — Ps. ix., 
21 : that the nations may know— xxxiv., 12 (cf. Exod. xviii., 19).— xxxix., 5 ; 
with the cohortative— xi., 16.— xxx, 8 (cf. Jonah n., 1).— xxxxvi., 11. — cxvin., 
19: that I may enter them, — may praise Yah. — cxix., 17 (cf. verses 77 and 144). — 
CXIX., 145. 

When the purpose is negative the apodosis regularly takes Exod. x., 
28. Ps. xix., 14 (cf. Job xxxiix, 18). Job xxxvi., 21. 

INFINITIVE— IMPERFECT. 

Hab. hi., 16 : to invade it; another construction with the Infinitive. 

PARTICIPXE— IMPERFECT. 

Isa. v., 11 (cf. 1 Sam. xxix., 11, where a single act is denoted). — xiix, 9 ; 
where the construction with the Infinitive is once used, but abandoned for that 
with the finite verb (cf. Lev. xvi., 30). 

IMPERATIVE— IMPERATIVE. 

Deut. i., 21. 1 Sam. xx., 36. Jer. xxviii., 6 There are several idiomatic 
expressions containing two Imperatives which might, perhaps, be shown originally 
to have implied a purpose ; e. g. those in which the first Imperative is, Dip, etc. 

The foregoing examples may, in comparison with other expressions of pur- 
pose, be called indefinite. A particle may be supplied without changing the 
quality, but not without modifying the intensity of the idea. It is, therefore, 
plain that this construction cannot be said to denote a peculiar kind of purpose, 
but only to give to it a lively reality, whatever may be its peculiarity. 

[In Syriac the omission of the connective is even more frequent than in 
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Hebrew (see Uhlemann, \\ 85. 4 : d, p, and 62, 2). In this language the latter of 
two perfects without a connective may denote the purpose of the former (Hhle- 
mann, § 60. 5, b ; Bernstein’s Ghrestomathia Syriaca , p. 56, 11. 3 and 12, and p. 78, 
1. 3).] H. G. Mitchell, 

Boston . 


On the Source of the Name JYlfT*' — Since the theory that the idea in the 
tetragrammaton as already used by Moses had undergone the change of a devel- 
opment, might find some support in the claim that the name Yah w eh has been 
taken from other religious systems, it will be necessary briefly to explain the 
opinions of scholars, those of our day especially, on this subject, as also what 
seems to be the correct view concerning it. Since Israel could have borrowed the 
name in question only through the presupposed or real, direct or indirect, connec- 
tion with other nations, it will be best to consider in order the different nations 
who are claimed to have made use of the name Y ah w eh. 

That the Indo-Europeans have this Old Testament Appellation for God in the 
word Jo vis, is considered by v. Bohlen (Gen. p. ciii), Vatke (Bibl. Theol. p. 672), 
and J. G. Muller (Die Semiten , etc., p. 163) as “a view not easily to be refuted.” 
But so little direct connection between the Indo-European and the Semitic lan- 
guages can be pointed out, that it is out of question to find a derivative of the 
Indo-European div (to shine) transferred into the Semitic; but rather must the 
name of Yah we h, used by one of the Semitic nations (Israel), be derived from 
a Semitic verb. Hitzig endeavored to prove for ni<T> n0 ^ an etymological and 
linguistic, but rather an ideal and historico-religious connection with the Indo- 
European, by saying: “From all appearances, the word Yah we h has come 
from Astuads, i. e., astuat = the Existing-one, as in the Armenian lan- 
guage God is called. Moses modeled his name of God after this, but only because 
his mind was prepared to grasp the idea, and by reflection he was able to under- 
stand the truth and depth of the thought in astuads.” But how is it possible, 
even if the story concerning the flood shows acquaintance with the Ararat of Ar- 
menia (Gen. vxii., 4), and even if the oldest traditions of the Hebrews point rather 
to a direct north-easterly than a south-easterly source, to believe that Moses, 
while in Egypt, took an Armenian name of God as his model ? 

If then an Aryan or Japhetic origin of the tetragrammaton is apparently an 
impossibility, it seems, on the other hand, quite natural, on account of the actual 
connection between the Hebrews and the Hamitic (Gen. x., 8-12) original inhab- 
itants of Babylon, to look for a proto-Chaldaic origin for the (commonly so con- 
sidered) original form of Yah weh, namely Y au. This has been done last by 
Frederick Delitzsch ( Wo lag das Paradies , p. 158 sq.). But I must on this point 
express my agreement with the criticism of Friedrich Philippi (Ztscfirift fuer Vol- 
kerpsychologie , 1883, pp. 175-190). The latter has shown, on the one hand, that 
Delitzsch is unsuccessful in his attack on the generally accepted view, which 

takes mrr t0 be a Q al foinn of mrr, and Yahu, Yah, Yeho, Yo to be abbre- 
viations of this form, and, on the other hand, that there is no proof for Delitzsch’s 
assertions, that an original Y au had been transformed into a Yahu ; that there 
had been an Assyrio-Babylonian god named Y au ; and that there had ever been 
a Sumerico- Akkadian name i for the divinity. According to Schrader (Keilin- 
schriften u. d. V. T., 1883, p. 25) a Hebrew or Assyrian origin of the name ffiiT 
seems not even a possibility. But did not the Hamitic Canaanites, who had em- 
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igrated from the neighborhood of Babylon and the Erytlirian Sea into the Semitic 
districts, possess the name Y ah well in some form? Even if we do find scat- 
tered reminiscences of the name, if not in KoA^a, yet, e. g., in the name of a 
Hamiticking (2 Sam. vm., 10, and in cuneiform inscriptions), historically, it is 
more probable that these latter added the name Y ah well to their mythological 
list. This is also the view of Baudissin ( Stiidien , x., p. 223). — Again, another 
party of the Ilamitic nation, namely the Egyptians, are considered as furnishing 
the model for the word Y ah w eh, both for the word and the idea. The former 
view is that of Both, who considers the name Yahweh an imitation of Y oh, 
the god of the moon. But as there is no reason why the Hebrews should select 
from the Egyptian gods just this Yoli, and as Yahweh stands in no special 
relation to the moon, this identification must be considered as forced and without 
ground. The latter view, i. e., a connection between the idea of Y ah well and 
an Egyptian idea, has in a two-fold manner been made the actual source of the 
tetragrammaton. In the first place, the Old Testament definition of the tetra- 
grammaton, the sentence “ I am that I am’’ (Ex. iit., 14) is considered a transla- 
tion of an inscription on the Isis temple at Sais reported by Plutarch. It is this 
{De Iside, ell. 9). To h Saet rijc ’A $r/vac hh<j timypaof/v ely? ruiavrpv: ’E; w tt/n ~av to 7 eyoviuj 
Kal bv teat Iggoiucvuv, ml ror t/tbv ttMuv ovfielc ttcj \h>?/ruc a-FKalvtyev. But this inscription 
u describes the goddess 1ST e i t li as the one that eternally reproduces herself, over 
against which the idea lying in Yahweh is most radically contradictory” 
(Tholuck). In the second place, the idea expressed in the name Yah well is 
regarded as a reproduction of the Egyptian nuk pu 11 uk. However, Le Page 
Benouf ( Vorlesungen, p. 227) says: u The words nuk pu nuk are indeed found 
in several passages in the Book of the Dead, and it is also true that the word 
nuk is the personal pronoun JT, and that the demonstrative word p u is frequently 
employed to connect the subject and the predicate of a sentence. But the con- 
nection in which the word stands must be looked at, before we can be sure of 
having a complete sentence before us, especially as pu generally stands at the 
end of a sentence. A careful study of the passages in the Book of the Dead 
where these words occur, shows us immediately that they contain no mysterious 
teachings concerning the being of God. In one of these passages (78: 21) the dead 
person says: 1 1 am he that knows the way of Yu ; ’ at another (31 : 4), 4 1 am the 
ancient in the land.’ 4 1 am he who is Osiris, the ancient, who looked on his 
father Seb and his mother Eh it on the day of the great slaughter.’ I 11 another 
account in this book (contained in ch. 96) the words nuk pu nuk, disappear, 
because the report is in the third person. There we read : 4 lie is the bull of the 
field, lie is Osiris, who,’ ” etc. 

Or is the name Yahweh an original possession of the Semitic family, but 
belonging to another member than tlie Israelites V However the opinion of v. d. 
Aim, Tiele and Stade, that Y ah we was originally the name of the god of the 
Kenites, a member of the Midianites, has no proof whatever for itself. For even 
though we learn in 1 Chron. 11 ., 55, that the Kenites are joined with the Becliab- 
ites, it is expressly stated in 1 Chron. iv., 10, that the Kenite Jabez, who had set- 
tled in Judea, had called upon the name of Yahweh. And it must also be 
accepted in the case of the Bechabite Jonadab (2 Kgs. x., 15 sq.) who had settled 
in the Northern Kingdom, that he, since a separate motive for his action is 
nowhere mentioned, maintained his fidelity to the worship of Yah well, which 
had been adopted by his forefathers, for the same reason that the 7000 Israelites 
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(1 Kgs. xix., 18) did. The descendants of Jonadab also thus maintain their fidel- 
ity only to the God who had been accepted by them ( Jer. xxxv.). But in itself 
it is improbable that the Kenites, who in a political and social view were stran- 
gers and metics, and only an element whose presence was permitted, should, from 
a religious point of view, have been the ruling element from whom the Israelites 
should have adopted their most precious possession. Is it not, even from the out- 
start, probable that they were the gerim who had adopted the Y ah well cultus, 
and not proselytes, because, by their own voluntary act, they have accepted what 
others have received from their fathers, and “must first secure in order to pos- 
sess 51 — generally the most zealous advocates of the possession ? 

Over against the favor with which an extra - Israelitish source for the 
Y ah weh idea is received by a number of modem scholars, and over against the 
view that in doing so the true spirit of critical prudence and historical impartial- 
ity is evinced, I believe the historical consciousness of the Israelites ought to be 
thrown into the scales, according to which they regarded the divine appellation 
in question as their own peculiar property, while they have handed dowm other 
religious phenomena as foreign in character. The manner in which this historical 
consciousness finds its expression is well expounded by Tuch (Genesis, 1838, p. 
xl sq. ) in these words : “ The non-Israelite cannot know of Y ah w e h, hut can have 
only a corruption of the deity in general. In his mouth the word would 

not signify the true God, the Creator of the world and Lord of the nations, but in 
a one-sided manner, only the God of the Hebrews. Y ah we h w r ould thus become 
one of the gods (cf. 1 Kgs. xx., 23, with verse 28). With a clear conception of 
the difference, the Hebrew avoids the use of the word mrr both when he speaks 
to non-Israelites and also when he introduces non-Israelites as speakers, and 
employs principally the word D>rf?K- This we find in Judg. i., 7 ; vii., 14 ; 1 
Sam. iv., 7, 8 ; Jonah hi., 3; cf. with 5, 8, 9, 10 ; 1 Sam. xxx., 15 ; xxii., 3. It 
is characteristic that just in these cases the construction of D’i¥?n with the 
plural (cf, 1 Sam. iv,, 8) is generally used, whereby the Israelite narrator entirely 
places himself on the standpoint of the heathen conception of the divinity. From 
this standpoint also must be explained the fact that the word * s n °t used by 
those animals that are introduced as speaking (cf. Judg ix., 0, with Gen. m., 
1, sq.).’ 1 — Translated from Konig's “ Die Jfauptpwbleme der altisraelitischen 
Religion sgesch ich te, 1884, pp. 29-33.’ 1 
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SOME KECENT GEKMAN BOOKS. 

By Professor H. P. Smith, D. D. 

Cincinnati, O. 

We shall first mention a work* which is not very recent, and which does not 
belong distinctively in the field of Old Testament science, it bears so directly, 
however, on all ancient literature, that it ought to interest every one who studies 
the intellectual development of the race. The author undertakes to give us as 
complete an account as possible of ancient book-making. He notes first the vari- 
ous classical words for the book and its parts. The second chapter discusses per- 
gament as a book material and fixes the differences between the book and the 
codex. In the next division we are informed as to the usual size of ancient books. 
Stichometry is the subject of a separate chapter, while another describes the 
papyrus manufacture, and this is closely followed by another on the difference in 
form between books of poetry and prose books. A clear picture of the work of 
the ancient publisher is given in the seventh chapter. The eighth traces for us 
the change which took place as the codex took the place of the volumen , a change 
with which Christianity had (strange to say) considerable to do. The present 
writer is not competent to criticize the data of the work, still less to pronounce 
upon its proposed emendations in various classic texts. He can say, however, 
without reserve, that it is a very interesting book, and one from which much may 
be learned. 

A reminder of the recent Luther-anniversary is the union in one volume of 
the reformers prefaces to the different editions of the Bible, f in his translation 
published during his lifetime. Prom the preface by Prof. Kleinert we learn that, 
besides separate issues of the New Testament and parts of the Old, the whole Bible 
was printed in eleven editions under Luther’s own eye. In each of these he made 
changes and improvements. The prefaces now before us are characteristic of 
Luther, and many a sentence will stick in the memory of the reader, as this : 
“ Here [in the Old Testament] thou wilt find the swaddling-clothes and the man- 
ger in which Christ lies, whither also the angel directed the shepherds. Poor and 
meager clothing, but precious the treasure, Christ, that lies therein.” Of his 
occasional difficulty in translation we hear in the preface to Job : “ I have taken 
pains to give clear and good German. It often happened that we were a fort- 
night or three or four weeks seeking for a single word, and even then we did not 
always find it. In Job Master Phillip, Aurogallus and I wrought so that some- 
times in four days we could scarcely accomplish three lines. Priend, now that it 
is in German and finished, one can run his eye over three or four pages without 


*Das Antikk Buecherwesen in seinem Verhaeltniss ztjr Literatur; von Theodor 
Birt. Berlin, 1882. 8vo, viii and 517 pp. 

+ Dr. Martin Luther’s Vorreden ztjr Heiligen Schriet neu herausgegehen auf Yer- 

anstaltung der Preussischen Hauptbibelgesellschaft. Berlin, 1883. 8vo, xviil and 185 pp., with 
portrait of Lnther. 
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stumbling ; but he will not discover w r hat stones and stumps once lay where he 
now glides along as over a planed board. We had to sweat and fret before we 
could get the stones and stumps out of the way and make so fine a walk,” The 
preface to the Psalter contains the well-known passage in which that book is 
called a little Bible u in which all that is in the whole Bible is contained in minia- 
ture, so that it becomes a beautiful encheiridion or handbook.” A little further 
on we read “ In fine, wilt thou see the holy Christian church painted in minia- 
ture with vivid color and form, take up the Psalter— there thou hast a fine, clear, 
clean glass that shall show thee what Christianity is.” We are tempted to further 
quotation, but we forbear. 

Dr. Mandelkern has ready for the press a Hebrew concordance more exten- 
sive than any at present in use, and more correct, as he hopes. It is difficult to 
find a publisher for such a work, and he has therefore published a brief pros- 
pectus * accompanied by recommendations from those who have examined the 
manuscript. These recommendations come from Professors Delitzsch, Fleischer, 
Schlottmann, and others almost equally well known. The prospectus itself exhib- 
its the shortcomings of Buxtorf and Fiirst, and explains the advantages of Dr. 
Mandelkern J s own work. The latter includes proper names and the most import- 
ant particles, corrects the errors and omissions of earlier efforts, and makes its 
citations in such a way as to give the sense, instead of taking three or four words 
as they come.” We cannot doubt that such a work is greatly needed, and in the 
present state of Hebrew study in this country, we do not see why the author 
might not count on the sale of a hundred copies here. 

The Jewish question is represented by three recent pamphlets. The first is 
by Dr. Joel, well known as an author. It is u against Gildemeister,”t But we 
have not been able to procure the article to which this is a response. We learn, 
however, from Dr. Joel’ statements, that Prof. Gildemeister was called as witness 
in a criminal suit, which involved the character of the compendium of Jewish 
usage known as the Shulchan Aruch. Gildemeister declared this work still to be 
binding on the Jews, and gave what he supposed to be fair examples of the legis- 
lation found in it and in the Talmud. Dr. Joel replies to both counts ; and it is 
evident that, for the more advanced Jews, it cannot be said that any of the 
ancient codes are binding in their entirety. We might blame them (though on 
the whole we shall probably find them excusable) for not breaking more decidedly 
with the traditions of the past. 

Dr. Blumenstein makes a contribution to Jewish science in his discussion of 
the various kinds of oath, with especial reference to the Talmud. f The work con- 
sists of three parts, which take up in succession the Biblical oath, the Mishnic oath 
and the Rabbinical oath. It has been commended by Prof. Strack as on the whole 
a reliable statement. In reading it we have not discovered anything remarkable, 
except the Rabbinical thoroughness of classification, which provides for every pos- 
sible emergency. Ho reference is made to Kol Nidre , which indeed does not come 
under the legal aspect of the subject. 


* Die Neubearbeitete Hebraeisch-chaldaeische BiBEL-CoNCORDANzvon Dr. S. Mandel- 
kern in Leipzig. Leipzig, 1884. 

t Gegen Gildemeister. Breslau, 1884. Small 8vo, 84 pp. 

$ Die Verschiedenen Eidesarten nach Mosaisch-talmudischem Rechte und die 
Faelle ihrer Anwendung; von Dr. J. Blumenstein. Frankfurt a. M., 1888. 8vo, 82 pp. 
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In the next number* we find more that stirs our blood, though we desire to be 
cautious in regard to every new movement. It comes, however, with the intro- 
duction of Prof, Franz Delitzsch, known as a warm friend of the Jews and a 
clear-headed man, as well as a profound scholar. The documents are in fact the 
confession of a new Judeo-Christian sect which has started in Russia. They 
declare a firm belief in u Jesus our brother,” with a desire to maintain Jewish 
customs and usages so far as not inconsistent with such a belief. For an extend- 
ed statement we must refer to the work itself. A supplement has appeared which 
we have not seen. The leader of the new movement lias recently been assassina- 
ted, as we are informed by the daily papers ; and between the intolerant govern- 
ment of Russia and the intolerance of Russian Jews, there is reason to fear that 
the little community may be crushed at its birth. Jewish papers in this country 
are rather inclined to sneer at it ; but it can hardly be further from Talmudic 
Judaism than are some of the reform Jews, and one would think any movement 
that looks like progress would be welcome to the latter. 

The Jewish Bible Dictionary of Dr. Hamburger appears in a second edition 
— partly at least ; we gather that the revision is to extend over only the first two 
parts.f The work differs from others of its class, in that it is all written by one 
man. This fact being taken into consideration, it is certainly a very creditable 
performance ; but it is almost unnecessary to add that it can show little origin- 
ality. In the majority of articles that we have examined, nothing especially 
remarkable is found. In some cases, however, we have information on Talmudic 
practice or interpretation which is very welcome. So in the articles Arbeit , 
Avmuth, Babels Ehn, not to mention others. The account of Babylonia is 
extended so as to include post-biblical Judaism there. We have noticed some 
instances in which improbable assertions of the Talmud are given as historical 
facts. 

The Bibliotheca Rabbinical reaches its conclusion witli the thirty-third and 
thirty-fourth part ( lieferung ). The present volume contains the Midrash to Prov- 
erbs. This is said to be of comparatively late origin ; but it shows the likeness 
of the whole family. The completed work, containing over three thousand pages, 
is a monument to the industry of the author, and would seem to be sufficiently 
extensive to give a good idea of what is meant by Haggada. A single example 
may be introduced here. On Prov. xm., 20 (“ He who associates with the wise 
becomes wise, but the companion of fools is himself foolish, 55 ) we have the com- 
ment— u Like one who goes into the perfumer’s, even though he buys or sells 
nothing, his clothes will carry a fragrance the whole day. This is the companion 
of the wise. Or, on the other hand, if one goes into the tanner’s, even though he 
buys or sells nothing, his clothes wdll carry the smell the whole day. Like him is 
the one who consorts with fools. 55 


* Documente der National-juedischen Christglaeubigen Bewegung im Suedruss- 
land. In Original und deutscher Uebersetzung mitgetheilt von Franz Delitzsch. Erlangen, 
1884, vi and 44 pp. in German -with xxiv pp. Hebrew text. 

4' Real-Encyclopasdie fuer Bibkl und Talmud. Woerterbuch zum Handgebrauch fuer 
Bibelfreunde, etc. Ausgearbeitet von Dr. J. Hamburger. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Abtheilung I., Heft 1, 2. Leipzig, 1884. 178 pp. 8vo, The whole of this first or Biblical 
division fills 1102 pp. 

t Bibliotheca Babbinica. Eine Sammlung alter Midrasliim zum ersten male ins Deutsche 
uebertragen von Lie. Dr. Aug. Wuensche. Leipzig, 1885. 
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Prof. Schrader's essay* deals with the vexed question of the Akkadian or 
Sumerian or Akkado-Sumerian origin of Babylonian civilization. As is well 
known, the debate has now laste'd a considerable time. The minority, headed by 
Ilalevy, decline still to be convinced of the Akkado-Sumerian existence at all, and 
of the existence of the “ ’Turanian 55 dialects in some of the inscriptions. Prof. 
Schrader presents the arguments for both these points with his usual learning 
and perspicuity ; and, to the layman at least, there would seem to be little left 
to say in reply. 

The problems of Old Testament studyf are the subject of a small book, by 
Dr. Koenig, already well known as a scholar in this department. His aim is to 
discover the exact point of inquiry in each case where difference of opinion exists 
in the different schools. In his study he found certain things asserted by the 
“ development theorists , 15 under the influence (as he supposes) of a development 
bias. The chief of these theorists is Kuenen, whose standpoint is notoriously the 
parity of all religions. u The religion of Israel is to us one of the religions, noth- 
ing less, but also nothing more . 55 In contrast with this, Dr. Koenig formulates 
his own view, when starting on the inquiry, thus: u My judgment as to the 
parity of all religions is not decided at the start. Bather will I draw my asser- 
tions concerning the relative worth of all religions from the contemplation of the 
facts of history . 55 In consequence of this determination he puts an interrogation 
point at each of several assertions of the modem school. These assertions gener- 
ally concern “ Yahweh 55 as the tribal god of Israel ; his identity with Moloch ; the 
position of Moses as a religious teacher ; the worship of Yahweh under an image; 
the originality of the prophets ; the age of the idea of the covenant ; and the rela- 
tions of the priests to the Torah. Each of these is discussed at some length, and 
the conclusion of the whole argument is stated as follows : u According to what 
precedes, I hold that there is reason for the assertion that the main elements of 
the Old Testament religion are not changed by the written prophets, and that the 
historical phases of the Mosaic religion were not alterations of its substance . 55 
As Dr. Koenig avowed himself some time since to be a Wellhausenian in critical 
questions, this study is especially interesting; because it shows that Wellhaus- 
en 5 s theories may be held along with distinct supernaturalism. 

The new edition of Herzogf has reached the middle of the fifteenth volume — 
more exactly, three-fifths of this volume are now in our hands. In this part 
there is much that is of especial interest to the Old Testament student. Prof. 
Strack contributes an article on the “Great Synagogue , 55 and one on “Syna- 
gogues , 55 both characterized by his accustomed learning. Considerably longer is 
the description of “Syria , 55 by Dr. Byssel. It discusses the name, the geography, 
the history and the literature of the country. Immediately following it is an arti- 
cle on the “ Syriac Versions of the Bible 55 by Nestle. Dr. Nestle confines himself 
to the Peshito, as the other Syriac versions are treated in an earlier volume. He 
apparently finds no reason to depart from the common view that the transla- 

* Zun Frage nach dem Ursprunge der Altbabydonischen Cultur, von Eb. Schrader. 
Berlin, 1884. 4to., 49 pp. 

t Die Hauptprobdeme der Alt-Israeeitischen Religionsgeschichte gegenukber den 
Entwickelungstheoretikern. Beleuchtet von Lie. Dr. Eduard Koenig. Leipzig-, 1884. 8vo., 
iv and 108 pp. 

$ ReAL-ENCYCLOPJEDIE FUER PROTESTAXTISCHE TUEOLOGIE UND KlRCHE. Heft 142-140. 
Leipzig, 1884, 1885. 
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tion was made as early as the second century. Prof. Yolck lias a good article on 
the Targums; but it is rather disappointing, o$ looking for “Talmud,” to be 
referred to the supplement. 

Lagarde has collected a number of his shorter writings in a single volume.* 
The most of them have appeared in the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. First 
in order is an essay on Lord Ashburnham’s library, celebrated for the number of 
rare manuscripts it contains. Secondly, the preface to the author’s “Anmerk- 
ungen zur Griechische Uebersetzung der Proverbien” (now out of print) is 
repeated, with additional notes. Of the rest, a number announce other publica- 
tions. Some discuss Semitic words. Of these the longest is concerning f in 
the essay entitled, (as separately published) “ Is marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister prohibited in the Pentateuch ? ” and written in English. The discussion 
turns upon the meaning of the word ["HU in Lev. xvin., 18. By elaborate com- 
parison of the dialects, Lagarde establishes the meaning to be a fellow-wife— co-wife 
we might say. 

The latter part of the volume (pp. 242-379), contains Wisdom and Ecclesiasti- 
cus according to the Codex Amiatinus. It is generally known that Tischendorf 
held this to be one of the most ancient MSS. of the Latin Bible (Old Latin, of 
course, in these two books) that have come down to us— probably the most 
ancient of all. Lagarde does not date it so early, placing it in the ninth instead 
of the sixth century. In any case, an accurate collation of it is desirable, as 
that which goes under Tischendorf ? s name is now generally recognized to be 
sufficient. 


* Mittheilungen yon Paul de Lagarde. Goettingen, 1884. Large 8vo, 384 pp. 
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